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1.—Tne Facts. 

T has been said that the process of 
induction as to public questions 
seems quite foreign to the American 
mind. We are ail of us ready to 
‘“‘evolve a theory from the depths of 
our inner consciousness,” and make de- 
ductions, but how frequently do we 
begin our reasoning with a theory, and 
argue thence the existence of facts, 
instead of beginning with facts, and 
from those facts making our deduc- 
tions? No more striking illustration of 
this has been given than the literature 
arising out of our late labor troubles. 
The daily press has literally teemed 
with editorials no two of which 
agree as to the cause of the diffi- 
culty; the magazines and reviews, anx- 
ious to satisfy public demand, have 
printed hundreds of pages of theory 
on the labor outbreak, and the one 
thing that characterizes all this lite- 

rature is the total dearth of facts. 

In this short article it is my inten- 
tion to present a few facts, gathered 
during a two months’ tour, in which 
most of our leading railway, mining, 
and manufacturing centres were in- 
cluded. The smoke of the Pittsburgh 
fire had hardly cleared away when I 
undertook the task of finding out the 
truth about the labor troubles, and 
my work has been done as carefully 
and thoroughly as the limited time af- 
forded for such a long trip would ad- 
mit. 


To begin with Mlinois, the extreme 
western boundary of the strike, it 
might be fairly said that when divest- 
ed of newspaper coloring the whole af- 
fair in this State, with the exception of 
the skirmish between the police and a 
small mob of thieves and vagabonds 
on Halstead street, Chicago, was a 
great farce. The Braidwood riot was 
merely the culmination of a local feud 
between the black and white miners; 
the latter taking the opportunity af- 
forded by the general scare to re- 
venge imagined wrongs inflicted by 
colored miners. The trouble certain- 
ly did not grow out of the lack of 
work, nor the reduction of wages. 
The distress in Illinois, aside from the 
usual poverty in a city like Chicago, is 
purely imaginary. No one is making 
much money, but « visit and stroll 
through the workshops of Rockford, 
Sterling, Peoria, Rock Island, Mendo- 
ta, Springfield, Jacksonville, Joliet, 
Quincy, Danville, and Elgin has 
shown hundreds of manufactories in 
active operation. Glass, tacks, steel 
rails, cotton goods, agricultural imple- 
ments, furniture, and hundreds of 
otier useful commodities, are being 
made by men who are employed at 
living wages ; who dwell in comfortable 
homes, and have plenty to eat, and 
drink, and wear, and who know little 
or nothing about ‘hard times” save 
what they read in newspapers. 

In the State of Indiana I found al- 
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most the same condition of affairs, 
though here of course the elements to 
make a great manufacturing State are 
lacking. When Iarrived at Indianapo- 
lis early in August the outward manifes- 
tations of the strike were over, and 
business of all kinds was resumed. 
The city had been troubled with bread 
riots just prior to the strike, and a 
large number of men were out of 
work. Since the war few cities have 
been so prosperous as Indianapolis, 
and for several years after the panic, 
while other cities suffered, there was 
plenty of work here. The result of 
‘this was a large influx of workingmen 
from all points. About two years ago 
business began to decline, and real es- 
tate went down. Then began the 
mistaken policy of working men at 
half time. Wages, heretofore higher 
than in most other cities, took a sud- 
den jump downward, and the best car- 
penters in Indianapolis are only get- 
ting $1.50 per day. The wages of the 
common laborer are $1 and $1.15 per 
day, a sum sufficient to live on if strict 
economy is practised. Rent and fuel 
are very low. 

In the lower quarters of the city I 
found a regular organized communist 
element, which had for some time given 
the authorities considerable trouble. 
The books of the township treasurer 
showed that no less than 4,164 per- 
sons were receiving charitable relief. 
The class that clamored loudest for 
this relief, and who caused all the 
trouble in July in that city, number 
about four hundred able-bodied men. 
‘They are led by a man who delights in 
being called the ‘‘ workingman’s Mo- 
ses.” This man is such a strange 
character that at the expense of a di- 
gression I will describe him. The af- 
ternoon I called upon him I found him 
at tea. There were no spare chairs in 
the house, so he invited me to sit upon 
the veranda, and he sat down beside 
me. This leader’s appearance was ex- 
traordinary in the extreme. A small 
thin man sat beside me. His hair was 
of gravelly color, short and uncomb- 
ed; his overhanging forehead almost 
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obscured his little weazel eyes; while 
a hare lip made his face rather repul- 
sive. His skin was unwholesome; his 
finger-nails, unlike his hair, were long, 
and in mourning because bereft of 
soap. Clothes he had none. The 
coat he wore was literally threadbare, 
his pantaloons, dingy with age, hardly 
hung together, while his toes peeped 
out from beneath the uppers of his 
soleless boots. This was the man 
whose sanguinary appeal for bread or 
blood on the court-house steps was 
“listened to with terror by a thousand 
citizens of Indianapolis,” and whose 
remarks were telegraphed throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 
If the readers of daily newspapers 
could only see the leaders of these 
movements, shorn of the coloring of 
special despatches, the ‘‘ terrible com- 
munist element in the United States” 
would serve only to scare children and 
stir up alarm in the hearts of nervous 
old ladies. 

But to resume. I found that at Fort 
Wayne the strike was nothing but a 
scare. Two hundred determined men 
held the whole city at bay. They 
took forcible possession of all the rail- 
way property in the city. Two fine 
passenger coaches were derisively pla- 
carded ‘‘Directors’ cars.” In these 
cars were assembled the strikers. 
They sat puffing cigars, sent them by 
timid and misguided citizens, who 
thus encouraged and prolonged the 
cessation of business. The strikers in 
this city gladly embraced the first op- 
portunity to return to work. Fort 
Wayne is purely a manufacturing 
place. It has a large population of 
laboring men and mechanics, all en- 
gaged either in the railroad shops, or 
in one or other of the extensive manu- 
facturing establishments. The totally 
depraved or communist element is 
small. There are some honest men 
who are not enabled to obtain work. 
The tenement houses, many of them, 
are dirty, barren, cheerless places. 
The trip through Indiana shows sim- 
ply a depression in the manufacturing 
and railroad interests in the two lead- 
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ing cities of the State. Other cities 
in Indiana could not even distort their 
little difficulties into the magnitude of 
a strike. 

In Ohio matters are worse. The 
condition of the mechanic, the labor- 
er, and miner in some portions of the 
State is deplorable, while in other 
sections they are as well off as in Iili- 
nois. I visited Hocking, Perry, Fair- 
field, Mahoming, Trumbull, and Ash- 
tabula counties. The labor question 
in Ohio is badly tangled up with poli- 
tics, and nearly all the leaders whom 
I conversed with were out-and-out pol- 
iticians, In the above named places I 
found men who told me they worked 
underground for eighty cents per day; 
but these are exceptional cases, the 
most of them getting $1.25 per day. 
In large cities like Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, and Columbus I found numbers 
of men who are anxious to get back to 
farming again. They said the high 
prices for mechanical labor, and the 
great demand that sprung up immedi- 
ately after the close of the war, in- 
duced many to abandon other pursuits 
and seck employment in manufactur- 
ing cities. They now see their folly, 
and would gladly retrace their steps. 

It would be impossible to give a cor- 
rect idea of the condition of the labor- 
er of Pennsylvania in the necessarily 
narrow limits of an article of this 
kind. The greatest trouble there was 
in the region of the iron and coal in- 
dustries, and the two cities Pittsburgh 
and Scranton, which are the centres 
of this industry, were in the hands of 
the rioters longer than any others, 
The railroad trouble, that began at 
Martinsburg, extended to Pittsburgh 
owing to a local difficulty between the 
Pennsylvania railroad company and 
the people of Pittsburgh. The very 
men who engaged in the work of de- 
stroying the property of the railroad 
did their best to protect other proper- 
ty, and the moment the property of 
the company was destroyed peace and 
order reigned throughout the city. It 
was no such mob as that which sacked 
Paris, for the class who form such 
mobs has no existence in the United 
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States. It was not even a difficulty 
growing out of the wage question. 
On hearing of the uprising at Mar- 
tinsburg, the ‘‘Trainmen’s Union,” 
a sort of imprompiu organization, 
with no defined objects, held a meet- 
ing at Pittsburgh, and put forward 
an order which had been acquiesced 
in for nearly two months as the pre- 
tence for a strike. The real cause 
was a local hatred of the Pennsylvania 
road, a feeling that dates back to the 
organization of the company. To 
construe the Pittsburgh riots into the 
magnitude of a national calamity, or 
something indicative of the presence 
of a communist element, existing alike 
in all American cities, or even in Pitts- 
burgh, is something that the facts in 
the case do not warrant. 

The condition of affairs in the an- 
thracite coal regions is more ominous 
for the future than in any part of 
Pennsylvania. In this region, which 
comprises Schuylkill, Northumber- 
land, Columbia, Dauphin, Luzerne, 
and Carbon counties, no less than 25,- 
000,000 tons of coal annually 
mined, To accomplish this work re- 
quires about 61,000 men. The district 
of which Scranton is the centre—the 
Wyoming and Lackawanna basin—and 
in which most of the trouble has been, 
produced last year 14,620,194 tons of 
coal, and to mine this the labor of 
nearly 30,000 men was required, The 
present difficulty is the natural result 
of a quick development of the re- 
sources of this vast coal basin. The 
industrial statistics of Pennsylvania 
show that the coal yield in this basin 
in 1872 was 3,812,905; under the 
pressure of ‘flush times” it arose the 
next year to 10,047,241 tons. Great 
inducements were offered miners. 
They flocked from the mining districts 
of England, from the mountains of 
Wales, and from all States in the 
Union. Villages such as Wilkesbarre, 
with a population of 4,000 in 1860, 
suddenly sprang up to 12,000; Scran- 
ton, with its 9,209 inhabitants, in ten 
years increased to 35,000, and now has 
a population not far short of 50,000, 
*yut even here, with careful manage- 
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ment, I apprehend no further trouble, 
and the disturbance in the labor mar- 
ket will adjust itself now that the 
men have all gone to work again. 





II.—THE Cavs. 

HavinG now before us some, per- 
haps fragmentary, facts in relation to 
the present condition of the work- 
men in our chief manufacturing States, 
we may next make our deductions as 
to the cause of the depressed condi- 
tion of trade in manufacturing, rail- 
road, and mining centres. A careful 
personal inquiry shows that the late 
trouble was not owing to over-produc- 
tion, as many would have us believe, 
but to a mistaken notion on the part 
of trades unions and other working- 
men’s organizations; that over-produc- 
tion was a danger against which they 
must protect themselves. Instead of 
encouraging labor, they have constant- 
ly worked and are to-day working for 
the one aim—the keeping down of 
production. It is a most elementary 
truth, demonstrated one hundred 
years ago, by Adam Smith, that the 
annual labor of every nation is the 
fund which originally supplies it with 
all the necessaries and conveniences 
of life which it annually consumes. 
In other words, a country’s wealth 
represents its labor, No argument 
should be required to prove this; yet 
every one who has read the declara- 
tions in the platforms of the work- 
men’s conventions in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, and indeed in all States where 
conventions have been held, knows 
that they have entirely ignored this 
great fundamental truth, To limit the 
labor of the country means in plain 
English to limit its wealth. When the 
miner withdraws from the mine, the 
mechanic from the bench, or the la- 
borer from the field, when the engi- 
neer deserts his locomotive, or the 
brakeman his brake, he is doing his 
best to impoverish himself and all 
others with him. Sir Edmund Becket, 
in a letter to the London ‘‘ Times” 
the other day, asked the pertinent 
question, ‘Is the world resolving to 
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do as little work as possible?” ~ If this 
has not been the avowed purpose of 
the trades unions, it has been their 
constant and mistaken aim in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, and the Uni- 
ted States—to shorten the hours of la- 
bor and do as little work for as much 
money as possible. The crisis is only 
hastened by the mistaken policy of les- 
sening the hours of labor, insisting up- 
on the total cessation of work, so that 
the demands for a certain product may 
become great and the employer com- 
pelled to pay higher wages; and by 
taking regular days of idleness, or in 
distributing work among the many (as 
was unsuccessfully attempted in the 
anthracite coal regions, and by the 
railroad companies). Both employer 
and employed seem to lose sight of the 
fact that this plan could be made to 
succeed only by granting letters pat- 
ent to thus stop work to a single 
branch of industry alone, and letting 
it thrive at the expense of the balance 
of the community. No sooner do all 
branches of industry engage in the 
same mistaken attempt to decrease 
production than a general disturbance 
in the business of the country of nec- 
essity follows. Having cut down la- 
bor, we have also cut down wealth ; and 
at the breaking out of the labor trou- 
bles in July, as full one-third less 
wealth was being produced, there was 
one-third less money to hire fresh la- 
bor. In this manner the trades union 
has been constantly tending to diminisli 
production. In fact, when the strike 
came large portions of the skilled la- 
bor of the country were consuming 
more than they produced, This can 
be proved by actual figures. I have 
compiled a table from reports received 
from various parts of the State of 
Pennsylvania, which shows that in 
1876 the average workman of that 
State had started on the road to cer- 
tain poverty. The thirteen different 
trades selected for the table represent 
the great industries of the State, and 
may be taken as a fair average of the 
different classes of workingmen: 
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From the above table we find the 
average yearly wages of different 
workmen but a little over $600 for 
the year 1876. In this calculation it 
must be remembered that foremen and 
master mechanics are all counted in. 
It will also be observed that the total 
expenditure of the thirteen families, 
although working on an average of 
eleven months and a half each, exceed- 
ed their receipts. The aggregate 
wages of the thirteen families in round 
figures came to $7,800, their expendi- 
tures $8,000, showing an excess of $200. 
For this year we may safely deduct 
20 per cent. in wages, not to say any- 
thing about reduction in the hours 
of work or days of idleness. This will 
bring the wages down to $6,240. Now 
glance at the table, and see what can 
best be cut down in the expense ac- 
count. Begin at rent. We find that 
six out of the thirteen pay no rent, but 
own their own houses, and that the 
remaining seven pay about $600 a 
year, or $85 each, a trifle over $7 
per month. For this sum they can 
only rent, in large cities, the poorest 
tenement houses. Clearly, we can look 
for no reduction here. Fuel, $335, 
to warm sixty-nine people, of which 
our thirteen families consist. This 
item would be larger in any other 
State in the Union. The next item is 
groceries. Here we are again puzzled: 
$38.75 per capita per year, for each 
member of the family. Few house- 
keepers will say this is extravagant. 
Passing on to boots and shoes, cloth- 
ing and dry goods, these items aggre- 
gate, for the thirteen families, $451, 
$926, and $621 respectively. Sixty 
nine persons must be warmly clothed, 
decently dressed, and comfortably 
shod for $28 each per year. In these 
calculations we must not lose sight of 
the fact that foremen and high-priced 
mechanics are represented in our table. 
Dry goods and clothing are cheaper 
this year than they were last; and a 
trifle may be saved in these items. 
Sundries, at a little over $12 per cap- 
ita, are decidedly high: But the 
American workman is extravagant, 
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and a large share of it is expended on 
personal comforts, which hard times 
must necessarily curtail. But I have 
arranged, in the following table, 
about the cost of each item, per capita, 
of the sixty-nine persons: 
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In view of all these facts, it is safe to 
say, that if the reader could follow out 
these same thirteen families for this 
year, he would find that, while their 
wages had decreased from $7,800 to 
$6,240, their expenditures had cer- 
tainly not been cut down over 10 per 
cent., from $8,000 to $7,200; and that 
the deficit this year would be nearly 
$1,000. It is impossible to gather 
statistics of this kind for the whole 
nation. What is true of the individu- 
al, or the small group presented here, 
is true equally of the collection of in- 
dividuals that make up the State of 
Pennsylvania, and in a great measure 
true of the nation at large. The 
withdrawal of skilled labor from 
active work has a tendency to im- 
poverish the country; and it is this 
gradual increase of expenditure over 
income—so clearly pointed out in 
the table on page 729—that has 
been instrumental in bringing about 
the present state of affairs, One- 
third of the population of a coun- 
try cannot become non-producers, con- 
suming more than they produce, with- 
out impoverishing the balance. The 
spending money of one-third is drawn 
from the country; the remaining two- 
thirds have no money with which to 
hire fresh labor. Upon this point the 
London ‘‘Times ” of September 14, in an 
editorial, is particularly clear and con- 
cise: ‘*The wealth of the world, the 
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joint stock which the human race 
possesses, and which alone it can di- 
vide on any terms, is the product of 
the world’s labor. Capital embarked 
in trade perishes in order to renew it- 
self, and reappears in the altered and 
improved form which labor has mean- 
while imposed. The more labor there 
is, and the more effectively it is set at 
work, the greater will be the wealth 
consequent upon it, and the larger 
will be the potential share of every 
one. To limit labor is to limit wealth. 
To consume in the course of the year 
more than is produced in the course of 
the year is the certain road to poverty. 
The class which withdraws from the 
common task, or performs it with 
studied inefficiency, is doing its best 
to impoverish itself, and all others 
with it.” Does not the true history of 
our labor outbreak show conclusively 
that the tendency of all the working- 
men’s organizations is in the same 
melancholy direction? 

The attention of the thoughtful 
should be called to another point 
which many lose sight of—the second 
great evil arising out of the regulation 
of the trades unions, limiting the num- 
ber of apprentices, This regulation, in 
most instances, says that there shall be 
but one apprentice toseven journeymen ; 
but it can be shown by actual figures 
that, in the flush times, in Pennsylva- 
nia, the number was far less. Accord- 
ing to the census of Pennsylvania, the 
population is 3,521,951, of which there 
were 679,507 males between the ages 
of 18 and 45; 540,133 male minors be- 
tween the ages of 5and 18. In min- 
ing, manufacturing, and railroading 
476,436 adults were engaged, to 51,- 
826 youths, including both sexes, 
The State at that time had 37,200 me- 
chanical and manufacturing establish- 
ments, employing 319,487 hands, of 
which number 256,543 were male 
adults, 43,712 female adults, and but 
19,232 minors—fifteen adults to one 
minor, or but one youth to five fami- 
lies. Of the 80,760 persons employed 
in mining operations, 9,646 were boys, 
or one to nine men. Of 12,281 engag- 
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ed in cotton manufactures, 3,221 are 
youths, or one in four; and in the 
manufacture of woollen goods the pro- 
portion is about the same. In the 
last-named industries the youth has no 
cause for complaint; but in mining 
double the present number could and 
should be admitted. In mechanical 
and the united manufacturing branch- 
es, the disproportion, according to fig- 
ures recently gathered by the State, is 
startling. They show that but one male 
minor is employed to twenty-five men, 
“while in the stores of the State there are 
twice as many clerks as there are ap- 
prentices to the mechanic arts; and 
the number of female domestic ser- 
vants exceeds seven times over the 
number of boys engaged in useful 
trades. What is the result of this? 
“An army of 150,000 boys awaiting 
the opportunity to acquire useful 
trades,” says the secretary of the in- 
ternal revenue of Pennsylvania. Worse 
than that, say I. Turn to the report 
of the warden of the State prison of 
Massachusetts for 1877. He says, 
that of 220 men sentenced during 
1876, 147 were without a trade or any 
regular means of earning a living. 
The report of the warden of the west- 
ern penitentiary of Pennsylvania shows 
that of the 873 prisoners received 
during the year 1876, no less than 2 

were never apprenticed to a trade. 
Take a registry of the tramps who 
daily march past your doors, and see 
how many are skilled laborers. It is 
safe to say that less than four per cent. 
of the convicts in our prisons have 
acquired a handicraft; and hence we 
have a right to suppose that the want 
of instruction in mechanical branches 
of industry which marks the convict is 
a fruitful cause of crime. When we 
remember that the percentage of the 
above figures is based on the criminal 
population, they have a startiing sig- 
nificance. A false system of labor has 
brought this about; yet workmen and 
trade unionists are slow in recognizing 
the fruits of their folly. The cause of 
all this trouble lies largely with them- 
selves. As long as their aim is to ‘‘do 
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the worst for the most,” exclude ap- 
prentices, and thereby strike at the 
roots of our nation’s wealth, diminish 
instead of increase production—*‘ just 
so long,” in the words of Sir Edmund 
Beckett, ‘‘ will the effect be the same 
as if one half the population were 
thrown out of work, and had to live 
on the production of the labor of the 
other half doing full work; or as if 
every man lost half his strength by 
illness, but retained his appetite and 
all his other powers of consuming or 
using up the produce of labor.” 

But the recent troubles cannot be 
wholly attributed to the unwisdom 
of the trades unions. The mistaken 
system of imports has done much to 
limit the field for our productions. 
The Government, in attempting to 
protect American industries, has in- 
troduced into our tariff laws many fea- 
tures that oppress our manufacto- 
ries, close important markets, and 
thereby diminish the healthy demand 
for labor. The English now sell 
from three to five dollars of their 
manufactures—in Mexico, in all the 
Spanish-American republics of Central 
and South America—where we sell one 
of ours. I do not know that the New 
York ‘* World ” was too sanguine when 
it said, the other day, ‘‘Our Govern- 
ment, through its diplomatic and con- 
sular service; Congress, by a wise lib- 
erality in dealing with our navigation 
laws; merchants and capitalists, by 
studying the great fields of enterprise, 
should all work together.” And one 
might add here: if the workman will 
do his best for fair wages, instead of 
the ‘‘ worst for the moat.” But to con- 
tinue the quotation from the ‘* World.” 
“Tf,” says that journal, ‘‘we can— 
and we can if we will—recover our 
control of that large share of the mar- 
kets of the world which fairly belongs 
to us, the activity of our cotton facto- 
ries, our iron and steel works—in 
short, of all manufactories—can be 
doubled and trebled, instead of being 
reduced; and we shall soon see a 
healthy life again beating in all veins 
of industry and trade.” 
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Now I do not wish to be understood 
as denying that there was a very gene- 
ral prostration of business in the five 
States wherein my observations were 
mostly made; but I do say that the 
worst condition of affairs existed 
at Pittsburgh and Scranton. These 
were the only two cities that were 
really in the hands of the mob; and 
these were the two cities that were the 
most troubled at the time of my visit 
in August. The condition of Scranton 
and Pittsburgh indicates that the coal 
and iron interests, of which they are 
the centres—in the United States—are 
more depressed than any other indus- 
tries. These are the two branches 
that have received more injudicious 
nursing by the Government, and have 
been better protected than any others, 
and at the same time have been more 
controlled by the pernicious and re- 
strictive rules of trades unions than 
any other branch of industry. Next, 
perhaps, to these comes the woollen in- 
terest. It is not necessary to call at- 
tention to the prostration of the wool- 
len mills. What has all the Govern- 
mental nursing done for them? Mr. 
Mitchell, the British judge at Phila- 
delphia, in the class of ‘‘wool and 
silk fabrics,” in his recent report, says: 
‘The hours of labor in America are 
sixty-six per week, against fifty-six 
and a half in England; and the wages 
average about 25 per cent. more than 
in this country. But the cost of liv- 
ing in America is considerably higher ; 
and I do not think the operatives are 
in any better position at present than 
with us.” And yet for years the mis- 
taken cry has gone up that American 
operatives wanted protection against 
the pauper workmen of the old world! 


IIl.—Tue Remepy. 

Tue remedy, I believe, remains with 
ourselves. ‘‘ How shall the nation re- 
gain its prosperity?” is a question now 
being discussed by one of our leading 
thinkers. Without venturing any- 
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thing in the nature of a final settle- 
ment of this great question, | will give 
it as my opinion that the first step to- 
ward prosperity lies with the workmen 
themselves. They should not forget 
their duty toward themselves and to- 
ward their fellow men. The moral 
code of the trade union must be radi- 
cally changed, and instead of aiming 
and doing the ‘‘worst for the most,” 
the aim must be to elevate skilled la- 
bor and serve society, by rising above 
selfish disputes about wages, which, I 
have shown, merely tend to an impov- 
erishment of the nation. To complete 
the reform, the regulation pointing to 
the exclusion of apprentices must be 
eradicated. The door of skilled labor 
must not be slammed in the face of 
the American youth as he is about to 
enter upon the more useful work of 
life. The other remedy is the opening 
of foreign markets. Our products are 
wanted all over the world. Central 
America, Canada, and Mexico stand 
ready to take our surplus manufac- 
tures. Capital and labor are alike 
bowed down, and this is the measure 
of their yoke. The strike, far from 
being a national calamity, will, if it 
brings about these things, prove in the 
end a national blessing. In all parts 
of the country, and among all classes 
of people, I see a growing disposition 
to forget the stale issues and by-gone 
controversies that have for so long oc- 
cupied the minds of men who should 
have given more attention to our in- 
dustrial and economic interests. Un- 
der any circumstances the truth about 
the strike shows that it was merely 4 
sporadic outbreak, with no signifi- 
cance further than as a warning for 
us to prevent its occurrence again, 
and to remedy the mistakes that 
brought it about. If those remedies 
are applied, and wisdom and states- 
manship characterize the actions of 
our rulers—especially in regard to our 
commercial treaties with other coun- 
tries—we shall hear no more of strikes 
and labor outbreaks. 
Rosert P. Porter. 
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HE year 1864 was one of severe 
trial to President Lincoln. For 
neariy three years from his inaugura- 
tion he had put forth his strength and 
that of the Government in the mighty 
struggle to preserve the national in- 
tegrity against dismemberment, and 
had; while resisting the sectional ef- 
forts of the South to dissolve the 
Union, encountered persistent opposi- 
tion from the Democratic party orga- 
nization of the North. Besides these 
difficulties, the radical element of the 
Republican party, comprising the most 
enthusiastic as weil as the most vio- 
lent politicians in prosecuting the 
war, had become dissatisfied with the 
conciliatory policy of the Administra- 
tion and the slow progress of our ar- 
mies. Some victories had been achiev- 
ed, but they seemed barren of results, 
and the radical leaders in Congress 
availed themselves of this fact, and 
also of the murmurs and complaints 
that the war was unreasonably pro- 
tracted, to promote greater discontent. 
The President was held responsible 
for delays and military mismanage- 
ment, and the approaching Presiden- 
tial election served as a stimulant to 
the dissatisfied spirits, who began to 
crystallize into an organization. The 
radicals, as zealous party politicians as 
they were patriots, began to cast about 
for a candidate more arbitrary and se- 
vere than Mr. Lincoln, who was rep- 
resented as soft-hearted, and not sufti- 
ciently energetic for such a war. The 
intrigues instituted in the autumn be- 
came active in the winter and spring, 
and, to the annoyance of the Presi- 
dent, one of the Cabinet, a member of 
his political family, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, was quietly attending 
some of the meetings of the disaffect- 
ed, and for a time became identified 
with them, and a prominent candidate 
to lead them. 
The assaults of open opponents, and 


the calumnies of professed friends, 
circulated often by petty officials, the 
President did not regard; but he was 
affected by the course of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to whom he had 
given his confidence. Without any 
intention or thought of change in the 
financial officer of the Administration, 
he never considered himself or the 
Administration dependent on any one 
individual for its permanency or suc- 
cess, but was intimate and confiden- 
tial with all of them. The political 
principles and general governmental 
views of Mr. Chase, as exemplified 
during his Senatorial career, and main- 
tained in the conduct of the adminis- 
tration of his department and support 
of the Government, during the first 
half of Mr. Lincoln’s term, had favor- 
ably impressed the President, who 
himself, after entering upon his duties 
as Chief Magistrate, became more at- 
tached to the federal system, and more 
convinced of the necessity of a rigid 
observance of both the granted and 
limited powers of the Government un- 
der the Constitution. 

The President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and indeed the whole 
Cabinet, though opposed to slavery, 
recognized and strictly adhered to the 
principle of non-interference with sla- 
very in the States. Mr. Chase dis- 
tinctly stated this in a letter of Sep- 
tember, 1861, to Green Adams, when 
he said: 

I am sure that neither the President nor any 
member of the Administration has any desire to 
convert this war for the Union and for national 


existence in the Union. and under the Constitu- 
tion, into a war upon any State institution. 


This is a correct statement as re- 
gards the entire Administration in 
1861. But a year later the President, 
under the pressure of military necessi- 
ty, found it essential for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war and the sal- 
vation of the Government, to issue his 
preliminary proclamation of Septem- 
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ber 22, 1862, for the emancipation of 
slaves in the rebel States—a_ bold 
measure, devised, decided upon, and 
adopted by himself, as he declared 
when he read the document to his full 
Cabinet, and for it and its conse- 
quences he then and there avowed 
that he alone was responsible. 

To Mr. Chase, the recognized, dis- 
tinctive anti-slavery man of the Cabi- 
net, the proceeding was wholly unex- 
pected. He was, of course, not unfa- 
vorable to emancipation, but its advo- 
cate, and had not doubted that war 
would secure it. He anticipated, 
however, that it would be effected 
gradually and by military successes. 
The steps taken by Fremont in Mis- 
souri, Hunter at Port Royal, and 
others, to give freedom to the slaves 
within the lines of the Union armies, 
which the President disapproved, were 
not condemned by Chase. His suppo- 
sitions and convictions were that the 
generals, as they made advances, 
would, from military necessity, give 
freedom to the bondmen. With a be- 
lief that though a work of detail the 
results would be certain, he had en- 
couraged that policy. 

Fremont’s unauthorized proceeding 
led to that officer’s being relieved of 
his command, and Hunter’s emancipa- 
tion order was revoked by the Presi- 
dent in a proclamation of May 19, 
1862, disowning any knowledge of the 
act—proclaiming that neither General 
Hunter, nor any other commander, 
was authorized to declare the slaves 
of any State free—that whether the 
President, as Commander-in-Chief of 
the army and navy, was competent to 
do it, might be questioned; but if it 
became a necessity indispensable to the 
maintenance of the Government to ex- 
ercise such power, he, under his re- 
sponsibility, reserved to himself its 
exercise, and that he did not feel jus- 
tified in leaving the decision to com- 
manders in the field. 

When, in September, 1862, the war 
had made such progress as to render 
interference by the general Govern- 
ment necessary, he did not leave the 
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subject to subordinates, but took upon 
himself the responsibility alluded to 
in his proclamation of May. Mr. 
Chase had the sagacity to see that the 
prestige previously accorded him as 
the leading emancipationist of the Ad- 
ministration would thereafter cease. 
What he had expected would be 
brought about in detail by the gene- 
rals in their progress upon rebel terri- 
tories, the President, as Commander- 
in-Chief, had by one bold stroke ac- 
complished under the war powers. 
Emancipation, as decreed by Mr. Lin- 
coln, was not a legislative enactment, 
a statutory law under the Constitu- 
tion, but an Executive order, the re- 
sult of military necessity—an act of 
the President as Commander-in-Chief 
in the prosecution of the war rather 
than in his civil administrative capa- 
city as Chief Magistrate, striking down 
at one blow one of the most sacred 
and specially guarded of all the rights 
which the States had reserved to them- 
selves. It was claimed, however, and 
by none more strenuously than by 
some of the radicals in Congress, that 
it was a high-handed assumption; 
that while they were favorable to 
emancipation, legislation was necessa- 
ry to consummate the measure. Yet in 
truth neither the legislative nor the 
executive branch, nor both combined, 
were constitutionally empowered to 
emancipate—it was purely a war mea- 
sure, and of its necessity the President 
had to judge, and take the responsi- 
bility. If the Executive could do this, 
why, asked the radicals, had not he 
and Congress power to go still further 
with the rebels and rebel States, and 
modify their institutions in other re- 
spects? Why not protect the slaves 
when free—endow them with suffrage, 
and though ignorant and uncultured, 
make them by law politically the 
equals of the whites, who were cultur- 
ed and refined? The answer was those 
would be civil acts, and did not come 
under the laws of war or military 
necessity. But the radicals insist- 
ed that Congress could emancipate 
without regard for the Counstitu- 
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tion, or considering the change which 
this assumption would effect in our 
federal system—making the general 
Government supervisory and abso- 
lute over the States and people—a 
government of persons regulating and 
dictating the social and political con- 
dition of the people, enforcing by law 
equality of the races, overruling local 
sovereignties, and absorbing and ex- 
ercising powers never delegated. 
Senator Sumner, who seemed to 
consider himself the patron and spe- 
cial guardian of the colored race, and 
particularly of the slaves, early claim- 
ed that Government aid and protection 
must be given to the negroes, whom 
he styled ‘* wards of the nation,” and 
the States compelled to allow them to 
vote. Mr. Chase earnestly supported 
the President’s emancipation policy, 
but did not at once assent to the cen- 
tralizing theories of Sumner and the 
extremists. A regard for the reserved 
sovereignty of the States and the prin- 
ciple of strict construction which he 
had previously maintained, gave way 
after the President’s emancipation 
proclamation, and he codperated with 
Senator Sumner in the policy of ex- 
cluding the rebel States from the Un- 
ion, and denying them restoration un- 
til the negroes were permitted to vote. 
The dissatisfaction of the leading rad- 
icals in Congress because the Presi- 
dent had, by an executive order, with- 
out Congressional assistance, done an 
act which they could not disapprove, 
was increased, and led them to cast 
about through the succeeding year for 
a Presidential candidate of less indi- 
viduality to succeed Mr, Lincoln. 
Their minds seemed to concentrate on 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and he, 
nothing loth, was approached on the 
subject. While exceedingly solici- 
tous in regard to the office, he felt 
the delicacy of his position, and his 
relation to the chief who gave him 
his confidence—was coy and reserved 
—met in secret with these uneasy 
spirits, but did not communicate that 
fact or the purpose to the President. 
His sentiments on the subject of being 
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a candidate, and especially his feelings 
toward and his honest opinions of 
Mr. Lincoln, are truthfully expressed 
in the following private letter to his 
son-in-law, Governor Sprague: 
WASHINGTON, Nevember 25, 1863. 

. « « IfI were controlled by merely personal 
sentiments, I should prefer the reélection of Mr. 
Lincoln to that of any other man. But I doubt 
the expediency of reélecting anybody, and I think 
a man of differeut qualities from those the Presi- 
dent has will be needed for the next four years. 
I am not anxious to be regerded as that man ; 
and I am quite willing to leave that question to 
the decision of those who agree in thinking that 
some such man should be chosen. 

I can never permit myself to be driven into 
any hostile or unfriendly position as to Mr, Lin- 
coln. His course toward me has always been so 
fair and kind, his progress toward entire agree- 
ment with me on the great question of slavery 
has been so constant, though rather slower than 
I wished for, and his general character is so mark- 
ed by traits which command respect and affec- 
tion, that I can never consent to anything which 
he himself could or would consider as incompati- 
ble with perfect honor and good faith, if I were 
capable—which I hope I am not—of a departure 
from either, even where an euemy might be con- 
cerned. . . 

A few days after this letter was 
written, President Lincoln issued his 
amnesty proclamation, extending par- 
don to those rebels who would re- 
turn to duty, and also inviting re- 
construction and restoration, This 
document, intended to promote re- 
conciliation and the reéstablishment 
of the suspended States in their true 
position, had been thoroughly discuss- 
ed in Cabinet, and distinctly approved 
by every member, but was denounced 
by the radicals as another Executive 
assumption, 

The amnesty proclamation and an- 
nual message were transmitted to 
Congress on the 8th of December, 
1863, and on the 15th of December 
Thaddeus Stevens moved a reference 
of that part which related to the con- 
dition and treatment of the rebel 
States to a special committee. This 
motion was amended by H. Winter 
Davis, who proposed to refer that part 
of the message which related to the 
duty of the United States to guarantee 
to the States a republican form of gov- 
ernment, to a committee of nine. It 
was well understood that this move- 
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ment was antagonistic to the policy of 
the President, and by those in the in- 
trigue, to the President himself. The 
persons concerned were in constant in- 
timate intercourse with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and, on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, on the appearance of the Pome- 
roy circular, three months after the 
letter to Governor Sprague, Mr. Chase 
informed the President that he had 
been consulted in regard to the selec- 
tion of a person for President, and 
consented himself to be a candidate. 

About this time his views of amnes- 
ty and the President’s policy of ex- 
tending pardon to the rebels, and a 
restoration of the suspended States to 
the Union, appear to have undergone 
achange. In a letter to Gerritt Smith 
on the 2d of March, 1864, when the 
efforts in his behalf were at the culmi- 
nating point, he said: 

The amnesty proclamation seems to fail. I 
don't like the qualification in the oath required ; 
nor the limitation of the right of suffrage to 
those who take the oath, and are otherwise qual- 
ified according to the State laws in force before 
the rebellion. I fear these are fatal concessions. 
Why should not ai seldiers who fight for their 
country vote in ii? Why should not the intelli- 
gent colored man of Louisiana have a voice as a 
free citizen in restoring and maintaining loyal as- 
cendency ? 

Not until these radical meetings in 
the winter of 1864 to make a Presi- 
dent do I recollect that Mr. Chase fa- 
vored the policy of conferring on col- 
ored persons the privilege of voting by 
the exercise of federal authority, nor 
even then that he thought the amnes- 
ty proclamation seemed to fail. 

It is due to President Lincoln and 
Secretary Chase to state that at a later 
period, and only a day or two preced- 
ing the President’s death, there arose 
a difference as to the sentiments of 
Mr. Chase on some points of the am- 
nesty proclamation. The points are 
of historical interest, and though the 
issue was raised subsequently, it may 
be properly introduced here. 

Mr. Lincoln, on his return to Wash- 
ington, after the fall of Richmond, 
was serenaded on the evening of the 
1ith of April, by his fellow citizens, 
whom he addressed from the portico 
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of the White House in a carefully 
prepared speech. The occasion was 
one of deep interest, not only from the 
fact of the downfall of the rebellion, 
but from the opening future of our 
political condition. The crisis had 
arrived when it was to be decided 
whether his policy of conciliation, giv- 
ing to the rebels amnesty, to the sus- 
pended States their proper practical 
relation with the Union, and to the 
whole country reconciliation and 
peace, or whether the radical policy 
of continued contention, subjugation, 
disunion of States, sectional animosi- 
ty, sectional government of a part of 
the States by other sections, and a dis- 
regard and destruction of that politi- 
cal equality of the States which was 
guaranteed by the Constitution, 
should prevail. Down to this period, 
when the Confederacy was dissolving, 
and the war virtually at an end, the 
President, who, by his ability, skill, 
and management, had continued to 
keep the Republicans united, and in 
the main succeeded in carrying for- 
ward his humane and paternal policy, 
was at open issue with the radicals, 
whose vengeful, irreconcilable, and 
persecuting hatred he had defeated. 
Returning triumphant from Rich- 
mond, he was more fully than ever be- 
fore convinced of the rectitude of his 
course and the necessity of magnanim- 
ity to the Southern people if the coun- 
try was to be united, prosperous, and 
at peace. At the same time he was 
aware that he would be compelled to 
encounter resistance and violent oppo- 
sition from the leading radical minds, 
who took different views, and had 
party ends to subserve. It was under 
these circumstances, and with a full 
knowledge of the difficulties to be met 
in reéstablishing the Union by a res- 
toration of the States to their proper 
practical relation, that his speech of 
the 11th of April was prepared, It 
was not an impromptu speech, but a 
written document, deliberately and 
studiously prepared—the last public 
utterance of President Lincoln on the 
subject of reconstruction, which he 
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had adopted and consistently pursued, 
and which, had he not been murder- 
ed, he would, without doubt, have 
carried to successful completion, but 
for adhering to which his successor, 
not less honest and firm, but less skil- 
ful and adroit in managing men, was 
impeached. President Lincoln said: 

As a general rule I abstain from reading the re- 
ports of attacks upon myself, wishing not to be 
provoked by that to which I cannot properly of- 
fer an answer. In spite of this precaution, how- 
ever, it comes to my knowledge that I am much 
censured from some supposed agency in setting 
up and seeking to sustain the new State govern- 
ment of Louisiana. In this I have done just so 
much as and no more than the public knows. In 
the annual message of December, 1863, and ac- 
companying proclamation, I presented a plan of 
reconstruction (as the phrase goes) which 1 prom- 
ised, if adopted by any State, should be accepta- 
ble to and sustained by the executive govern- 
ment of the nation. I distinctly stated that this 
was not the only plan which might possibly be 
acceptable ; and i also distinctly protested that 
the Executive claimed no right to say when or 
whether members should be admitted to seats in 
Congress from such States. This plan was, in 
advance, submitted to the then Cabinet, and dis- 
tinctly approved by every member of it. One of 
them suggested that I should then, and in that 
connection, apply the emancipation proclamation 
to the theretofore excepted parts of Virginia and 
Louisiana; that I should drop the suggestion 
about apprenticeship for freed people, and that I 
should omit the protest against my own power 
in regard to the admission of members of Con- 
gress ; but even he approved every part and par- 
cel of the plan which has since been employed 
or touched by the action of Louisiana. . 

I have been shown a letter on this subject, sup 
posed to be an able one, in which the writer ex- 
presses regret that my mind has not seemed to be 
definitely fixed on the question whether the se- 
ceding States, so called, are in the Union or out 
of it. It would perhaps add astonishment to his 
regret were he to learn that, since I have found 
professed Union men endeavoring to make that 
question, I have purposely forborne any public 
expression upon it. As appears to me that ques- 
tion has not been, or yet is, a practically material 
one, and that any discussion of it, while it thus 
remains practically immaterial, could have no ef- 
fect other than the mischievous one of dividing 
our friends. As yet, whatever it may hereafter 
become, that question is bad, as a basis of a con- 
troversy, and good for nothing at all—a merely 
pernicious abstraction. We all agree that the se- 
ceding States, so called, are out of their proper 
practical relation with the Union, and that the 
sole object of the Government, civil and military, 
in regard to those States, is to again get them in- 
to that proper practical relation. I believe it is 
not only possible, but in fact easier to do this 
without deciding, or even considering, whether 
these States have ever been out of the Union, 
than with it. Finding themselves safely at 
home, it would be utterly immaterial whether 
they had ever been abroad. Let us all join in do- 
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ing the acts necessary to restoring the proper 
practical relations between these States and the 
Union, and each for ever after innocently indulge 
his own opinion whether, in doing the acts, he 
brought the States from without into the Union, 
or only gave them proper assistance, they never 
having been out of it, 

President Lincoln’s policy of peace 
and reconstruction adopted at an ear- 
ly day, and communicated to Congress 
in December, 1863, had encountered 
persistent opposition from the radical 
leaders, but from it he never swerved. 
It may be regarded as his unalterable 
conviction, and the above address his 
last communication to his countrymen 
on these subjects. 

This speech, delivered on the 11th 
of April, drew from Mr. Chase on the 
following day, the 12th of April, a 
letter, in which that gentleman said: 

I recollect the suggestions you mention ; my 
impression is that they were in writing. There 
was another which you do not mention, and which 
I think was not in writing. It is distinct in my 
memory, though doubtless forgotten by you. It 
was an objection to the restriction of participa- 
tion in reorganization te persons having the 
qualification of voters under the laws in force 
just before rebellion. Ever since questions of 
reconstruction have been talked about it has 
been my opinion that colored loyalists ought to 
be allowed to participate in it; and it was be- 
cause of this opinion that I was anxious to have 
this question left open. I did not, however, say 
much about the restriction. I was the only one 
who expressed a wish for its omission, and did 
not desire to seem pertinacious. 

The extracts are characteristic of 
the two men, and exemplify the posi- 
tion and character of each. 

The President was assassinated on 
the 14th day of April, two days after 
the date of Mr. Chase's letter; and this 
subject of difference between them 
terminated at his death. My own re- 
collection of the discussion in Cabinet 
on the amnesty proclamation, in the 
autumn of 1863—particularly that 
which related to the subject of re- 
stricting the privilege of voting on the 
question of reconstruction—is in ac- 
cord with that of the President. The 
radical opposition to that restriction, 
and to the President's amnesty pro- 
clamation and method of reconstruc- 
tion, was immediate and active. His 
propositions were denounced as Ex- 
ecutive assumptions. Stevens, Wade, 
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H. Winter Davis, and others took in- 
stant measures to counteract and de- 
feat them, by referring the subject to 
a select committee, that matured a 
scheme, and in February reported Da- 
vis’s bill to guarantee to certain States 
a republican form of government. 

On the 22d of February, after the 
publication of the Pomeroy election- 
eering circular, Mr. Chase, feeling it 
necessary to make some explanation, 
wrote the President, disavowing any 
**knowledge of the existence of the 
letter,” but admitted that ‘‘a few 
weeks ago several gentlemen called 
on me, and expressed their desire 
—shared by many earnest friends of 
our common cause—that I would allow 
my name to be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the people, in conven- 
tion, in connection with the approach- 
ing election of Chief Magistrate... . 
We have had several interviews. . . . 
I accepted their judgment as decisive. 
- . . The organization of the com- 
mittee followed these conversations. 
- . . Thought this explanation due 
you,” etc. 

The explanation was not made until 
after the intrigue became public by the 
publication of Pomeroy’s confidential 
circular; but the movement, though 
secret, had been known to the Presi- 
dent almost from its inception. He 
replied to Mr. Chase on the 29th of 
February, stating: 

My knowledge of Mr. Pomeroy’s letter having 
been made pustlic came to me only the day you 
wrote; but I had, in spite of myself, known of its 
existence several days before. I have not vet read 
it, and I think I shall not, I was not shocked or 
surprised by the appearance of the letter, because 
Ihad had knowledge of Mr. Pomeroy’s commit- 
tee, and of secret issues which, I supposed, came 
from it, and of secret agents who, I supposed, 
were sent out by it, for several weeks. I have 
known just as little of those things as my friends 
have allowed me to know. They bring the docu- 
ments to me, but I do not read them; they tell me 
what they think fit to tell me, but I do not in- 
quire for more. 

Mr. Chase resigned his place in the 
Treasury, after the nomination at Bal- 
timore, and left the Department on the 
80th of June—the close of the fiscal 
year. There had been for some time 
constrained courtesy, or want of that 


cordial intimacy which existed prior 
to 1864. The President was aware 
that Treasury officials were among his 
sharpest opponents, and that in Con- 
gress as well as in the Treasury excep- 
tion was taken to his management of 
affairs and his method of administer- 
ing the Government. It was also cir- 
culated that he was under improper 
influences—alluding to the Secretary 
of State. Mr. Lincoln was declared 
by the radicals to be too yield- 
ing in his disposition; was grant- 
ing too liberal amnesty to the reb- 
els; was for too easy reconstruction; 
wanted firmness; and was in fact un- 
equal to the vast and responsible du- 
ties of Chief Magistrate at such an im- 
portant period. If these complaints or 
rumors were not prompted by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as was said by 
his opponents, they were not checked or 
discountenanced by him. Some of the 
most offensive objections to the Presi- 
dent emanated from subordinates of 
the Treasury Department—the person- 
al confidants and official dependents 
of the Secretary. They asserted, more- 
over, that the Treasury and finances 
were in such a condition that the sys- 
tem inaugurated by Mr. Chase was 
necessary to the administration of the 
Treasury and the stability of the Gov- 
ernment, and that he was indispensa- 
ble for its successful operation. 

It was at this juncture, and with 
these warnings to the President and 
the country, that Mr. Chase tendered 
his resignation. It was, as unexpect- 
edly to himself as others, promptly ac- 
cepted; for he had, on one or two pre- 
vious occasions, suggested resignation, 
a proposition which the President qui- 
etly putaside. The occasion and alleged 
cause for this resignation was a differ- 
ence in regard to the person to be ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer at New 
York. Mr. John J. Cisco, the incum- 
bent, who resigned from infirm health, 
was a Democrat, and there were diffi- 
culties in selecting a successor; but 
the Secretary, after canvassing many 
names, finally recommended his assist- 
ant in the Department, Maunsell B, 
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Field, who had at one time been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Cisco, and who was 
also a Democrat. The selection was 
exceedingly distasteful to Senator 
Morgan and sundry prominent Repub- 
licans, who objected to the appoint- 
ment because they desired, as the Sec- 
retary feared and said, ‘‘to make a 
party engine of the office, without suf- 
ficient regard for the necessities of 
the service.” The apprehensions of 
the Secretary may have been unfound- 
ed in this instance; but there is no 
doubt that the interference of mem- 
bers of Congress to control appoint- 
ments is often highly detrimegtal to 
good Government. Inthescramble to 
get Congressional support for this im- 
portant Executive appointment at 
New York—an appointment for the 
correct management of which the Sec- 
retary and not members of Congress 
was held responsible—Mr. Field suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a majority of the 
New York members in his favor; and 
this was claimed to be conclusive. But 
the President, who personally knew 
Mr. Field, did not think him a proper 
man for the place. Other circumstan- 
ces not unlikely influenced him to de- 
cline accepting the Secretary’s selec- 
tion, though he usually acquiesced in 
the nominations of subordinates by 
heads of departments to places for the 
proper management of which they 
were more immediately responsible. 
Meantime, Mr. Cisco, on the earnest 
appeal of the Secretary, consented to 
hold the office for another quarter; 
and Mr. Chase, when communicating 
this fact, which he did on the day fol- 
lowing the refusal to appoint Mr. 
Field, tendered his resignation, be- 
cause, he said, ‘‘I cannot help feeling 
that my position here is not altogether 
acceptable to you.” The resignation 
was an important step for both him- 
self and the President; and the an- 
nouncement that it had been tender- 
ed and was accepted was a surprise 
to the friends of both and to the coun- 
try. 

Governor Tod of Ohio was offered 
the place, but declined it. The office 
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was then conferred on Senator Fes- 
senden of Maine. That gentleman, 
though gratified with the honor, en- 
tered upon the duties with doubt and 
reluctance. He was, at the time—and 
had been from the commencement of 
Mr. Lincoln’s administration—chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, which 
brought him into close intimacy with 
Mr. Chase, and was a warm supporter 
of that gentleman and his financial 
policy. He had ceased to be a sup- 
porter of Mr. Seward, whom he had 
once admired, but was not antagonis- 
tic to Mr. Lincoln. As a lawyer Mr. 
Fessenden stood well at the bar; as a 
Senator he had exhibited capacity, 
and possessed legislative experience ; 
but he was physically and often men- 
tally dyspeptic; and, though honest 
and conservative, was, in his infirm 
health, at times afflicted with an irri- 
table temper that impaired his useful- 
ness. He was nevertheless recogniz- 
ed as occupying a place in the front 
rank of the Senate of that day, where 
he was faithful and industrious. If 
not always profound, he had quick 
perceptions, and was an excellent crit- 
ic; but his political views were tainted 
in some degree with the prejudice of 
early partisanship, of which he could 
not always entirely divest himself. 
Yet he was ever desirous to be just. 
It was a trial to him to undertake the 
laborious duties of the Treasury; and 
in resigning his seat in the Senate to 
enter upon those duties, he was actua- 
ted by patriotic motives, and a willing- 
ness to make any sacrifice for his coun- 
try. It was soon obvious, however, to 
his friends and himself, that his mind 
and temperament were not as well 
adapted to his new position as to that 
which he had resigned; that, whatev- 
er might be his legislative capacity, 
which was in many respects second to 
few of his associates, he was deficient 
in executive power and administrative 
skill and ability. 

The retirement of Mr. Chase did not 
create the sensation that was anticipa- 
ted. His administration of the Trea- 
sury and the finances had been so vio- 
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lently assailed by the Democrats, that 
they were compelled to accept his 
withdrawal as a relief; and the friends 
of the President, who had witnessed 
with disfavor the efforts to supersede 
Mr. Lincoln, were not sorry that Mr. 
Chase was disconnected with the Ad- 
ministration. 

Sagacious men were unable to form 
an opinion as to the financial policy of 
the President in these Treasury ap- 
pointments. The truth was, he had 
none, and did not profess to have any. 
Overwhelmed with iabor and the re- 
sponsibility which the war imposed, 
he had trusted to his Secretary, when 
not in conflict with his own opinions, 
as he had trusted other Secretaries. 
The currency and national finances had 
not, in the tumult of hostilities, been 
specialties with him. When Mr. 
Chase, who was understood to be a 
constitutional hard-money man, yield- 
ed to the opposite doctrine, assented 
to the issue of irredeemable paper cur- 
rency, legalizing it as money, making 
paper during war a lawful tender for 
debt, and connected with this policy 
the establishment of national banks, 
the President had acquiesced in the 
proceedings, though some of the Cabi- 
net had questioned their wisdom and 
correctness. Governor Tod of Ohio, 
who was first offered the Treasury on the 
retirement of Mr. Chase, was a Demo- 
crat in his antecedents, a resolute sup- 
porter of the war for the Union, and 
the Administration in its measures, 
but was opposed to an irredeemable 
paper currency; was an avowed hard- 
money man of the Jackson and Benton 
school; consequently not a disciple of 
Mr. Chase, nor an admirer of his finan- 
cial policy, though in the emergency 
created by the war he acquiesced and 
did not oppose it. Mr. Fessenden, a 
Whig of the old school, was the oppo- 
site of Governor Tod on banking and 
paper-money questions, past and pres- 
ent. It was a mystery not easily sus- 
ceptible of explanation—certainly not 
very consistent—that two men of such 
opposing views on currency, money, 
and finance should have been succes- 
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sively and within a few days invited 
to the same important position. The 
result proved that the President, if 
committed to no financial policy, had 
acted with political shrewdness in the 
steps which he had taken. The ap- 
pointments were made without con- 
sultation or advice with his Cabi- 
net. In tendering the office to Gov- 
ernor Tod, an old Jacksonian Dem- 
ocrat, he disarmed, in a measure, or 
blunted, the edge of Democratic hos- 
tility. It did not disappoint him that 
Tod declined to step into the shoes 
which Mr. Chase vacated. Perhaps he 
would have been disappointed had he 
accepted. It would have been diffi- 
cult, in the then existing state of 
things, to change the financial policy 
of the Government; and Governor 
Tod—an Ohio man as well as Mr. 
Chase—could not, with his convie-. 
tions, if he possessed the requisite ta- 
lents and ability, adopt it. On the 
other hand, when the President called 
upon Mr. Fessenden, he invited to his 
council the right-hand man of Mr. 
Chase—the chairman of the finance 
committee of the Senate, the partici- 
pant in and adviser of all the Treasury 
measures which had been adopted 
throughout Mr. Chase’s administration 
of the department. It was difficult 
for the friends of that gentleman to 
take exceptions or umbrage to the ap- 
pointment, or to condemn the finan- 
cial management of his most conspicu- 
ous adviser and confidant. By the two 
selections thus made it was apparent 
the President was wedded to none of 
the disputed financial theories or sys- 
tems. The policy of the Treasury 
which had been instituted was not 
changed with the change of the Secre- 
tary; and the Administration lost no 
strength in consequence, but was real- 
ly benefited, for Mr. Fessenden, if he 
had less executive power and ability 
than Mr. Chase, had incurred no enmi- 
ties, was opposed by no rivalries, but 
enjoyed the general confidence of the 
country. 

If Mr. Chase experienced disappoint- 
ment from the course which things 
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had taken, and in which most of his 
considerate partisans acquiesced, he 
and they had the good sense to sub- 
mit to what they could not control, 
though there were occasional expres- 
sions in private of uneasy discontent. 
The President well understood the 
case, and had little apprehension from 
that quarter. Few persons could bet- 
ter feel the public pulse or judge more 
correctly the sentiments and wishes 
of the people, their views on impor- 
tant questions, and their estimate, 
whether right or wrong, of men. The 
course of events had satisfied him that 
Mr. Chase, whatever might be his 
mental strength, did not possess that 
inspiring magnetism which controls 
or leads the popular mind, nor had he 
the political power which derives 
strength from public opinion. He 
had courted the radicals and possessed 
such standing and influence that they 
would have consented as an alterna- 
tive to make him their candidate, but 
he was not in all respects what they 
demanded in a leader. He declined 
to commit himself fully to their ultra 
views, and when they became con- 
vinced he had not the popular support 
which they once supposed he possessed, 
he was no longer their man. He had 
assented to the amnesty proclamation, 
was less a centralist and more of a 
constitutionalist than the radical man- 
agers required, had regard for the 
rights of the States—rights which it 
was the object of Stevens, Davis, and 
others to break down. They therefore 
felt little reluctance in abandoning 
him. Nor was Fremont, who had been 
substituted at Cleveland, a favorite 
with them. His letter of acceptance, 
while it showed he was as emphatic in 
his hostility to Lincoln as they could 
wish, was in other respects exception- 
able. Thaddeus Stevens, skilful be- 
yond others as a party tactician, 
shrewd, cunning, audacious, and un- 
scrupulous, had never been an admirer 
of Fremont, and became indifferent 
after the Cleveland nomination in re- 
gard to candidates. The great ends 
which he labored to attain were sub- 
47 
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jugation of the Southern people, con- 
fiscation of their property, reduction 
of their States to provinces, and na- 
tional centralization; but these ends 
were no nearer consummation with 
Fremont than with Lincoln. 

The Winter Davis reconstruction 
act, as it was called, which from the 
time of its introduction, in February, 
had been used as an instrument to 
shape the course of the Republican 
party in the selection of a candidate 
and also to influence the action of the 
President, had lingered through the 
session until after the convention at 
Baltimore renominated Mr. Lincoln— 
a result that was accomplished despite 
the chicanery of the managing radi- 
cals. Not succeeding in defeating his 
nomination, they persisted in pressing 
the law that was designed to override 
his amnesty proclamation and recon- 
struction policy, which they pro- 
nounced Executive assumptions. It 
was Claimed that the President must 
not act on these important questions 
until ‘‘after obtaining the assent of 
Congress’; that ‘‘ the Executive ought 
not to be permitted to handle this 
great question”; that ‘‘it belongs to 
the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” It was asked in reply if 
the right of the President to pardon, 
grant amnesty, and prescribe a method 
of reconstruction was denied, that the 
friends of the bill should point out 
the provision in the Constitution which 
authorized Congress to exercise any 
more power than the President. It 
was of course impossible for the rad- 
icals to give any satisfactory answer, 
and they fell back on the phrase that 
Congress shall guarantee to every 
State a republican form of govern- 
ment, which is no grant of power to 
Congress to pardon, to grant amnesty, 
to make new constitutions for the 
States or destroy the old ones, 

Congress adjourned on the Fourth 
of July, and the passage of the bill 
had been delayed until the last hour 
of the session; consequently the bill 
did not reach the President in time 
for him to assign the reasons why he 
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was unprepared to give it his appro- 
val. Not doubting that it would be- 
come a law, the gentlemen who had 
prepared and navigated the bill, with 
its various proposed amendments, and 
directed the discussion which at op- 
portune times had taken place, con- 
gratulated themselves on the consum- 
mation of their labors as a crowning 
radical achievement at the moment of 
separation. The same gentlemen were 
astounded and indignant a few days 
later‘on reading the proclamation of 
the President of the 8th of July in- 
forming the country that Congress 
had passed a bill which expressed the 
sense of that department of the Gov- 
ernment for restoring the States in 
rebellion to their proper practical rela- 
tion in the Union, which plan it was 
thought fit to lay before the people 
for their consideration, as the Execu- 
tive department had already done in 
the amnesty proclamation and annual 
message of December. Thus present- 
ing the case, he said: 


Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President 
of the United States, do proclaim, declare, and 
make known, that while I am, as I was in De- 
cember last, when by proclamation I propounded 
a plan for restoration, unprepared by a formal ap- 
proval of this bill to be inflexibly committed to 
any single plan of restoration, and while I am 
also unprepared to declare that the free State 
constitutions and governments already adopted 
and installed in Arkansas and Louisiana shall be 
set aside and held for naught, thereby repelling 
and discouraging the loyal citizens who have set 
up the same, as to further effort, or to declare a 
constitutional competency in Congress to abolish 
slavery in the States, but at the same time sin- 
cerely hoping and expecting that a constitutional 
amendment abolishing throughout the nation may 
be adopted, nevertheless I am fully satisfied with 
the system for restoration contained in the bill as 
one very proper for the loyal people of any State 
choosing to adopt it ; and that I am, and at all 
times shall be, prepared to give the Executive aid 
and assistance to any such people, so soon as 
military resistance to the United States shall 
have been suppressed in any such State, and the 
people thereof shall have sufficiently returned to 
their obedience to the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States, in which case military gov- 
ernors will be appointed, with directions to pro- 
ceed according to the bill. 


This presentation of the issue or 
difference between the President and 
the radical schemers in Congress, in- 
volving the distinctive and funda- 
mental principles of each, was so plain 
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and truthful that it could not be de- 
nied, and yet it placed the radicals in 
such a predicament that they could not 
afford to be nor were they disposed to 
be silent. A very elaborate manifesto, 
or as it was termed a protest, was 
therefore prepared against the Presi- 
dent and his proclamation, which was 
signed by Senator Wade and H. Win- 
ter Davis of the House of Representa- 
tives, who had been chairmen of the 
committees of their respective houses 
in reporting and carrying through the 
Congressional reconstruction law to 
which the President did not give his 
approval. This manifesto or protest 
arraigning President Lincoln was ad- 
dressed ‘‘to the supporters of the 
Government,” and began by saying: 

We have read without surprise but not without 
indignation, the proclamation of the President of 
the 8th of July, 1864. 

The supporters of the Administration are re- 
sponsible to the country for its conduct, and it is 
their right and duty to check the encroachments 
of the Executive on the authority of Congress, 
and to require it to confine itself to its proper 
sphere. 

It is impossible to pass in silence this procla- 
mation without neglecting that duty ; and havy- 
ing as much responsibility as any others in sup- 
porting the Administration, we are not disposed 
to fail in the other duty of asserting the rights of 
Congress, 

The protest, illogical, unconstitu- 
tional in its premises, filled with tech- 
nicalities, assumptions, misstatements, 
and misrepresentations which extend- 
ed through several pages, too long to 
be quoted here, charges the President 
with equivocation and falsehood, and 
proceeds, among other things, to say: 

The proclamation is neither an approval nor a 
veto of the bil!; it is therefore a document un- 
known to the laws and Constitution of the United 
States. 

So far as it contains an apology for not signing 
the bill it is a political manifesto against the 
friends of the Government. 

So far as it proposes to execute the bill which 
is not a law it is a grave Executive usurpation. 

It is fitting that the facts necessary to enable 
the friends of the Administration to appreciate 
the apology and the usurpation be spread before 
them. 

Alluding to that part of the procla- 
mation where the President says it 
is fit the Congressional as well as 
the Executive pian of reconstruction 
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should be presented to the people, the 
protest asks: 
By what authority of the Constitution? In 


what forms? ‘Ihe result to be declared by whom? 
With what effect when ascertained ? 


Insinuating that the President has a 
purpose in his leniency and tolerance 
toward the rebels, Messrs. Wade and 
Davis say: 

The President by preventing this bill from be- 
coming a law holds the electoral votes of the 
rebel States at the dictation of his personal ambi- 
tion. 

If those votes turn the balance in his favor, is 
it to be supposed that his competitor, defeated by 
such means, will acquiesce ? 

If the rebel majority assert their supremacy in 
those States, and send votes which elect an ene- 
my of the Government, will we not repel his 
claims ? 

And is not that civil war for the Presidency in- 
augurated by the votes of the rebel States ? 

Seriously impressed with these dangers, Con- 
gress, ‘‘the proper constitutional authority,’’ for- 
mally declared that there are no State govern- 
ments in the rebel States, and provided for their 
erection at a proper time. 


The protest goes on to say: 


Under the Constitution, the right to Senators 
and Representatives is inseparable from a State 
government. 

If there be a State government, the right is ab- 
solute. 

If there be no State government, there can be 
no Senators or Representatives chosen. 

The two Houses of Congress are expressly de- 
clared to be the sole judges of their own mem- 
bers. 

When, therefore, Senators and Representatives 
are admitted, the State government under whose 
authority they were chosen is conclusively estab- 
lished ; when they are rejected, its existence is as 
conclusively rejected and denied; and to this 
judgment the President is bound to submit. 

The President proceeds to express his unwil- 
lingness ‘to declare a constitutional competency 
in Congress to abolish slavery in States” as an- 
other reason for not signing the bill. 

But the bill nowhere proposes to abolish slavery 
in States. 

The bill did provide that all s/aves in the rebel 
States should be manumitted. 


And as regards the proclamation it- 
self: 

A more studied outrage upon the legislative au- 
thority of the people has never been perpetrated. 

Passing a multitude of captious and 
denunciatory flings at the President 
and his policy, the radical protest 
concludes with the following admoni- 
tion to the Chief Magistrate : 


The President has greatly presumed on the for- 
bearance which the supporters of his Administra- 


tion have so long practised, in view of the ardu- 
ous conflict in which we are engaged and the 
reckless ferocity of our political opponents. 

But he must understand that our support is of 
a cause and not of a man; that the authority of 
Congress is paramount and must be respected ; 
that the whole body of the Union men of Con- 
gress will not submit to be impeached by him of 
rash and unconstitutional legislation ; and if he 
wishes our support, ie must confine himself to his 
Executive duties: to obey and execute, not make 
the laws; to suppress by arms armed rebellion, 
and /eave political reorganization to Congress. 

lf the supporters of the Government fail to in- 
sist on this, they become responsible for the 
usurpations which they fail to rebuke, and are 
justly liable to the indignation of the people, 
whose rights and security, committed to their 
keeping, they sacrifice. 

Let them consider the remedy of these usurpa- 
tions, and having found it, fearlessly execute it. 

B. F. Wave, 
Chairman Senate Committee. 
H. Winter Davis, 
Chairman Committee House of Representatives 
on the Rebellious States. 

This radical, factious, party appeal 
‘*to the supporters of the Govern- 
ment” from the official organs of a 
majority in Congress, at a crisis when 
the Administration was putting forth 
its entire energies to sustain the Gov- 
ernment, published at the commence- 
ment of a political campaign for the 
choice of Chief Magistrate, had obvi- 
ously other objects in view than that 
of strengthening the President in his 
efforts to suppress the rebellion. The 
missile was aimed at Abraham Lin- 
coln by ostensible friends, but who 
had for months labored to supersede 
him and defeat his policy of amnesty 
and reconstruction. The two gentle- 
men whose names were appended and 
who with the assistance and counsel 
of others prepared the protest, were 
the representative men of a clique in 
Congress who by caucus machinery 
and party discipline controlled the 
majority of that body. Had Congress 
been in session when the President's 
proclamation was published, the same 
machinery and the same discipline 
might have had some effect. As it 
was, Congress having adjourned and 
the members separated and at their 
homes, where their thoughts and re- 
flections had free exercise, the protest 
was little regarded by them and met 
with no favorable response from the 
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country. Nevertheless the manifesto 
from two among the most conspicuous 
leaders of the Union party in Congress 
had, with an accumulation of troubles 
and cares in the summer of 1864, a 
depressing effect on the President. 
Military successes were at a stand, 
and did not come up to public expec- 
tation. General Grant had promised 
the President personally, in presence 
of the Cabinet, that he would capture 
Richmond if furnished with a suffi- 
cient number of troops, which he was 
assured he should have, and the power 
of the nation had been taxed to fulfil 
that assurance. The vast army of the 
Potomac for a time made advances 
toward Richmond; but the waste and 
slaughter, the immense sacrifices of 
blood and treasure to sustain the Gen- 
eral and reinforce the army so that its 
numbers should not diminish, drew 
heavily on the Government and coun- 
try. It was said by General Grant at 
the commencement of his march to- 
ward Richmond that he should con- 
tinue on that line if it took him all 
summer. The Administration and 
country applauded his pluck and per- 
sistency, and responded with unstinted 
offerings of men and means to his 
calls for support after the successive 
terrible losses at the Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, and al- 
most every step, indeed, of that 
bloody march. Whatever losses were 
sustained were immediately repaired 
by reinforcements, so that the pro- 
gress of the troops was still onward ; 
but these vast efforts were exhausting 
to the country and severely trying to 
the Administration, which was held 
responsible for all the disasters that 
occurred, but received little credit for 
any military successes. The great 
army of Grant, after immense slaugh- 
ter, though it did not retreat, because 
constantly strengthened, had, with- 
out other results than the loss of more 
men than the entire army of Lee and 
at a cost of hundreds of millions of 
treasure, reached the position near 
Richmond from which McClellan had 
been withdrawn in 1862. There it 
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remained for months inactive, and its 
immobility caused great discontent 
through the North and West. The 
President had supplied the army with 
additional troops, so that Grant had a 
greater command on the James than 
when he left the Potomac; but the 
President, while he sent him men 
could not furnish his general with 
tact and strategy to capture the capi- 
tal of the Confederacy. He had an 
army twice the number of that of Lee, 
but seemed incapable of accomplish- 
ing anything—lay inert and almost 
passive, at an expense of more than a 
million per day, on the banks of the 
James, not only during the summer of 
1864, but until after the fall of Fort 
Fisher and the advance of Sherman in 
the spring of 1865. 

The failure of Grant to take Rich- 
mond, after his bloody overland march 
and the great sacrifices which had 
been made to reach it, was discourag- 
ing. 

The President, borne down with 
the anxiety and labor of recruiting, 
reinforcing, and supplying the army, 
which was doing so little, in in- 
spiring the country, disappointed 
in its expectations of military suc- 
cess, in warding off the blows of rad- 
ical friends, and in reconciling political 
differences among his supporters, many 
of whom were opposing instead of 
strengthening and supporting _ his 
measures, began to feel that the Dem- 
ocrats would be likely to succeed in 
the political campaign that was then 
progressing. 

Entering his office on one of these 
days, when it was evident that McClel- 
ian was to be nominated by the Demo- 
crats, when reverses prevailed, when 
affairs were dark, and many friends on 
whom he felt the Government ought 
tc be enabled to rely were despond- 
ing—some of them, like Greeley, pro- 
posing impracticable schemes, and not 
very creditable terms for peace, and 
others were complaining because a 
more unrelenting course was not pur- 
sued—when the Democrats were assail- 
ing him for arbitrary measures, and 
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both Democrats and radicals were ac- 
cusing him of usurpations and holding 
him, not the military commander, ac- 
countable for our slaughtered country- 
men and slow progress in suppressing 
the rebellion, he handed me a sealed 
envelope with a request that I would 
write my name across the back of it. 
One or two members of the Cabinet 
had already done so. In handing it 
to me he remarked that he would not 
then inform me of the contents of the 
paper enclosed, had no explanation to 
make, but that he had a purpose, and 
at some future day I should be inform- 
ed of it, and be present when the seal 
was broken. Some three months later, 
after the election had terminated, all 
the Cabinet being present, he brought 
out this sealed document, which he 
opened and read. It was as follows: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, t 
WasHIneTon, August 23, 1864. 

This morning, as for some days past, it seems 

exceedingly probable that this Administration 

will not be reZlected. Then it will be my duty to 
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codperate with the President elect so as to save 
the Union between the election and the inaugura- 
tion, as he will have secured his election on such 
grounds that he cannot possibly save it after- 
ward. 
A. LINcoLn, 

Mr. Lincoln had, after his election in 
1860, and preceding his inauguration 
in 1861, when the great secession storm 
which threatened the Union was im- 
pending, and States and sections were 
organizing to resist the Government, 
received no word of encouragement, 
no friendly counsel, no generous sup- 
port from the retiring administration. 
He felt that neglect of himself and 
the apparent disregard of the public 
welfare, and, remembering it, he was 
determined that General McClellan, 
who, from the then indications, would 
be nominated and elected, should, in 
that event, receive his willing assistance 
and that of the Administration to pre- 
serve the Union, though chosen by 
men who opposed him and his efforts 
in the national cause. 

GipeoN WELLES. 
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ii was a hundred years ago—like so 

many other things of which it is 
the fashion to speak to-day—and it 
was an exceedingly good - looking 
young man, in the uniform of a cap- 
tain of infantry in the British service. 
He stood with one foot upon the 
shore, or more strictly speaking, the 
quay, the other foot poised above the 
thwart of a boat already well filled 
with officers embarking on board the 
frigate ‘‘ Boadicea,” for the purpose of 
going to quell the insurrection of a few 
audacious rebels in King George’s 
province of Massachusetts Bay. So 


standing, the handsome Captain felt 
himself plucked by the coat so vigor- 
ously as nearly to overthrow him back- 
ward; and turning indignantly, while 
the suspended foot hastily sought 
terra firma, he found himself confront- 
ed by an old man dressed in an old- 
fashioned livery, and blinking very 
much out of a pair of very red eyes. 
‘*What! you, Geoffrey? and drunk 
already!” exclaimed the young man, 
laughing instead of swearing, as 
he had intended. ‘‘ Why, man, it’s 
hardly ten o’clock in the morning!” 
‘* Drunk, Master Godfrey!” retorted 
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the old servant in an injured tone. 
** And to say it to me, that put you on 
your first pony!” 

‘* Yes! and taught me to smoke my 
first pipe, a service for which my lady 
mother well-nigh discharged you from 
her service. Well, man, speak out! 
How come you from Hartclyffe Manor 
thus early? and what is your news, or 
your message?” 

‘*It was this parcel and letter, sent 
you by my lady, Master Godfrey, and 
her dear love; and here’s the parcel 
sure enough, and the letter—well, but 
where’s the letter? Sure, there was a 
letter!” 

And the old groom fumbled clumsily 
in one after another of his capacious 
pockets, his stupid face deepening 
from scarlet to crimson, from crimson 
to purple; while his master stamped 
impatiently, muttered indistinctly, 
and frowned most becomingly; and 
the naval officer in charge of the boat, 
after some portentous glances at the 
group, exclaimed: 

‘“‘The tide is going, Captain Hart- 
clyffe, and there are still two boat- 
loads to embark.” 

‘*Beg pardon, Lieutenant, but it is 
this stupid old servant who—— Well, 
then, Geoffrey, give over and go your 
way home; only, mind you, I shall 
write by the first opportunity, to tell 
my mother that the letter is lost, so 
see that you tell her yourself, so soon 
as you get home, that she may have it 
searched for. No doubt you dropped 
it where you got the ale that is blaz- 
ing in your face at this moment. 
There! take this, though you do de- 
serve it so ill, and get you gone.” 

He tossed a shilling at the old man’s 
feet, sprang into the boat, and in an 
instant had parted from his native 
shore—for ever. 

In his first quiet hour Captain Hart- 
clyffe examined his mother’s parting 
gift, and was a good deal puzzled 
thereby. It was a round box, about 
three inches in diameter, carved from 
a solid piece of tortoise shell, elabo- 
rately engraved all over the outside, 
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and massively mounted in gold. It 
was quite empty, but within the lid 
was set a miniature painted upon ivo- 
ry, at which Captain Hartclyffe gazed 
long and earnestly. It represented a 
girl, perhaps twenty years old, and of 
a surprising beauty. The artist had 
caught, to perfection, the tint of a com- 
plexion neither blond nor brunette, 
but recalling the rich hues and mel- 
low blending upon the cheek of a 
peach ripened against a sunny wall, 
and feasting the eye, even though the 
lips may never dare to press its tempt- 
ing beauty. The hazel eyes and the 
glowing mouth harmonized well with 
this coloring; and so did the cluster- 
ing chestnut curls, somewhat elabo- 
rately dressed, and with a carnation 
bow coquettishly set high upon the 
side nearest the spectator. Around 
the full, white throat was a chain sup- 
porting a little cross; and a knot of 
ribbon on the left side of the bodice 
matched that in the hair. The dress 
appeared to be a robe of richly dam- 
asked silk, cut very low, in the square 
shape, over the bosom, which, as well 
as the arms, was covered by embroi- 
dered lace daintily gathered about the 
throat—a charming costume, a charm- 
ing face. Godfrey Hartclyffe look- 
ed at it long and earnestly, until the 
ripe lips seemed, beneath his gaze, 
to stir themselves in a mocking and 
tantalizing smile. With an audacious 
laugh he pressed his own upon them, 
exclaiming: 

‘*If you mock at me, I will revenge 
myself, my pretty one. Who are you? 
and why has my mother thus sent you 
to bear me company across the seas? 
That you are the portrait of true flesh 
and blood I cannot doubt. You are 
too real for the mere dream of an art- 
ist. But your name, your story, your 
connection with that dear mother— 
who shall tell me all these? The letter 
that stupid oaf contrived to lose, no 
doubt, is answer to all my questions. 
Well, it will come sooner or later; and 
meantime, most beautiful, I will ven- 
ture to use this elegant box for tobac- 
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co, that thus I may many times in the 
day enjoy the pleasure of gazing upon 
your lovely face.” 

While the master thus amused his 
leisure hour, Geoffrey, the old servant, 
was rapidly wending his way back to 
the hostelrie, where he had left his 
nag knee-deep in fodder, and hoping 
to leisurely devour the whole four 
quarts of corn set before him. 
Snatching him from the half-eaten 
feast, the old butler mounted and rode 
steadily back to the little wayside ale- 
house—about half way from Hartclyffe 
Manor to Portsmouth, and some ten 
miles from either—and making his 
way straight into the stable, and to a 
certain stall, groped for some moments 
among the litter, and then slowly 
straightened himself, with a letter in 
his hand. 

“There! I thought I might ha’ 
dropped it when I took that forty 
winks. It was powerful onlucky. 
And now what's to be done? If I 
carry it home to madam, she'll only 
fret and worry, and she’s got enough 
fretting to do over the Captain’s going ; 
and maybe, after all, he'll forget to 
write and tell her; so I'll take the let- 
ter down to Humphrey Butler, the 
lawyer’s clerk, the next time I go to 
town, and he, being a smart fellow, 
will write on it where Master Godfrey 
is to be found in America, and I will 
myself pay the charges of sending it by 
post, in the very next vessel going out. 
So everything will be attended to, and 
nobody hurt, and nobody the wiser. 
That’s what it is to have a head of 
one’s own.” 

And honest Geoffrey, remounting his 
horse, rode gayly home, and reported 
to his mistress that her errand had 
been punctually and faithfully per- 
formed. 

A year, two years passed by; and 
pretty Mabel Wynne, standing in the 
moonlight at the orchard gate, half 
hid in blossoming elder-bushes, saw a 
bent and weary form, leaning heavily 
upon a rough staff, limping toward 
her. The girl was brave, for all her 
fair and fragtle beauty; and these were 
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days when even girls and children 
learned to be heroic, for the fierce tide 
of war had swept the peaceful land 
from end to end, and hardly a family, 
high or low, but had given its men or 
its means to support the struggle so 
near to every heart. So Mabel, al- 
though the torn and stained uniform 
told her that this wounded man was an 
enemy—and probably a fugitive from 
the great fight whose distant cannon- 
ading she had heard three days be- 
fore—stood her ground until, reaching 
the gate, he saw her and paused, the 
moonlight full upon his handsome, 
paliid face and pain-drawn brow. 

“Pardon me for troubling you, 
young lady, but I shall die without 
help. I am sorely wounded; I am 
starving, and worn out with fatigue. 
Can you tell me where ‘to find a sur- 
geon, and where to hide from But 
you, no doubt, consider me an enemy, 
for 1 am a British soldier, and you - 

‘*‘T am an American girl, sir, and so 
no subject of King George,” replied 
Mabe! promptly; and then all gently 
added, ‘‘But I can pity and relieve 
those who do not think as we do, for 
they are men though they may be 
Britishers. Come in, sir, and I will 
take you to the house, where my moth- 
er will dress your wounds, and give 
you food and shelter, I am sure, until 
you can go on; and do not believe that 
we will inform of you, although Dea- 
con White says it is our duty to our 
country. But I never, never could do 
it, or mother either.” 

‘*T donot think you would, my pret- 
ty maid, and I accept your offer right 
gratefully, but——” 

He tottered, and would have fallen 
had not Mabel put her slender orm 
about him; and so, leaning on her 
and on the staff, and stumbling at 
every step, Godfrey Hartclyffe crept 
through the fragrant orchard, and in- 
to the door of the great cool, hospita- 
ble kitchen, where Dame Wynne sat 
knitting stockings for her two boys 
absent with the army, and humming a 
psalm the while. Perhaps her wel- 
come was not so ready or so hearty as 
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her daughter had promised; for was 
not this the very enemy against which 
her sons had gone out to war? But still 
she was a woman, and a Christian, and 
she told herself that here was some 
other woman’s son, and she would 
bear herself toward him as she hoped 
and prayed her own boys in their hour 
of need might be treated by her into 
whose hands they might fall. So the 
wounded man was placed in a clean 
and fragrant bed, and his wounds 
dressed by the dame, whose surgical 
skill was famed throughout the neigh- 
borhood, and tended by Mabel, whose 
light foot, and soft hand, and gentle 
voice fitted her marvellously for a 
nurse, as her sweet temper and pretty 
ways made her the most charming 
companion possible for the tedious 
days of convalescence. 

** You will wear yourself out, dear 
little friend,” the invalid himself 
would say, as she flitted about in his 
service, always seeing the need before 
it was spoken, and happiest when she 
could find most to do in his behalf. 
But to all expostulations she replied 
with so bright a smile, so assured an 
eye, protesting she was doing no more 
than she was quite able to do, and 
that she enjoyed her new duties far 
more than her old ones, that not 
only Godfrey's expostulations, but her 
mother’s more anxious ones, were si- 
lenced, and the world went on to the 
day when, his wounds healed, and his 
health almost restored, Captain Hart- 
clyffe felt that he had no right to lin- 
ger inactive while his companions 
were in the field, and could no longer 
accept the hospitality of the widow 
whose sons his might yet be the hand 
to strike down. So he told Mabel, as 
they stood together in the moonlight 
at the orchard gate, that the next 
night he must set forth upon his jour- 
ney or rather his flight toward New 
York, where the British troops were 
then encamped. 

As she listened the color slowly 
faded from the delicate face of the 
girl, and her eyes grew dark and wild 
with hidden pain; but she said no 
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word, uttered no sound, only leaned 
more heavily with her folded arms up- 
on the top of the little gate, and turn- 
ed her face away from the searching 
light of the moon, while her compan- 
ion went on tenderly to say: 

“*T cannot tell you, little Mabel, 
how I shall miss you, and long for 
your face, your voice, your gentle, 
sisterly tenderness. I shall never for- 
get you, or cease to care for you; and 
so surely as God keeps me alive to the 
end of this war I will come to visit you 
before I return home. Perhaps I may 
carry you with me if your mother will 
spare you, and some of the officers’ 
wives will take charge of you. I should 
so love to have brought you to my 
mother as the girl who had saved her 
son’s life. She would have all but wor- 
shipped you, I believe, and she would 
never have let you leave her. If I never 
return, you will know, dear, that I 
have met a soldier’s death, and you will 
think of me sometimes. There, there, 
little one, do not weep so! I was an 
idiot to speak of such a thing, and you 
with two brothers in the army. Nay, 
my pet, you must not, you shall not! 
See, now, I have something very im- 
portant to say, and a charge to give 
you; and how will you listen if you 
persist in sobbing so?” 

The artful appeal succeeded, as he 
knew it would. To be of use to him 
Mabel would have turned back from 
the edge of the grave, and now she 
choked back her sobs, dried her eyes, 
and without looking round or raising 
her face, said very softly: 

‘* What is it, Captain Godfrey ?” 

For this was the only name she 
knew for him. 

‘* Do you see this box, little Mabel?” 

“Yes, sir. It is the one you always 
carry for tobacco, is it not?” 

‘*Yes. It is of some value, I be- 
lieve, in itself, and for certain reasons 
it is to me the most valuable article I 
possess. Now, I am going to leave 
this with you in safe keeping, and if I 
come back by and by, I shall claim it 
at your hand, and if I do not, I want 
you to write to Sir Harold Hartclyffe, 
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of Hartclyffe Manor, in shire in 
England, and tell him all this story: 
how I came, wounded and dying, to 
your door, and you took me in, and 
nursed, and fed, and cared for me until 
I was ready to set forth again, and how 
I left with you this box, sent me as a 
parting present by our dear mother, 
who died before I ever heard from her 
again; and he, who is my own elder 
brother, will come to you, or send for 
you, and the box shall bring you for- 
tune and friends, for the sake of him 
whom it represents. And now, little 
Mabe!, kiss me good-by, for we may 
not have such another quiet hour.” 

She raised her cold and quivering 
mouth to receive his frank and honest 
kiss, but ske said never a word as she 
walked beside him under the dewy 
trees, until, reaching the house, she 
darted away and was seen no more that 
night. 

Twenty-four hours later she lay 
crushed and moaning in the grass 
where he had stood, and where he had 
bid her the last good-by—lay just as 
she had fallen when his figure disap- 
peared beyond the wood, until the 
mother came to seek her, and led her 
back to the house, muttering bitterly: 

*“*Tt serves me right to have taken 
in an enemy of my country, and of my 
own two boys. He has killed her, and 
he may yet kill them. God forgive 
me!” 

Two months later Godfrey Hart- 
clyffe lay upon the field of . 
his fair hair dabbled in blood, his 
blue eyes wide and glazed, and the 
life slowly welling out of a bayonet 
thrust in his heart. It was Roger 
Wynne, Mabel’s brother, who had 
given it, all unknowing of who his foe 
might be, and in that same hour Ma- 
bel, hundreds of miles away, lay down 
upon the bed whence she never rose 
again. They said she died of some 
common disease then prevalent, but 
her mother knew that she died of a 
broken heart. Almost at the last she 
drew Godfrey’s box from beneath her 
pillow, and taking off the cover, look- 
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ed long and earnestly at the lovely 
face within, murmuring: 

‘*She is so beautiful, so beautiful, 
and he loved her! Pray God, if he is 
dead, that she-does not love him as | 
do, or she must go too. So beautiful, 
and he loved her! What need has she 
of heaven if he lives?” 

When she was gone, and her moth- 
er laid away her little belongings, with 
those bitter tears that only mothers 
know how to shed, she found the box, 
and recalled the charge Mabel had 
given her, to write, when the war 
should be over, to the address so mi- 
nutely remembered, and warn Sir Har- 
old Hartclyffe that his brother was 
dead. But as she looked and remem- 
bered, the mother’s heart grew hard 
and stern, and she tossed the box an- 
grily into the drawer, where she fold- 
ed away the poor child’s treasures, 
saying: 

**Perhaps I will, perhaps I won’t. 
My own child is dead, and why should 
I so much care to let his mother, if he 
has one, know what has become of 
hers? And who can tell if ever my 
boys will come home alive? And he 
was their enemy.” 

Long before the war was over the 
busy matron had forgotten the ad- 
dress, and lost the paper whereon 
poor Mabel’s failing hand had written 
it; and the rich box, with its gold 
mountings, and the beautiful, mock- 
ing face within its lid, lay hidden in 
the unused press with Mabel’s little 
treasures and the clothes slowly moul- 
dering to decay around it. 

And so the years went on, until 
Roger Wynne brought home a wife, 
and the old mother took to her rock- 
ing chair beside the fire, and finally 
lay down to yet more unbroken rest, 
and a new generation came forward to 
strive, and love, and hate, and mourn, 
and rejoice, and at last to die without 
one new motive, or passion, or suffer- 
ing, or result, and just as certain as 
all those who went before, or who 
came after, were certain that theirs 
was the only experience the world had 
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ever known, and theirs the only 
hearts, the only lives that had learned 
the story they were living out. 

And so the hundred years or near it 
went by, and on a summer evening 
sweet and fair as that in which Mabel 
Wynne saw the wounded soldier and 
took him in, giving her own life to 
save his, agirl, young, and fair, and 
gentle as herself, and yet as different 
as generations of culture and ease will 
make the descendant of the patrician 
from that of the plebeian, sat upon the 
garden steps of a handsome country 
house, talking with a young man who 
had thrown himself upon the grass a 
little below her. The tone of their 
conversation was familiar, and some- 
thing more than friendly, yet not the 
tone of lovers, and he was describing 
with great animation the gayeties he 
had just enjoyed at Newport, and 
mentioning one and another of the 
beauties of the season, touching even 
upon their toilets in that appreciative 
manner that speaks a heart and eyes 
not yet engaged to the admiration of 
one exclusive object. 

‘* Will you never be done flirting, 
and settle down, Jack?” asked the 
girl at length, with a faint suspicion 
of impatience in her voice. 

“T don’t know, Georgie. I am 
waiting to find a girl as nice as you, 
and then we shall see,” replied Jack 
lightly. ‘‘ May I light a cigarette?” 

‘‘Of course,” replied Georgie ab- 
sently, and then after a little pause 
she asked, with an odd, nervous laugh, 
**As nice asIlam? Do you think me 
nice, Jack?” 

Jack heard the words, but not the 
tone that gave them all their mean- 
ing. He had lighted his cigarette, 
and rolling over on his back, lay with 
his head upon his folded arms staring 
up at the moon, and smiling to him- 
self. So he only answered the words, 
and said carelessly: 

‘“*Nice? Why, of course you are 
the nicest girl out. But look at here, 
Georgie, I’ve got something to tell 
you if you'll promise not to rough a 
fellow.” 
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‘*Whatisit?” asked Georgie gloom- 
ily. 
‘**Why, the fact is, 'm gone under 
at last.” 

‘**In love?” 

**Why—yes, I suppose you'd call it 
that ”’—and still Jack smiled to him- 
self and stared at the moon, and never 
at Georgie, whose bright, dark face 
had grown wan and pinched in the 
pallid moonlight, and her voice was 
husky as she briefly asked: 

‘* Who is it?” 

“Ah! That’s what I wish you 
would tell me,” returned Jack, nes- 
tling impatiently in the grass. ‘* She’s 
a picture.” 

**And don’t you know of whom?” 

‘It wouldn’t do much good if I 
did, as she would be something like a 
century old if she were alive.” 

‘““O—h!” And Georgie’s laugh, if 
still a nervous one, was one of infinite 
relief and joy; and half unconsciously 
she slid down a step, so that her hand 
was within easy reach of those sinewy 
members folded beneath the crisp 
curls of the young giant’s head. 

**An old picture is it?” continued 
she. ‘Tell me all about it, Jack.” 

“Til do better. Tl show it to you, 
Georgie. I brought it along on pur- 
pose.” And from his breast pocket 
Jack carefully drew a little parcel, un- 
folded its wrapping, and displayed a 
tortoise-shell box mounted in gold— 
the very box which poor tipsy Geof- 
frey had delivered to his young mas- 
ter as he embarked for America; the 
very one that Mabei Wynne had held 
in her dying hand to grieve her dying 
eyes by contemplation of her happy ri- 
val’s beauty. And now her descen- 
dant, holding the miniature so that 
the moon rays should fall clearly 
upon it, gazed admiringly at it, and 
then passed it to his companion, say- 
ing: 

‘*There, Georgie, see if you know a 
real woman to compare with that. If 
you do, just give me her address and 
my hat.” 

‘She is handsome, isn’t she?” ad- 
mitted Georgie frankly. ‘‘ But where 
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did you find it? 
box!” 

‘‘Why, by way of corrective after 
Newport, [ took a run into the middle 
of New York State, where my people 
came from. It’s an oid farm, and an 
old house, where my grandfather lived, 
and my great uncle still lives sd 

‘‘I know. The old Wynne place. I 
have heard you talk about it.” 

‘* Yes, I used to go up there a good 
deal while grandfather was alive, and 
I knew Uncle Roger would be glad to 
see me as well as I to see him and the 
old place. So one rainy day I fell 
to rummaging grandpa’s old secretary, 
and in one of the private drawers 
found this box. All that Uncle Roger 
could tell about it was that my grand- 
father said it belonged to an aunt 
of his who died young, and that his 
father valued it very much for her 
sake; and as I seemed to like it so 
much, and it would stil! be in the 
family, he gave itto me. Voila tout!” 

‘*Except your falling in love with 
her,”’ added Georgie slyly. 

‘*Yes,” replied Jack abstractedly. 
‘*By the way, I want you to see if you 
can tell what the dress is like; it 
seems to be something very rich, and 
the make is lots jauntier than any 
which you girls get up nowadays. 
Come into the library and look at 
it by the lamp; you can’t half see 
it by moonlight.” 

It may be that Georgie would never- 
theless have preferred the moonlight, 
but she could net say so, and the two 
passed through the long window into 
the library, where a moderateur lamp 
shone softly over books, writing tables, 
deep easy chairs, and all the luxurious 
comfort of a well-appointed library in 
family use. Georgie approached the 
lamp and examined the picture atten- 
tively through a magnifying glass lying 
ready beside a stand of engravings. 

‘‘It is an old-fashioned brocade 
silk, either white or some pale tint 
faded out by age,” said she slowly, 
‘*and it is cut a low, square neck and 
no sleeves, and worn over an under- 
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dress of embroidered muslin or lace. 
It is handsome, isn’t it? and reminds 
me of something I have seen—the car- 
nation bows—a box—dear me, what is 
it flitting through my mind that I 
can’t get hold off Where did your 
ancestors get the box, did you say?” 

‘*My uncle did not know, but there 
was a slip of paper inside when I 
found it, written on in my grandfa- 
ther’s hand: ‘The English officer's 
box.’ I did not take the paper.” 

‘*English officer!” mused Georgie, 
her pretty finger at her lip. ‘Oh, 
I know, I know! How odd if it turns 
out anything. There’s an old letter in 
our family—oh, ever and ever so 
old—and papa let me have it because 
I dote so on old things, and 
But wait, I will bring it.” 

She flew out of the room, and pres- 
ently returned with a yellow and 
crumbling letter in her hand, which 
she carefully unfolded upon the table, 
chattering all the while: 

‘*You see, Jack, my great grandfa- 
ther was an Englishman who came 
over here very, very poor. I believe 
he bad made a run-away marriage 
with some girl in humble life, and he 
changed his name from Hartclyffe to 
simple Hart, and his family never had 
any more to do with him, though 
I believe they were quite fine peo- 
ple there in England; and so my 
father when he was a young lawyer 
found this letter anong the papers 
of an old woman who had once been 
post-mistress in some little village, and 
her heirs gave it to him because he 
fancied it, and had some idea it had 
something to do with his own family; 
perhaps with one of his father’s broth- 
ers who came to this country in the 
British army and never was heard 
of again. Any way, he valued it for 
its quaint old self, and I do believe, 
Jack, it has some connection with 
your box, though we can’t just make 
out the story now, it’s so long gone 
by. Read it, Jack.” 

Jack smoothed down the yellow 
page, and read aloud: 
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‘*My Dariine, Dariine Bor: Now 
you are gone I am sorry | did not tell 
you, but whilst that you were here the 
pain of parting and the exceeding 
love of a mother’s heart consumed all 
other feelings. But now at the very 
last I send old Geoffrey post-haste 
to overtake you or ever you sail to 
convey to you this box, which well I 
know my bad boy will use for that 
naughty weed he loves so well and 
his mother so little. But inside the 
lid lies a picture, the picture of my 
young friend, Muriel Vane, whom 
well I hope may yet be Muriel Hart- 
clyffe, and so we may pay back (hark! 
in your ear, my son) a debt of love, 
long due from our house to hers, for 
Edmund Vane loved your mother even 
to the day of his death, albeit he mar- 
ried meantime. 

‘*There is much to say of how I came 
to know Muriel last winter at Bath, 
and why I did not speak of her to you, 
although your brother Harold has seen 
and admires her exceedingly; but it 
is you, Godfrey, you, my darling child 
—God forgive me, I had well-nigh said 
dearest child—it is you whom I fain 
would see husband to my pretty Mu- 
riel, and I send you her picture, taken 
with the carnation knots of ribbon I 
gave her, because it is your favorite 
color, and on the back is a lock of her 
hair entwined with mine, and her 
name written in her own pretty hand. 
Learn to love her, Godfrey, for my 
sake and her own, for there is no 
other woman alive to whom I would 
give you so fainly. 

** Your ever loving mother, 

‘* Barbara Hartclyffe.” 


‘“No date of time or place,” com- 
mented Jack as he examined the old 
letter on every side. 

‘‘Of course not, being a lady’s let- 
ter,” replied Georgie. ‘‘That’s what 
a man would say, at least.” 

** Well, here’s an easy proof of the 
connection between our two treasures,” 
pursued Jack, opening his pocket 
knife and taking up the box cover. 
“If this is the picture sent by Mrs. 
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Hartclyffe to her son, it will have the 
two locks of hair and the name at the 
back as she says. _Let us see.” 

He gently pried up the gold setting 
of the miniature, and raised it from 
its bed. Georgie eagerly bent for- 
ward to look, but as her cheek grazed 
his shoulder, drew back, while he, less 
conscious of the contact than she, 
cared more for the beauty of a hun- 
dred years agone than that trembling 
at his elbow. 

““See, Georgie! It is true!” and 
laying the picture carefully upon the 
table, Jack pointed with his knife to 
the cavity hollowed in the thick shell 
of the cover, and to a paper fitted into 
it, on which could plainly be read the 
inscription : 





**Lapy HARTCLYFFE, 
JSrom her loving 
MURIEL VANE.” 


Beneath this lay two locks of hair, 
one dark, one silvery gray, entwined 
in a true lover's knot. Jack reverent- 
ly touched them with the tip of his 
finger, but did not disturb them. 

‘*A century ago perhaps that beau- 
tiful creature laid them in here, and 
the little paper over, and it would be 
sacrilege to disturb them,” said he. 
But Georgie, jealous even of the pic- 
ture, answered impatiently : 

“* More likely the jeweller put them 
in. Now, Jack, dear, don’t go moon- 
ing on about Muriel Vane all the rest 
of your life, please. Just fancy what 
a hideous old crone she would be if 
she were alive.” 

‘*She never became a hideous old 
crone at any age,” replied Jack, ten- 
derly replacing the picture, and soon 
after he went away. 

The next news was that Jack Wynne, 
having finished his course in the law 
school, was going abroad, partly to 
complete his education, partly for / 
pleasure, having abundant means to 
thus indulge himself. Georgie Hart 
said but little, and that little of a live- 
ly and careless description; but her 
pillow could have told of sleepless, i 
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tearful nights, and her mother sent for 
the family physician, demanding ton- 
ics and soporifics, and all sorts of 
cures for all sorts of imaginary ills, 
and brave, proud little Georgie laugh- 
ed and flouted at doctors and medi- 
cines, and slyly bought a little pink 
powder for her cheeks. And so, after 
a hundred years, the Wynne blood had 
its revenge upon the Hartclyffe race, 
for the wasted love that had carried 
Mabel Wynne to her grave, and again 
the pictured face that had stood be- 
tween her and Godfrey Hartclyffe’s 
eyes came between her descendant 
and his, only now the scorn and the 
scathe had changed sides. 

Another year rolled on, or near 
it, for the June roses were in bloom, 
when two young men, dismount- 
ing from a light carriage at the 
door of an old English manor house, 
ran lightly up the steps, and the fore- 
most, with a good-natured nod to the 
servant, who hastened to meet them, 
motioned him aside, and leading the 
way into the grand old hall, said 
cheerily: 

‘*We'll take them all by surprise, 
Wynne. They’re not expecting me 
just now, and it will be fun to see the 
girls jump. Hallo, what’s this?” 

For as they advanced to the centre 
of the hall a folding door at its fur- 
ther end was thrown open, and a group 
of young people, quaintly costumed 
in brocades and powder, periwigs, 
small clothes, swords, trains, veils—all 
the paraphernalia of old-time court 
costume, came marching gravely forth, 
each lady attended by her cavalier, 
and all so occupied with themselves 
that they did not perceive the visitors 
until Ralph Hartclyffe’s exclamation 
drew an answering one from the lady 
leading the procession, who flew to- 
ward him, crying: 

‘* Why, you dear old Ralph! Where 
did you drop from?” and then, seeing 
the stranger, she drew back in pretty 
dignity, and courtesied slightly, while 
he had hardly self-command to bow 
as his host presented him: 

‘*Mr. Wynne, a friend of mine from 
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America, Muriel; my sister Muriel, 
Wynne. What the deuce are you 
about, puss?” 

No wonder he asked, no wonder 
Jack Wynne had trouble to keep eyes 
and mouth within due dimensions, 
for here in sweet living flesh and 
blood, laughing, blushing, and dim- 
pling, stood the exact counterpart of 
the picture in his left-hand breast- 
pocket, where he always carried it: 
the beautiful hair in its elaborate 
coiffure, the merry brown eyes, the 
mocking, rosy lips, the rich com- 
plexion, even the carnation knots in 
the hair and coquettishly set upon the 
left side of the bodice, and most 
wonderful of all the stately brocade, 
its pale blue not quite faded out, and 
the underdress of antique lace, not 
now to be bought. Involuntarily he 
put his hand in his pocket and brought 
out the box, took off the covgr, and 
stared inside to see that Ais Muriel, as 
he had come to calling her, had not 
stepped out and in some mysterious 
fashion come alive again. 

And Muriel was saying, laughing 
all the while, ‘‘ Why, you see, Ralph, 
some of our friends came over for cro- 
quet, and we played until we were 
tired, and then came in to rest, and 
some one was looking at the picture 
of ‘Muriel, Lady Hartclyffe,’ as the 
housekeeper always introduces her to 
strangers, and I said we still had the 
dress, and that I looked so like her 
when I had it on; and then Millicent 
proposed we should all dress up like 
the pictures, and dance a minuet here 
in the hall, and mamma let us have 
the keys of the old wardrobes, and 
Watkins helped us, and so Didn’t 
we do it pretty well, Mr. Wynne?” 

‘*Astonishingly well, Miss Hart- 
clyffe,” replied Jack, presenting the 
box cover with a low bow, ‘‘ and you 
perceive that I am a judge.” 

‘*Why, what is this? It is the very 
picture!” exclaimed Muriel, wide-eyed 
and breathless. ‘‘ Why, Ralph, what 
is it?” 

‘*Excuse me, Hartclyffe, for not 
showing you this sooner,” said Wynne, 
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in reply to his host’s glance of some- 
what displeased inquiry, ‘‘ but the 
truth is that I was so afraid of having 
a charming little romance and theory 
of my own rapped in the head by 
common sense, that I could not bear 
to run the risk; and I determined to 
say nothing about the affair until we 
were down here, and I had discovered 
whether it was really the same family, 
and if any proof were to be had that 
this is really a portrait of a Lady 
Hartclyffe.”’ 

‘**Certainly it is. It is the portrait 
of the wife of my great-grandfather, 
Sir Harold Hartclyffe, and her maiden 
name was Muriel Vane,” replied young 
Hartclyffe a little reservedly, for what 
Englishman does not at the first blush 
resent even the most admiring inter- 
ference in his family history, and 
would not instinctively chill a little 
toward, the man who carried round 
one of his own family portraits in his 
breast-pocket? 

But just now a hale, white-haired 
gentleman appeared at the folding 
doors, and Ralph hastened to present 
his friend to his father, and then to 
his mother, his brothers and sisters, 
and the half dozen guests. The min- 
uet was danced, and it was not until 
the evening, when all but the family 
and himself were gone, that Jack 
Wynne again produced the box with 
its precious enclosure, told its story 
so far as kngwn to him, and showed 
the letter entrusted to him by Georgie 
Hart; and by putting this, that, and 
the other, tradition and theory, and 
old Sir Harry’s recollections together, 
they finally pieced out very nearly the 
whole story, and Jack learned that of 
Barbara, Lady Hartclyffe’s, three sons, 
Harold, the eldest, had married Muriel 
Vane, Godfrey, the second, was a sol- 
dier, and killed in the American revo- 
lutionary war, and Jasper, the young- 
est, had led a wild life, and finally dis- 
appeared, it was supposed in America 
also, 

Then he told of the tradition in the 
Hart family as to their English ances- 
tor, and how the name of Jasper had 
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been used among them in the last 
generation, and hearty Sir Harry 
smote his knee and vowed that he 
should write at once and claim cousin- 
ship with at least the charming young 
lady, whose quick wit had helped to 
bring this old story to light, and of 
whom his young friend Mr. Wynne 
spoke so admiringly; and Jack, with 
Muriel’s eyes glancing curiously at his 
flushed, handsome face,explained with 
unnecessary vehemence that Georgie 
Hart and he were old and dear friends, 
and he liked her very much indeed, 
but that Well, to tell the truth, 
his mind had been so occupied with 
this picture of late, that he had almost 
forgotten to look at living beauties. 

Oh, the dear, sweet old story! How 
one loves to tell it, and how no one 
cares to read it, and how little it 
changes from one century to another 
in this changing world, and how 
greatly the heart of the patriarch who 
‘*served seven years for Rachel and 
thought them but a few days for the 
love he had to her,” resembles the 
manliest heart that beats to-day for 
you or me! So look into your own 
life or your own dreams, man, or maid, 
or wife who reads this story, and see 
how Jack Wynne wooed Muriel Hart- 
clyffe in the fair summer time of only 
a few years gone by, and how she, 
coy and wild as a bird at first, was 
tamed and won until she gave herself 
frankly and lovingly into his keeping 
in the very parish church where Mu- 
riel, her ancestress, had wedded Har- 
old Hartclyffe, never guessing of the 
other love buried in the noble heart 
that ceased to beat upon that distant 
and obscure battlefield. 

And Georgie? Did she die, like Ma- 
bel Wynne, of a broken heart? Oh, 
no. Life is so much more complex 
nowadays, and even a maiden’s heart 
is trained to take some counsel of her 
head; and if love is blighted, life 
presses upon her so many duties, so 
many pursuits, so many pleasures, that 
she has no time to die. 

No, Georgie lived, and lived through 
‘that dreadful fever” of which her 
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mother talked so much and she so lit- 
tle, and in course of time her father 
and she accepted an invitation from 
Sir Harry Hartclyffe to visit him at 
Hartclyffe Manor; and when Jerome, 
the second son, grew frantic with 
love and rage because his American 
cousin was so cold and so careless of 
his devotion, and Sir Harry himself 
begged her to accept his son, she 
gracefully submitted, and is to-day a 
very cheerful and contented wife, with 
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fair prospects of becoming Lady Hart- 
clyffe, since Ralph does not marry. 

And the dear old box? You may 
be sure that the Wynnes claimed and 
held to that bit of family property, 
and it lives in an ebony and satin- 
lined casket, and already Jack tells 
its story to four-year-old Godfrey, and 
as the greatest of treats lets him look 
upon the pictured face of his fair an- 
cestress, Muriel Vane. 

Jane G. AUSTIN. 
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HERE in her chamber by the Southern sea, 
Her taper’s light shone soft and _ silverly, 

Fair as a planet mirrored in the main, 
Fresh as a blossom bathed by April rain, 
A maiden, robed for restful sleep aright, 
Stood in her musing sweetness, pure and white 
As some shy spirit in a haunted place: 
Her dew-bright eyes, and faintly flushing face 
Viewed in the glass their delicate beauty beam, 
Strange as a shadowy dream within a dream. 
With fingers hovering like a white dove’s wings, 
*Mid little, tender sighs and murmurings, 
Joy’s scarce articulate speech, her eager hands 
Loosed the light coif, the ringlet’s golden bands, 
Till, by their luminous loveliness embraced, 
From lily-head to lithe and lissome waist, 
Poured the free tresses like a cascade’s fall. 
Her image answered from the shimmering wall, 
Answered and deepened, while the gracious charms 
Of brow and cheek, bared breast, and dimpling arms, 
To innocent worship stirred her happy heart: 
Her lips—twin rosebud petals blown apart— 
Quivered, half breathless; then, subdued but warm, 
Around her perfect face, her pliant form, 
A subtler air seemed gathering, touched with fire 
By many a fervid thought, and swift desire, 
With dreams of love, that, bee-like, came and went, 
To feed the honied core of life’s content ! 
Closer toward her mirrored self she pressed, 
With large, child-eyes, and gently panting breast, 
Bowed as a Flower when May-time breezes pass, 
And kissed her own dear Image in the Glass ! 


Pavut H. Hayne, 
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HE leading article of Charles 
Sumner’s will reads as follows: 
‘*T bequeath to Henry W. Longfellow, 
Francis VY. Balch, and Edward L. 
Pierce, as trustees, all my papers, 
manuscripts, and letter books, to do 
with them what they think best, with 
power to destroy them, to deposit 
them in some public library, or to 
make extracts from them for publica- 
tion.” 

Mr. Edward L. Pierce, the third- 
named executor, and one of the warm- 
est friends of the late Charles Sumner, 
has prepared, by means of this impor- 
tant trust, two charming volumes of 
memoirs and letters, bringing the life 
of the great statesman down to the 
year 1845, when, upon July 4, he de- 
livered his famous oration upon ‘* The 
True Grandeur of Nations.” 

Few Americans could trace their 
lineage so accurately into the past as 
Charles Sumner; the family emigrat- 
ing from England early in the seven- 
teenth century, when one William 
Sumner, with his wife and three sons 
settled in Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
The early life of Charles Sumner’s an- 
cestors in America is touched with all 
the picturesque sentiment and feeling 
with which we have learned to regard 
early settlers and settlements. Dor- 
chester was settled a few months ear- 
lier than Boston. Its people possessed 
the honest hardihood and nervous 
vigor which were needed in those 
primitive foundations, and which built 
up New England on stern principles 
incons’stent with witchcraft and witch- 
burning, but which accepted without 
a thought of murmuring the burden 
of a later century. ‘Divers godly 
people,” we read, settled in this bloom- 
ing little country, with verdure, undu- 
lation, fertility on all sides. It must 

* “* The Memoirs and Letters of Charles Sum- 
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have seemed a new-found paradise 
after the dissensions and artificial 
splendors of Charles’s court. 

‘*Why they called it Dorchester,” 
says Blake, the quaint chronicler of 
the times, ‘‘I never heard; but it was 
doubtless from Dorcet-shire.” 

In 1635 William Sumner came with 
his family. Soon after his arrival, it 
was decided to have a body of so- 
called ‘‘selectmen,” to investigate 
and govern the affairs of the town, 
aud, a little later, a ‘‘ Directory,” or 
book of rules, wasestablished. Blake 
gravely records its ‘‘many good or- 
ders.” Surely crimes and dissensions 
could not then have reached the ad- 
‘vanced state of complication they pre- 
sent to-day, when such simple mat- 
ters demanded such orderly regula- 
tions from the selectmen of the seven- 
teenth century. All men were besought 
to encourage and help the officers to 
do their duty. Every man was to 
have liberty to ‘‘speak his mind 
meekly and without noise,” and ‘no 
man was to speak while another was 
speaking.” There were rules for 
farming, marking of cattle, etc. The 
monthly meetings of the selectmen 
were the background for the legal 
warfares, the jurisprudence of to-day, 
and form an effective part of the pic- 
tures of the times. From such com- 
munities America and Americans date 
their beginnings. 

The Sumners, like their neighbors, 
were farmers, but possessed some 
share in public affairs. Job Sumner, 
the grandfather of the late Charles 
Sumner, was born in Milton, a part of 
Dorchester, in 1754. Although be- 
ginning his work in life on the farm 
of Daniel Vose, ne received a classical 
education at Harvard, was a noted 
officer in the Revolution, and is de- 
scribed as a man of quick intelligence, 
and the rare personal charm inherited 
by his grandson. He read much for 
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the day. Shakespeare and Don Quix- 
ote were standards of culture at the 
time, and we doubt not he shared 
with Burke and Dr. Johnson the pub- 
lic infatuation for Clarissa Harlowe 
and Pamela. 

Charles Pinckney Sumner, the son 
of Major Sumner, was married in 1810 
to Relief Jacob, a woman of refine- 
ment and intelligence, though of plain- 
er station than his own; and in Janu- 
ary, 1811, Charles Sumner and his 
twin sister Matilda were born. His 
birthplace was on the corner of Re- 
vere and Irving streets in Boston, and 
here the boy’s early years were passed. 
Miss Hannah Jacob, his aunt, kept a 
small private school in an upper apart- 
ment of the house, and from her the 
little boy learned his first lessons in 
Perry and Webster’s spelling books and 
‘“*The Child’s Assistant.” From this 
he progressed to other schools. At the 
Latin academy, which he attended in 
1821-"4, his schoolmates were Robert 
C. Winthrop, George Hillard, George 
Bigelow, James Freeman Clarke, and 
Samuel F. Smith. 

His home life at the time must have 
been simple and refined. There were 
nine children, most of whom were del- 
icate in health, but of intelligence 
above the ordinary. Charles’s fondness 
for his sisters brings to mind Macaulay, 
although in his affections, as in all else, 
he had less impetuosity and demon- 
strativeness than the English states- 
man. His schoolmates remember his 
delicacy and keen esthetic sense, but 
speak of him as quiet, and ordinarily 
reserved and thoughtful. His father, 
weinfer, united something of the rigid 
moralist with the affectionate parent, 
and from earliest boyhood Charles 
Sumner must have had the training of 
a disciplinarian, His education be- 
gan with some economy, and with all 
his love of learning he had no hope of 
a collegiate course. His father had 
some thought of a military career for 
him, but this idea, suggested by his 
limited means, was abandoned the 
moment that his income was increased 
by his appointment as sheriff of the 
48 
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county, and so Charles was entered at 
Harvard. Young Sumner occupied 
No. 17 Hollis Hall, later 12 Stoughton, 
and 23 Holworthy. He was one of 
the youngest in an excellent class, but 
speedily distinguished himself in fo- 
rensics, history, and belles-lettres, fail- 
ing utterly, often ridiculously in 
mathematics, while his delight and 
appreciation in literature increased, 
coloring his thoughts and feeling 
throughout all the absorbing years of 
his later life. 

Few of his letters from college ex- 
ist, but classmates have furnished Mr. 
Pierce with many interesting remi- 
niscences. From these we learn his 
character for morality, devotion to his 
books, and a genial presence; but they 
describe him in person as tall and 
slender, ungraceful in manner, having 
a mixture of boyish awkwardness and 
diffidence, which, however, merged 
later into self-possession, touched al- 
ways by his natural reserve. 

On leaving college he began corre- 
spondences with classmates Stearns, 
Tower, and Browne, all valued friends, 
and wrote them of home life, study, 
prospects of work, etc. The Sumner 
household, although pervaded by a 
spirit of refinement and culture, scarce- 
ly afforded the young man that free- 
dom from interruption necessary for 
study so laborious as was his at all 
times. ‘‘My study,” he writes to 
Charlemagne Tower, one of his college 
friends, ‘‘Mehucule, it would re- 
guire the graphic pencil of a Hogarth 
toset before you: children and chairs, 
bores and books, andirons and paper, 
sunlight and Sumner; in short, a com- 
mon resting-place for all the family. 
I often think of you and your neat 
premises, when I am sitting like 
chance amidst the little chaos around, 
- « «+ Labor, labor,” he goes on, 
with the ambitious earnestness which 
was prophetic of the future, ‘* must 
be before our eyes; nay more, its ne- 
cessity must sink deep into our hearts; 
this is the most potent alchemy to 
transmute lead into gold.” 

Apart from his classical and Eng- 
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lish studies at this period, the young 
man had become absorbed in an anti- 
Masonry movement, fired by moneys 
offered his father from the body of 
Masons, and as well by his instinctive 
hatred of any party which unjustly 
arrogated power to itself over the 
rights or actions of human beings. He 
spoke, wrote, worked against it with 
all the impetuous ardor of youth, and 
to his friends gave vent not infrequent- 
ly to some bitterness of expression. 
But Sumner was never personal in an 
offensive way. He warred against a 
body, a movement, a theory, vindicat- 
‘ing a people’s rights, and recognizing 
all humanity in his efforts. 

In 1831 he joined the law school of 
Harvard, and from this period dates 
one of the most beautiful friendships 
of his life. Judge Story was one of 
his professors, and speedily became 
his friend. The older man was not 
slow to recognize in his pupil genius, 
manhood, and the indomitable spirit 
of right and earnestness which influ- 
enced his whole career. The Judge’s 
hospitable fireside was open to him, 
and before young Sumner’s legal 
studies were over the two men were 
warm friends, meeting on common 
ground, where sympathies set years, 
distance, and reputation at defiance. 

Going out rarely into society, Sum- 
ner’s friends were always among the 
best. He used tospend evenings with 
the Quincys, Storys, and Greenleafs. 
Many people young at that time recall 
him—his energy and ambition, his 
fondness for intellectual society, his 
indifference to social forms and to the 
companionship of simply pretty or en- 
tertaining women. Frances Kemble, 
just come to America, roused him to 
wild enthusiasm by her acting. He 
talked vehemently, rapturously, but 
the feeling was too common among all 
her audiences to seem exaggerated. 
The Fanny Kemble of those days was 
a girl of one and twenty, with a face 
by no means so plain as she has since 
asserted, lighted by the most wonder- 
ful power of expression and intelli- 
gence; a voice that penetrated her 
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hearers with a strange, magnetic thrill ; 
a gesticulation that was like the ‘‘ im- 
mortal Sarah” come to life. What 
wonder that in the most ideal of 
Shakespeare’s creations she touched 
even young Sumner’s stoical nature? 

The Quincys had receptions on 
Thursday evenings, and Sumner, with 
‘a tall, spare form and honest face,” 
used to attend them, Mr. Pierce 
quotes a letter from Mrs. Waterson, a 
daughter of the president, recalling 
those days, and adds her reminiscence 
of him in chapel: ‘‘The president’s 
pew was in the gallery on the right of 
the professor’s gown, and while he 
discoursed ‘furthermore,’ I looked be- 
yond and below on the very young 
sophomores, and: saw Sumner’s long 
proportions.” 

In ’34, the class days being ended, 
Sumner visited Washington for the 
first time, mingling with cultured and 
distinguished people. But thence he 
wrote to his father: ‘‘I shall prob- 
ably never come here again. I have 
little or no desire to come again in any 
capacity. . . . The more I see of 
them (politics) the more I love law, 
which I feel will give me an honorable 
livelihood.” 

He made many warm friends, how- 
ever, in the capital city as well as in 
Philadelphia, and New York; among 
others Dr. Francis Lieber, and the 
Peters family in Philadelphia, one of 
whom writes, recalling him vividly, 
‘*a great, tall, lank creature. . . . 
But the fastidiousness of fashionable 
ladies was utterly routed by the won- 
derful charm of his conversation, and 
he was carried about triumphantly 
and introduced to all the distinguished 
people who then made Philadelphia 
society so brilliant. His simplicity, 
his perfect naturalness, was what 
struck every one, combined with his 
rare cultivation and his delicious, 
youthful enthusiasm.” 

In the same year we find him set- 
tled in Boston, beginning the practice 
of the law, with a wide circle of 
friends, with young associates many 
of whose names have since grown fa- 
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mous. Quite a rare little circle was in 
No. 4 Court street, where he had his 
office, and soon after he with four 
other men near his own age formed a 
coterie known among themselves as 
‘‘The Five of Clubs.” The names of 
the five were Felton, Longfellow, Hil- 
lard, Cleveland, and Sumner; not 
one of whom the world hears now un- 
recognized or without response. They 
used to meet Saturday afternoons and 
have a friendly banquet and discourse. 
What notes may not then have been 
struck of coming fame for one or other 
of the little band? The bond of 
friendship was lasting and sincere. 
Sumner was the youngest, being twen- 
ty-six, Longfellow the oldest, being 
thirty. 

Sumner’s ambition at that time was 
for foreign travel. Meeting with ob- 
stacles, owing to pecuniary difficulties, 
we find him, in November, 1837, start- 
ing off on a voyage which was to in- 
clude social, intellectual, and legal 
studies. His fondness for penetrating 
into the heart of things made him 
specially desirous to visit Europe. 
Story, Lieber, Rand, and others pre- 
sented letters to various celebrities in 
Europe, and he carried with him not 
only their guarantee, but a stock of 
youthful ardor and enthusiasm which 
combined well with the New England 
discipline and training of his early 
life. He was the first of his name to 
return to the mother country that hon- 
est, ‘‘godly” gentleman William 
Sumner had quitted long ago. He 
brought back, doubtless, some germs 
of the English feeling, but the American 
stock was pure and intensely republi- 
can. He was the concentrated effect 
of that struggling, hopeful little band, 
and in recognizing such natures as 
was his we should look back to earlier 
days, knowing whence comes the 
manhood and integrity before us. 

A charming circle of friends wel- 
comed him in Paris, but he plunged 
at once into the study of French and the 
courts of law, and here Mr. Pierce pre- 
sents an embarrassment of riches from 
which we know not what first to draw. 
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Every letter is full of interest,and that, 
too, of a novel kind. The young 
American lawyer, visiting daily the 
Sorbonne, hearing Rossi, Amptre, Lé- 
normant, Birot, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
and others, going to the opera to hear 
‘* Don Giovanni,” and to the theatre to 
see Mile. Mars play bewitching youth 
in her sixtieth year; to receptions of 
ambassadors, and to quiet friendly 
dinners; spending a morning at a hos- 
pital and an evening in profound 
study of the key to all that passed be- 
fore him. All these events are record- 
ed with the animation and eloquence 
they merited, and Mr. Pierce leaves 
nothing undone for his reader’s com- 
fort and interest in his elaborate foot- 
notes regarding the great names oc- 
curring in Sumner’s diary and letters 
of the period. Everything interested 
the thoughtful, keen young American. 
He was desperate at first about his 
French, a mortifying incident in the 
first days of his stay having shown 
him his ignorance. Dr. Lieber had 
given him a letter to M. Felix, and 
this he presented, attempting to make a 
call, but failing to come to any under- 
standing with the great man. ‘* Est 
il M. Felix que j’ai Vhonneur de- 
voir?” he inquired, trembling, and 
then added, ‘‘Je m’‘appelle Charles 
Sumner.” But the French gentleman, 
understanding him to be merely an 
emissary of Charles Sumner, launched 
forth into inquiries, and the conversa- 
tion was hopelessly entangled. After 
this he devoted himself to the study 
of the language, and in less than three 
months was completely at his ease. 
The Ticknors, Casses, Walshes, were 
among the Americans then in Paris; 
they had all manner of entertainments 
which he attended, and seeing always 
the wholesome side of things, he par- 
took freely of the amusements offered 
and enjoyed the best. 


Mars, Georges, and Dejazet were 
acting. Of the former he writes in 


his diary, over date of January 12, 
1836: ‘‘ Thisevening went to the Thea- 
tre Odéon to see Moliére’s ‘Les Fem- 
mes Savantes,’ and Mile. Mars in the 
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part of Henriette, and the evening 
was a feast. . . . Mars is now 
nearly sixty, and yct she had the ap- 
pearance of thirty. Her voice was 
clear as silver, and exquisitely modu- 
lated, and her movement on the stage 
thoroughly graceful.” 

It is with regret we feel compelled 
to treat briefly these interesting re- 
cords of Parisian life. They carry the 
young Sumner through scenes of va- 
ried purpose, activity, and character; 
his growing power over the language 
enabling him finally to discuss juris- 
prudence with famous lawyers, so- 
cial forms with his neighbors at a 
courtly assemblage, the theatre, belles- 
lettres, and the future of his own land, 
with savants and fine ladies of learning. 

From France he proceeded in May 
to London, lodging in Covent Garden, 
and presenting cards to Earl Fitz 
William, John Stuart Wortley, and 
Justice Vaughan. A round of social 
and intellectual pleasures began. In- 
vitations in town and country were 
speedily proffered. The Garrick, 
Atheneum, and other clubs opened 
their doors to him, and within a few 
weeks his popularity was pronounced. 
The letters date from Brougham Hall, 
Lanfire House, the seat of Lord Lei- 
cester, Holkham House, ete. In Lon- 
don the list of houses whose doors 
opened gladly to receive him is too 
long to include here; but the testimo- 
ny to the man’s general character, 
personal fascination, and power to 
make friends, is almost incredible. 
At seven-and-twenty, without an old 
friend on the English side of the wa- 
ter, with half a dozen introductory 
cards, the young American found him- 
self frequently the very centre of the 
circles which received him. Chorley, 
writing later, speaks of his wonderful 
popularity. It must have been extra- 
ordinary, when we consider that Ken- 
yon wondered that he passed through 
the ordeal with a balanced foot and 
mind, and Lord Denman troubled him- 
self to write from Guildhall that ‘* no 
one ever conciliated more universal 
respect and good will.” 
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Everywhere new scenes, people, and 
manners impressed him with no sense 
of simple elation, but the natural en- 
joyment and enthusiasm of a vigorous 
and deeply esthetic mind. The mag- 
nificence of the houses he visited, the 
opulence, the signs of a governing ar- 
istocracy, he analyzed carefully, later 
giving evidence of intense moral 
thought upon all they indicated; but 
when among them he opened the wide 
portals of his nature, and received 
their best, appreciating and enjoying 
all that he beheld, from the wide acres 
of Lord Leicester’s domain, to the li- 
brary at Brougham, whence he wrote 
Hilliard in one of his rarest moods: 
‘*A most beautiful apartment,” he 
says, ‘‘ with panels of old oak, black 
with age, and with a rich ceiling of 
the same material, emblazoned with 
numerous heraldic escutcheons in gold. 
It is a room you would love. I now 
sit in a beautiful bow window, which 
commands the fair lawn and terraces 
about the house, and the distant moun- 
tains which give character to the 
scenery in this country.” 

Later he was with Wordsworth, 
taking tea with the poet at Drydal 
mount. ‘I cannot sufficiently express 
to you,” he writes, ‘‘my high gratifi- 
cation at his manner and conversa- 
tion.” The two walked about Words- 
worth’s grounds, the host pointing 
out familiar objects. During the con- 
versation he complained bitterly of 
the American ‘‘ interviewing” mania; 
but Sumner’s mind naturally revolted 
from such outrages of hospitality, and 
later quoted the German saying, un- 
fortunately too little regarded in his 
own land, ‘‘Once a guest always a 
guest.” 

In Scotland talk and feeling about 
Sir Walter Scott naturally absorbed 
his interest. He found himself among 
the great bard’s friends, reviewers, 
critics, sympathizers, Sir David 
Brewster and Sir Adam Fergusson dis- 
cussed freely events then new enough 
to be piquant, now interesting from 
their very remoteness, and the popu- 
lar sentiment of the day was reflected 
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in every conversation. Sumner shared 
the general enthusiasm for Sir Walter. 
At that time the glamour had in no 
wise fallen from the Waverley compo- 
sitions, and ‘‘Marmion” and _ the 
‘*Lady of the Lake ” were familiarly 
quoted, and held up as standards of 
poetic excellence. ‘*The smack” of 
Edinburgh society Sumner speaks of 
as lingering pleasantly. Jeffrey was 
then at the height of his popularity, 
and the pictures Macaulay and others 
have given us are renewed in Sumner’s 
touches. 

In London Sumner found himself in 
his best element. Thence he writes 
Judge Story of legal matters and ques- 
tions, in which he plunged with the 
desire to profit by observation and ex- 
perience, which marked all his inves- 
tigations, however casual they seemed 
upon the surface. His easy, half gos- 
siping account of the Judge's mede of 
holding court, etc., is admirable, but 
his rarest letters were the result of lit- 
erary and social associations, in which 
the London of that day, was rich: 
representing art, literature, and sci- 
ence, and the aristocracy, with excep- 
tional brilliancy ; having Lord Brough- 
am’s eloquence, Macaulay’s conversa- 
tion, Mrs. Norton’s beauty, Lord Hol- 
land’s dinners, and Rogers’s break- 
fasts for themes and criticism; min- 
gling with the club men of the Gar- 
rick, where Talfourd took his negus, 
and Poole told stories that would 
sound well in ‘‘Paul Pry”; meeting 
Theodore Hook, Sydney Smith, and 
Jeffrey, in going in and out; having 
a social reunion at Miss Martineau’s, 
and along quiet day with Leigh Hunt, 
the season passed, coloring retrospec- 
tion in years to come. One day he 
dines at Guildhall, another he passes 
with a Mr. Rich, a gentleman in wait- 
ing at Windsor, where the young 
Queen was newly installed. Thence 
he wrote in a humorous strain. The 
lords in waiting livéd at the castle, in 
apartments assigned to their use, 
breakfasting and dining in common, 
but very sumptuously and with more 
or less ceremony. They were in atten- 
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dance on the young Queen, and near 
enough to be summoned at her plea- 
sure. ‘‘I went down to breakfast, 
where we had young Murray (the head 
of the household), Lord Surrey, etc. 
Lord Byron, who, you know, was a 
captain in the navy, is a pleasant, 
rough fellow, who has not many of 
the smooth terms of the courtier. He 
came rushing into the room where we 
were, crying out, ‘This day is a real 
sneezer. It is a rum one indeed, 
Will her Majesty go out to-day?’ 
Lord Surrey hoped she wouid not, un- 
less she would ride at the ‘slapping 
pace’ at which she went the day be- 
fore, which was twenty miles in two 
hours. You understand that her suite 
accompany the Queen in her equestri- 
an excursions. Lord Byron proposed 
to breakfast with us, but they told 
him he must go up stairs and break- 
fast with the ‘gals,’ meaning the la- 
dies of the bedchamber and maids of 
honor, Countess of Albemarle, Lady 
Byron, Lady Littleton, Miss Caven- 
dish, etc. The ladies of the house- 
hold breakfast by themselves, and 
sometimes her Majesty comes in and 
joins them, though she generally 
breakfasts quite alone. The gentle- 
men of the houschold also breakfast 
by themselves. Very soon Lord By- 
ron came bouncing down saying, 
‘Murray, the ‘‘gals” say there is 
nothing but stale eggs in the castle.’ 
Again, the ladies sent a servant to 
Murray (who, I have said, is the head 
of this royal household), complaining 
that there was no Scotch marmalade. 
Murray said it was very strange, as a 
very short time ago he paid for seven 
hundred pots of it. You will under- 
stand that I mention these trivial oc- 
currences to let you know in the sim- 
plest way what passed. Of the splen- 
dors of Windsor you have read a hun- 
dred times. . . . But such little 
straws as I am blowing to you will 
give you indications of the mode of 
life and manners in the castle. After 
breakfast (it having been mentioned 
to the Queen that I had arrived) we 
went into the private apartments, 
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which are never shown except during 
the Queen’s absence. The table was 
spread for dinner, and the plate was 
rich and massive. I did not like the 
dining-room so well as Lord Leices- 
ter’s at Holkham, though it was more 
showy and brilliant. The drawing- 
rooms were quite rich. While wander- 
ing around with Mr. Rich and Lord 
Byron we met the Duchess of Kent in 
her morning dress—a_ short, squat 
person, who returned our profound 
obeisance with a gracious smile. You 
see I have caught the proper phrase.” 

Sumner enjoyed frankly the best 
club life open to him, and wrote his 
sympathizing Hillard constant notes 
of it. To the time-honored associa- 
tions of London and all England, Sum- 
ner brought keen appreciation and ob- 
servance; whether it was dining with 
Sir Gregory Lewin, who had the origi- 
nal portraits of Johnson and Garrick 
by Sir Joshua, when he says, ‘‘ How 
strange it seems to me to sit at table 
and look upon such productions, so 
time-hallowed and so full of richest 
associations,” or when writing Hillard 
from the Atheneum he pauses to look 
up and record Bulwer’s entrance, ‘in 
his flash falsetto dress, with high-heel 
boots, a white great coat, and a flam- 
ing blue cravat.” In the same letter 
is a picture of ‘‘Rogers sitting near 
me reading the ‘North American,’” 
Hallam, ‘* lolling in an easy chair,” and 
Milman, ‘‘both absorbed in some of 
the last reviews or magazines.” 

What wonder that the life of those 
brilliant months seized upon his deep- 
est feelings and capacities for enjoy- 
ment—a nature attuned to the most 
refined expression of intellectual life— 
to the society of the most cultured— 
revelling in meeting all such with the 
emphasis of their settingand surround- 
ings! Christmas found him at Milton 
Park, whence he wrote Hillard an en- 
tertaining account of a fox hunt: 


f am passing my Christmas week, with Lord 
Fitzwilliam, in one of the large country houses 
of old England. The house is Elizabeth- 
an. Here I have been enjoying fox hunting. 
His Lordship’s hounds are among the finest in 
the kingdom, and his huntsman is reputed the 
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best. There are about eighty couples. The ex- 
pense of keeping them is about five thousand 
pounds a year. Inhis stables are some fifty or 
sixty hunters that are only used with the hounds, 
and of course are unemployed during the sum- 
mer. The exertion of a day’s sport is so great 
that a horse does not go out more than once in a 
week. The morning after my arrival [ mounted, 
at half-past nine o'clock, a beautiful hunter, and 
rode with Lord Milton about six miles to the 
place of meeting. There were the hounds, and 
huntsmen, and whippers-in, and about eighty 
horsemen, the noble, and gentry, and clergy of 
the neighborhood, all beautifully mounted, and 
the greater part in red coats, leather breeches, and 
white top boots. The hounds were sent into the 
cover; and it was a grand sight to see so many 
handsome dogs, all of a size, and all washed be- 
fore coming out, rushing into the underwood to 
start the fox. We were unfortunate in not get- 
ting a scent immediately, and rode from cover to 
cover; but soon the cry was raised, *‘ Tally ho,” 
the horn was blown, the dogs barked, the horse- 
men rallied, the hounds scented their way 
through the cover on the trail of the fox, and 
then started in full run. I had originally intend- 
ed only to ride to cover, to see them throw off, 
and then make my way home, believing myself 
unegual to the probable run. But the chase 
commenced, and I was in the midst of it, and be- 
ing excellently mounted, nearly at the head of it. 
Never did I see such a scamper, and never did it 
enter into my head that horses could be pushed to 
such speed in such places. We dashed through 
and over bushes, leaping broad ditches, splash- 
ing in brooks and mud, and passing over fences 
as so many imaginary lines. My first fence I 
shall not readily forget. I was near Lord Milton, 
who was mounted on a thoroughbred horse. He 
cleared a fence before me. My horse pawed the 
ground and neighed. I gave him the rein, and he 
cleared the fence. As I was up in the air fora 
moment, how was I startled to look down and 
see there was not only a fence, but a ditch! Ie 
cleared the ditch too. I have said it was my first 
experiment. I lost my balance, was thrown to 
the very ears of the horse, but in some way or 
other contrived to work my way back to the sad- 
dle without touching the ground. . . . I 
think 1 may say that in no single day of my life 
did I ever take so much exercise. I have said 
that I mounted at nine and a half o'clock. It 
wanted twenty minutes of five when I finally dis- 
mounted, not having been out of the saddle more 
than thirty seconds during all this time, and then 
only to change my horse, taking a fresh one from 
a groom who was in attendance. . . . The 
best and hardest rider in this part of the country 
is reported to be a clergyman, and there was not 
a day that I was out that I did not see three or 
four persons rejoicing in the style of “ reverend,” 
and distinguishable from the rest of the halifucs 
by wearing a black instead of a red coat. They 
were among the foremost in every field, and 
cleared fences with great ease. Once we came to 
a very stiff rail fence, and as the hounds were not 
in full cry, there was a general stop to see how 
the different horses and riders would take it. 
Many were afraid, and several horses refused it. 
Soon, however, the Reverend Mr. Nash, a clergy- 
man of some fifty years, came across the field, 
and the cry, was raised, ‘‘ Hurrah for Nash. Now 
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for Nash!" I need not say that he went over it 
easily. . . . Change the scene one moment, 
and imagine Mr. Greenwood or Dr. Lyman 
Beecher riding at a rail fence, and some thirty or 
forty persons looking on shouting, ‘‘ Hurrah for 
Greenwood! Hurrah for Beecher!" . . 

Up in London, when Sumner re- 
turned to it, society records again 
glow with the friction of its best asso- 
ciations. He was constantly with 
Lord Brougham’s circle. Of that man, 
so severely criticised and so loudly ap- 
plauded by his contemporaries, as well 
as posterity, he writes once to Hillard: 
‘* He has not the airy graces and flow 
of Jeffrey, the piercing humor of Syd- 
ney Smith, the dramatic power of 
Theodore Hook, or the correct tone of 
Charles Austin; but he has a power, a 
fulness of information which make him 
more commanding than all. His great 
character and his predominating voice, 
with his high social and intellectual 
qualities, conspire to give him such an 
influence as to destroy the equilibrium, 
so to speak, of the table. He is often 
a usurper, and we are all resolved into 
listeners instead of partakers in the 
conversational banquet, and I think 
that all are ill at ease. Brougham 
abused Miss Martineau heartily. He 
thought she excelled in stories and in 
nothing else, and that she was a ‘ great 
ass’ for pronouncing so dogmatically 
on questions of policy and fgovern- 
ment,” 

Later there is a breakfast with Rog- 
ers to record, ‘‘As a converser,” 
Sumner writes, ‘‘ Rogers is unique.” 
It used to be said that Rogers was ill- 
natured, and disliked the social rival- 
ry of men like Sydney Smith. Sum- 
ner says of him: ‘‘He says the most 
ill-natured things and does the best. 
He came up to me at Miss Martineau’s, 
where there was a tittle party of very 
clever people, and said, ‘Mr. Sum- 
ner, it is a great piece of benevolence 
in you to come here.’ Determined 
not to be drawn into a slur upon my 
host, I replied, ‘Yes, Mr. Rogers, of 
benevolence to myself.’ As we were 
coming away Rogers, Harness, Bab- 
bage, and myself were walking down 
the narrow street in which Miss Mar- 


tineau lives, when the poet said, ‘ Who 
but the Martineau could have drawn 
us into suchahole?’?’ . . .” 

Rogers's social fame was great 
enough at that time to cover many 
defects. He lived in the famous 
house overlooking Green Park. Sum- 
ner describes the ‘* two drawing-rooms 
and a dining-room” as being rich in 
works of art; and of their conversa- 
tion when he invited him, ‘‘It was a 
luxury,” he writes, ‘‘in such rooms, 
to listen to such a man, before whom 
the society of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury had all passed—he alone un- 
changed—to talk with such a poet, of 
poetry and poets—of Wordsworth and 
Southey and Scott—and to hear his 
opinions, which were given with a 
childlike simplicity and frankness.” 

In February, the young Queen open- 
ed Parliament, and of this he writes 
Hillard : 


TI was accommodated, through the kindness 
of Lord Morpeth, with a place at the bar. . . . 
Behind me was the Prince Louis Bonaparte. 
It was a splendid sight, as at the coronation, to 
watch the peeresses as they took their seats in 
full dress, resplendent with jewels and costly 
ornaments; and from the smallness of the room 
all were within a short distance. The room of 
the House of Lords was a little longer, but not so 
wide as our colleze chapel at Cambridge. The 
Queen entered, attended by the great oilicers of 
State, with her heavy crown on her head, the 
great guns sounding, and the trumpets adding to 
the glow of the scene. She took her seat with 
sufficient dignity, and in an inaudible voice di- 
rected the Commons to be summoned. In the 
mean time all eyes were directed to her. Her 
countenance was flushed, her hands moved on 
the golden arms of her throne, and her fingers 
twitched in her gloves. There she was, a Queen; 
but a Queen’s nerves and heart are those of a wo- 
man, and she showed that little nervousness and 
restlessness which amply vindicated her sympa- 
thy with us all. The Commons came in 
with a thundering rush, their Speaker at their 
head. Her Majesty then commenced reading her 
speech, which had previously been handed to her 
by the Lord Chancellor. It was a quarter 
or third through before she seemed to 
get her voice so that I could understand 
her. In the paragraph about Belgium I first 
caught all that she said, and every word of the 
rest of her speech came to me in as silver accents 
as [have ever heard. You well know I had no 
predisposition to admire the Queen, or anything 
that proceeds from her, but her reading has con- 
quered my judgment. 1 could but re- 
spond to Lord Fitzwilliam’s remark to me when 
the ceremony was over, ‘‘ How beautifully she 
performs!*’ This was the first sovercign speech 
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he had ever heard. In the evening the Lords met 
for business, and the Lord Chancellor read the 
speech to the House. . . - In the evening's 
debate Brougham was powerful. Lord Holland 
had placed me on the steps of the throne, so that 
I saw and heard with every advantage. Brough- 
am spoke for an hour and a half or two hours. 
His topics were various, his spirits high, his mas- 
tery of every note in the wide music of the hu- 
man voice complete, and his command of words 
the greatest I have ever known. Add then the 
brimful house interrupting him with vociferous 
applause, and old Wellington nodding his head 
and adding his cheer ! 

At this time the beautiful Mrs. Nor- 
ton, daughter of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, was living with her uncle, 
Mr. Charles Sheridan, in London, and 
thither half London used to repair. 
Sumner dined there one evening, and 
met Ellice, the man who controlled 
the ministry in his own way, Sir 
John and Lady Graham, and the beau- 
tiful Sheridan sisters, Mrs. Norton 
(Lady Seymour) and Mrs. Phipps. 
‘*The women,” he wrote to Hillard, 
‘*were by far more remarkable than 
the men. I unhesitatingly say that 
they were the four most beautiful, 
clever, and accomplished women I 
have ever seen together. The beauty 
of Mrs. Norton has never been exag- 
gerated. It is brilliant and refined. 
Her countenance is lighted by eyes of 
the intensest brightness, and her fea- 
tures are of the greatest regularity. 
There is something tropical in her 
look, it is so intensely bright and 
burning, with large, dark eyes, dark 
hair, and Italian complexion. And 
her conversation is so pleasant and 
powerful—without being mannish— 
there is the grace and ease of the wo- 
man, with a strength and skill of 
which any man might well be proud. 
Mrs. Norton is about twenty-eight 
years old, and is, I believe, a grossly 
slandered woman. . . . It will be 
enough for you—and I doubt not you 
will be happy to hear it of so remark- 
able and beautiful a woman—that I 
believe her entirely innocent of the 
grave charges brought against her. I 
count her one of the brightest intel- 
lects I have ever met.” 

Sumner was invited to meet a charm- 
ing circle at Lady Blessington’s. Her 
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ladyship’s lovely face and singular cos- 
tume were well known in the London 
of °39. Her receptions were well at- 
tended by noblemen and literary men 
of high distinction. Sumner found 
her surrounded by D’Orsay, Bulwer, 
Disraeli, Duncombe, Prince Napoleon, 
etc. ‘*Her house, a little out of town, 
formerly belonged to Wilberforce. 
. . . An evening or two afterward 
I sat opposite to Bulwer at dinner. It 
was at my friend Milne’s (Lord Hough- 
ton), where we had a small but very 
pleasantcompany. . . . Isat next 
to Macaulay and opposite Bulwer; and 
I must confess that it was a relief 
from the incessant ringing of Macau- 
lay’s voice to hear Bulwer’s lisping, 
slender, and effeminate tones. I liked 
Bulwer better than I wished. He 
talked with sense and correctness, 
though without brilliancy or force.” 

From Wentworth and Holkliam 
houses, he writes of new hospitalities, 
splendors, and English modes of life 
and thought. The letters never lose 
in freshness or variety, and maintain 
the tone of calm, genial criticism, 
without which observation loses all its 
force. 

In May of 1839 we find Sumner’s face 
turned toward Italy—to Rome, for days 
whose impression clung to him ten- 
derly for years to come—Rome, which 
was to touch the heart of the young 
student and beginner in life with a 
thousand varied feelings and senti- 
ments, never wholly lost, even in the 
midst of the vortex of later years, and 
of which his pen could never write a 
thoughtless, careless word. No one 
could better have appreciated the de- 
lights of Roman life. And for his 
guide and companion he had Mr. 
George Greene, whom so many Ameri- 
cans of thought and eulture have rea- 
son gratefully toremember. Together 
they strolled about—Greene bringing 
his older knowledge of places and 
things to bear upon Sumner’s young 
enthusiasm and love of penetration. 
The sky and earth opened in new 
meanings. He saw the Roman spring 
and summer time, studied and read by 
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day, and ‘‘sat upon the steps of the 
Coliseum” during long moonlight even- 
ings, and escaped the city’s pesti- 
lence, throwing off whatever infection 
it might have brought by his very 
fearlessness, While his esthetic taste 
was keenly alive to all the intellec- 
tual meanings of the art-world, whose 
treasures lay in opulent splendor on ev- 
ery side, he was not then, nor even 
later, a just critic of art. W. W. 
Story, writing to Mr. Pierce of this 
visit, refers to their friend’s lack of 
art knowledge—not affecting his in- 
tense love of the beautiful, but some- 
what marring his judgment. The head 
of the young Augustus enchanted 
him, ‘‘not so much because of its 
beauty and excellence of workman- 
ship, as because it was Octavius—the 
Emperor, the Father of his country, 
the Augustus of history. . . . The 
world of art, as art purely, was to him 
always a half-opened if not a locked 
world. His interest in it was histori- 
cal and literary, not artistic.” 

Besides Greene, Sumner had the 
friendship of Thomas Crawford, then 
a young artist, standing on the thresh- 
old of fame. ‘‘Sumner,” says Story, 
‘*with that natural kindness and ge- 
niality of heart which always character- 
ized him, sought his society, lent him 
encouragement, and prophesied for 
him the fame which he afterward ac- 
quired.” 

The change of life from that of the 
conventional elegancies of his English 
circle was complete; but Sumner ap- 
preciated and enjoyed every fluctua- 
tion in his experience. He plunged 
at once into the close study of the 
Italian language, with Tasso and 
Dante for his interpreters. He let his 
mind and heart wander back into the 
days of medieval Rome—the coloring 
of their verse lending the touch of 
ideality and splendor needed, and giv- 
ing warmth and passion to the scenes 
which he visited, inspired by the en- 
thusiasm of an untried, untrammelled 
vision. ‘*‘My Dante,” he exclaims to 
Hillard—‘‘ how I have thrilled under 
his stern and beautiful measures!” In 
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the same letter he says: ‘‘ My rule is, 
with Horace, Dona preasentis cape loc- 
tus hore, and while in any place, to 
surrender myself as much as possible 
to those things which make its life 
and peculiarity.” 

He and Greene carried their books 
and their companionship to the con- 
vent of Pallazuola, whence to Hillard 
and others came the most enchanting 
letters. ‘*The world forgetting, by 
the world forgot,” the two friends 
sought to escape the heat of Rome, 
and to enjoy the solitude and pictur- 
esqueness of conventual life. All 
Sumner’s nature was roused, touched, 
strengthened, by these old-world asso- 
ciations; and the Roman days formed 
a warm background, in colder, grayer 
times, for his thoughts. 

‘* How different the whole country, 
everything, all that interests,” he 
writes Hillard. ‘* You already know 
something of the one: it was a series 
and round of intercourse with J/iving 
minds, in all the spheres of thought, 
study, conduct, and society. Here I 
have spent my time with the past. I 
arrived in Italy when the hot weather 
had commenced—when man’s season 
was over, but God’s had come. The 
sky and fields were in their carnival; 
and I was able to enjoy them and all 
else that is rendered so much the more 
beautiful by their beauty.” 

A shadow fell upon this idyllic life. 
News reached him of his father’s 
death—a blow not unlooked for, but 
bringing with it the bitterness caused 
by a partial estrangement. Charles 
had not agreed with his father’s stern 
ideas of home rule for the younger 
members of the family; and he now 
strove to enlarge their opportunities 
for study and relaxation. In this por- 
tion of Mr. Pierce's narrative we have 
to note, as in every other instance, his 
extreme delicacy in touching upon 
questions so often handled too freely 
when deeds and lives are ended. He 
tells us of the young Sumner’s gene- 
rosity—of the main causes of difficul- 
ty: but no shadow of indelicacy mars 
it. Sumner, he says, wrote home ea- 
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gerly, placing his share of the family 
estate, whatever it might be, at the 
disposal of the younger children, ear- 
nestly desiring that their education be 
considered with every care, for the 
whole future. December found him 
in Berlin, enjoying cultivated society 
and pleasant scenes, ‘‘ I know every- 
body,” he wrote home, ‘*‘and am en- 
gaged every day. All the distinguish- 
ed professors I have seen familiarly, or 
received them at my own room. Most 
of the corps diplomatique and the minis- 
ters I know already. And I have been 
well received by the Crown Prince and 
the Prince William, and their Prin- 
cesses,” 

American literature was coming in- 
to notice in Germany. Sumner was en- 
chanted to write Longfellow praises of 
‘‘Hyperion.”” Prescott’s place as histo- 
rian was being fixed firmly; and a gen- 
eral interest in American matters wid- 
ening all the time. At Heidelberg 
Sumner met Dr. Lieber’s friends, 
the Mitterwaiers, and was charmed 
with their friendship and hospitality. 
The German life entertained and inter- 
ested him in all its phases; but in 
spite of every fresh distraction, his 
heart turned toward America, ‘‘Thank 
God,” he wrote, ‘‘I am an American, 
Much as there is to offend me in our 
country, yet it is the best country to be 
born in on the face of the globe.”’ In 
March he was again in London for 
farewells. These were spoken on both 
sides with deep feeling. ‘‘ We shall 
long and kindly remember you,” wrote 
Mrs. Montagu, the mother of ‘‘ Barry 
Cornwall.” ‘*You have made an im- 
pression on this country equally hon- 
orable to England and to you.” In 
May he reached home, after an absence 
of nearly two years, Hillard met him 
on his way from the station. He was 
little changed, but the old-world im- 
pressions had done much for mind and 
nature. Henceforth, while accepting 
the drudgeries of legal life, he was in- 
stinct with intellectual longings, the 
wanderings of a mind surcharged 
early with the history, experiences, 
and observations of the world of art, 
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letters, and men. He could never be- 
come absorbed in the dry technicali- 
ties of his profession. His nature had 
opened widely, and received the fulfil- 
ment of certain dreams. Might it not 
then have been better had he turned 
at once to the field of literature or the 
forum? His home was now with his 
family. His sister Mary he found a 
woman of eighteen, beautiful in mind 
and person. His pleasure was to be 
her companion in social entertain- 
ments, while he gave the younger sis- 
ter, Julia, the benefit of his counsel 
and sympathy in her school life. His 
friends welcomed him eagerly, and he 
again settled down to professional life 
in Boston. 

‘* After the flush of those exciting 
days abroad,” writes Story to Mr. 
Pierce, ‘‘his office and occupations 
seemed dull and gray.” But as usual 
he brought deep study to bear upon 
his work. He had chosen friends and 
comrades, To the former ‘‘ five” Dr. 
Samuel Howe wasadded. Longfellow 
was then lodging at Craigie House, 
his fame in its first full flush. Sumner 
passed many long, delightful evenings 
at the old mansion in this best of 
company. Sometimes on Saturday 
afternoons Sumner and Felton dined 
with the poet, their common interests 
and sympathies reviving pleasantly. 

In New York he renewed old ac- 
quaintances, being delighted with the 
‘*three graces of Bond street,” the 
three Miss Wards, one of whom soon 
married his friend Dr. Howe, and a 
second the young sculptor Crawford. 
Of Howe he wrote, and spoke, and 
felt always with tenderest and most 
admiring affection. ‘‘I think,” he 
says once, ‘‘of the words of the Per- 
sian poet when I meet Howe, ‘Oh, 
God, have pity on the wicked. The 
good need it not, for in making them 
good thou hast done enough.’” To 
his brother George, then in Munich, 
he wrote of social relaxations: ‘* It is 
Sunday, and I am Longfellow’s guest. 
. + . We dine late, say between 
five and six o’clock. Felton adds to 
the hilarity. We talk of what we 
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have seen abroad, of cities visited, 
persons seen, and the trophies of art 
and old time, while all the poets and 
masters are at hand in Longfellow’s 
well chosen library. I think you nev- 
er knew my friend? When you re- 
turn, if ever that everit takes place, 
you will find great satisfaction in his 
society. Hillard is full of genius, 
beautiful thought, and high morals, 
but miserable in health.” 

Of Prescott’s family he wrote: 
‘‘There sits the father, venerable 
Nestor of the house; his wife, a most 
agreeable old lady who refuses to yield 
to time; then William, my friend, his 
wife and two children—three gen- 
erations gathered under one roof, ail 
happy in each other's love. I sup with 
them often on Sunday night about 
nine o'clock.” 

Letters reached him constantly from 
English friends, strengthening the 
bond so firmly established. Hillard 
had prophesied be would be lionized at 
home, and his sister, recalling later 
to Mr. Pierce those days, says, ‘* He 
must have been on the top wave of 
social popularity.” No thought of 
matrimony seems to have occurred to 
him—in spite of the ever frequent 
examples of domestic bliss in the house- 
holds of his dearest friends. Once or 
twice he speaks regretfully of his 
bachelor life, congratulating Lieber on 
his deep happiness, and later, Thorn 
and Longfellow upon theirs. But 
there is not the slightest evidence that 
he ever sought in those days to change 
his condition, though it seems, in 
view of his noble, generous nature, to 
have been the one touch needed to 
make life complete. 

** While writing this,” he says once 
to Lieber, ‘‘your letter, with that 
soulful epistle of your wife, has come 
to hand. What a luxury to have so 
much love to lean upon, to encourage, 
to animate you, to make you happy! 
I would give an Indian argosy for such 
a treasure.” 

In 1842 the question of rights of 
slave-traders roused the earliest spirit 
of puble controversy on this all-impor- 
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tant question in Mr, Sumner’s mind, 
With no thought of the great issues of 
the future, he gladly gave time and 
activity to the vexed points in one or 
two questions raised at the time. It 
is not within our limits to discuss the 
matter here, but we speak of it as the 
first public office of the man whose 
name will be permanently associated 
with the nation’s good. An article in 
the Boston ‘‘Advertiser ” of January 4, 
1842, filling five columns and a half, 
attracted universal attention, and peo- 
pie of legal mind and official position 
responded warmly and with just ad- 
miration of the young man’s clearness 
and power in statement. He had iater 
to oppose some of Webster's views, to 
meet opposition from friends and par- 
tisans, but his perseverance was con- 
stant. He had the right to maintain, 
nor did he forget that purpose until 
the day Death found him with the 
harness upon his back, 

About this time the charming meet- 
ings at Craigie House were broken in 
upon by Longfellow’s departure for 
Europe. ‘Will this parting word 
reach you?” Sumner writes him 
in great loneliness, ‘‘I write, not 
knowing, but the chance of again 
uttering a word to your soul be- 
fore you descend upon the sea is 
enough. We are all sad at your 
going; but I am more sad than the 
rest, for I lose more than they do. 
Iam desolate. It was to me a source 
of pleasure and strength untoid to see 
you, and when I did not sce you 
to feel that you were near, with your 
swift sympathy and kindly words, 
I must try to go alone—hard necessity 
in this rude world of ours, for our 
souls always in this life need support 
and gentle beckonings, as the little 
child, when first trying to move away 
from its mother’s knee. God _ bless 
you, my dear friend, from my heart of 
hearts! You know not the depth of 
my gratitude to you. My eyes over- 
flow as I trace these lines. May you 


clutch the treasure of health, but 
above all, may you be happy!” 
He threw himself with generous 
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zest into Crawford's ambitions at this 
time, trying to get his friend’s Orphe- 
us exhibited. It was finally accom- 
plished. Thence Crawford derived 
his fame. But in the letters of that 
time come regretful notes of the happy 
Roman days. ‘‘ Where do you live, and 
how do you live?” he says to Crawford. 
‘‘Tt is in Rome, and there is enchant- 
ment in that word!” To Lieber he 
speaks of the sense of loneliness grow- 
ing within him. ‘I am with Howe 
a great deal. Bachelors both, we 
ride and drive together and pass our 
evenings, far into the watches of the 
night, in free and warm communion. 
His seat is a summer retreat, and I 
pass one or two nights of every week 
with him. I think, however, he will 
be married very soon. What then will 
become of me? It isa dreary world to 
travel in alone.” With all this, his 
appreciations and just estimate of 
things was untouched. ‘‘I like to 
find good in everything,” he writes his 
brother George. ‘‘and in all men of 
cultivated minds and good hearts, 
thank God, there is a great deal of 
good to be found.” 

Contributions to the ‘* Law Report- 
er” marked the literary part of his life 
during °43. The articles varied in 
topics, and gave evidence, not only 
of his diversity of thought, but his 
fondness for belles-lettres, in prefer- 
ence to or rather beyond jurisprudence, 
Concentration of thought in composi- 
tion was difficult unless the topic ab- 
sorbed his whole soul. 

A strange depression of spirits was 
fast settling upon him. Utterly free 
from all morbid views of death, life 
seemed to him fruitless of good. His 
profession offered less stimulus to 
mind and heart than he expected, and 
he could not give the zest of enthusi- 
asm to the drudging details which win 
suecess in lesser minds and natures. 
He saw nothing ahead to justify the 
noble promise of his early life, and ab- 
sorbing himself in study and over-ap- 
plication to work only aggravated his 
physical prostration. His work went 
on unabated; his criticisms continued 
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keen and just; but the weariness was 
deep-seated, and was as much due 
to disease as to mental causes. ° His 
best friends feared his lack of brilliant 
success in the law was the cause of his 
despondency; but they saw constant 
glowing proofs of the man’s growth in 
other ways. Never was his mind more 
beautifully alive to literature than at 
that very time. His interest in his 
friends was full of the old loving 
generosity. ‘‘A happy New Year, 
dearest Howe, to you and yours,” he 
says again; ‘* but what need have you 
of any such salutation? Is not happi- 
ness your own? An eventful year has 
closed—a year which witnessed your 
engagement, marriage,and happy trav- 
els, which has witnessed Longfellow’s 
engagement, marriage, and establish- 
ment ina happy home. When I think 
of these things I am penetrated with 
the thought of what changes may 
take place in that short space of time. 
Changes of character may also be 
wrought—I know that in no lapse 
of time can you lose your love for 
truth, virtue, and right. I see before 
you a beautiful career which fills me 
with envy—a fireside sacred to domes- 
tic love, constant and increasing use- 
fulness, the recognition of your name 
and services by the world, and the 
blessings of all good men on your 
head. But you deserve it all, dear 
Howe, and more.” 

Having undertaken to edit Vesey’s 
reports, Mr. Sumner’s work increased ; 
a consequence of intense mental strain 
and application, a severe illness with 
which he suddenly broke down. 
Brought into the very valley of the 
shadow, he lay for weeks, not combat- 
ing with Death, but passively waiting. 
His friends vied with each other in 
acts of kindness, and from first to last 

yatched and tended him. 

Slowly he regained life, meeting his 
returning strength with some new 
zest in his existence. The summer 
passed in Berkshire. Here, among the 
Wards, Sedgwicks, etc., he passed 
some idle, convalescent days, reading 
and riding with Fanny Kemble, then 
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at Lenox, listening to her wonderful 
readings of Shakespeare or her sweet 
ballad singing. ‘‘She seems,” he 
writes, ‘‘a noble woman, peculiar, 
masculine, and unaccommodating, but 
with a burning sympathy with all that 
is high, true, and humane.” 

Suddenly he was recalled by the 
news of Mary Sumner’s increasing ill- 
ness. She went from home to return 
with new weariness. ‘‘ My sister Mary 
has returned,” he writes. ‘“* . . . 
She is more delicate and feeble, but 
her cheerful heart sees in the future 
pleasant visions—summer, autumn, 
winter open before her in the illusions 
of hope.” Illusions truly! In Octo- 
ber the end came, bringing Sumner 
the saddest blow which had yet fallen 
on his life. 

Professional and intellectual life was 
resumed after his long absence with 
some new impetus gained from the pe- 
riod of rest. The pause in his life 
over, strained progress was needed, 
and henceforth the man’s nature was 
clearer, calmer, and less uncertain in its 
moods. The great work of life, which 
was to bring him that life’s ‘‘ peaceful 
possession,” had not yet begun, but on 
July 4, 1845, he first took up his actu- 
al burden. 

The annual oration, which had be- 
come typical of New England above all 
other regions, delivered on the day of 
Independence in Faneuil Hall, was of 
special importance that year. New 
feelings, agitations, impending crises 
and strifes not to be slighted by men 
outside the arena, had given the coun- 
try an atmosphere of turbulence and 
dread. Boston held its own ground, 
and was echoed here and there, the 
then Abolition party having a peculiar 
significance; but the orator chosen for 
the Fourth usually confined himself to 
the conventional topics: the Revolu- 
tion, its results—our forefathers and 
their incentives. When in 1845 
Charles Sumner was appointed orator 
of the day, he disregarded form, and 
resolved, with the firmest desire for 
the right, to place before the multi- 
tude a new system of ideas and polit- 
ical morality. 
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He was at this time thirty-four years 
of age; his personal fame, already 
widespread, and his power not all un- 
known. Of his appearance Mr. Pierce 
writes: ‘* He was then the impersona- 
tion of manly beauty and power, of 
commanding stature; his figure, no 
longer slender, as in student days, but 
well developed ; his features finely cut; 
his dark hair hanging in masses over 
his left brow; his face lighting with 
the smile which won him many friends 
at first sight. He wore a dress coat 
with gilt buttons—a fancy of lawyers 
at that period—and white waistcoat 
and trousers. His gestures were un- 
studied and followed no rules; the 
most frequent one was the swinging 
of the arm above the head. His voice 
was as always, clear and strong, re- 
sounding through the hall, but at 
times falling in cadences mellow and 
pathetic.” The subject of his oration 
was, ‘‘The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions.” The opening sentence, deliv- 
ered to a vast audience of men differ- 
ent in sentiments and profession, an- 
nounced the orator’s independence and 
boldness of purpose: ‘In our age 
there can be no peace that is not hon- 
orable. There can be no war that is 
not dishonorable.” His text thus 
chosen, the discourse went on for two 
hours, and its inclusiveness, unflinch- 
ing maintenance of idea, roused many 
in his audience to hostile feeling. The 
banquet which followed was the scene 
of a polite though excited controver- 
sy in speeches, all of which bore per- 
sonal allusions to the orator, but which 
he accepted with refined dignity, re- 
alizing doubtless that such warfare had 
begun for his life. In his strength of 
antagonism to the theories of man- 
kind, which his speech denounced, 
Sumner undoubtedly went to an over 
extreme, but all realized and honored 
the man’s sincerity, and his eloquence 
was widely admired. 

‘Tis a good thing, and nobly 
done,” wrote Wendell Phillip~ Others, 
friends and strangers, in Europe and 
America, sent written testimony to 
Mr. Sumner, and those who read Mr, 
Pierce's admirable memoir will under- 
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stand from what sources Sumner drew 
his incentives, stimulus, and energy. 
The controversies became public. 
Newpapers, politicians, even Sumner’s 
personal friends, took up the spirit 
roused on the day of the oration. 
Henceforth, Mr. Pierce tells us, his 
life is written in the history of our 
country. This final chapter Mr. 
Pierce devotes to the oration, its im- 
mediate results, and the feelings of 
Sumner and his friends. In no por- 
tion of the book has the author shown 
greater ability for the work he has un- 
dertaken. Few offices are so difficult 
as that of the careful biographer, 
where the closest ties of friendship 
and confidence bring author and sub- 
ject almost face to face, hand to hand. 
In touching the records of the dead, 
the duty becomes a sacred one, to be 
performed as reverently as the hang- 
ing of a laurel on the tomb, and yet 
for the world’s sake and his own, as 
justly. Mr. Pierce has done all this, 
and more. His work bears evidences 
not only of his perfect culture and 
knowledge of the subject, but of his 
fine comprehension of the subtle points 
of character which, hidden beneath 
the surface, compose the man. Of 
his delicacy we have already spoken. 
Of his entire modesty in hiding him- 
self as friend, critic, author, or execu- 
tor, from the title page to the finis, 
we must speak as of a singular prece- 
dent. In the closing chapter there is 
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the sort of dramatic eloquence fitted 
peculiarly to the great topic, and it is 
with regret we close this admirable 
record on so early a date. The au- 
thor’s intention has been to present 
the youth of the man whom the na- 
tion knew in his great development. 
Later volumes may be forthcoming. 
If so, those before us amply testify to 
what we may find within them; but 
in any case this work has a finish 
which gives it a character and inter- 
est of its own. 

The story of Sumner’s early friend- 
ships has a charm which will be felt 
by all who knew only the cold, grave 
statesman of later years, and these 
early scenes are emphatically the back- 
ground of his later life, the founda- 
tion stones of his nature and princi- 
ples. They show quite the esthetic 
side of his career, and as such are pe- 
culiarly fascinating. Whatever came 
later must have shaped itself from all 
this, and so it has its meaning as a 
distinct prophecy of the whole. 

Dealing with the man rather than 
with events, with sympathies and sen- 
timents rather than political action 
and agitation, Mr. Pierce has skilfully 
given us the groundwork, the mo- 
tives, the purpose, and meaning of a 
noble character, and we can, by means 
of these volumes, learn to know the 
inner instinct, the mind and nature of 
Charles Sumner. 

Lucy C. Wuilrte. 
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Alt the curious throng has gone; 
Eyes audacious, mouths agape, 
Every shape 
Of this modern world bizarre. 
Whence we come and what we are, 
God or ape, 
Each one ponders, grave and wise, 
Each one vents a sage surmise 
Of his own. 





Oh, the vacant eyes that gaze 

Day-long on our helplessness! 
Do they guess 

That we, spell-bound images, 

Waifs of fairer days than these, 
Dare no less? 

As they pass in motley file, 

We, too, criticize the while, 
Blame and praise, 
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For when midnight moonbeams glance 


Through the hall, our charm they break. 


We awake, 
And we burst our clayey chain, 
Breathe and move and live again; 
And we make 
All the echoing walls repeat 
Noise of stirring tongues and feet, 
Jest and dance. 


Come when all the city sleeps. 

Phebus, anreoled with fire, 
Strikes his lyre; 

Perseus of the dauntless glance 

With yon Roman maid shall dance, 
Drawing nigher, 

Cupid's lips and Psyche’s meet; 

The Spinario to his feet, 
Thornless, leaps. 


Dionysus wise am T; 
All day long serene I stand, 
Mute and bland, 
Towering o’er the crowds that press, 
Stretching forth, to greet and bless, 
My right hand. 
No one offers me a prayer; 
The barbarians stop and stare, 
And pass by. 


And a sullen ire doth glow 

Through these mighty veins of mine, 
Wrath divine. 

What new altars do ye feed ? 

What more godlike gifts succeed 
To the wine ; 

To the cup of golden mirth 

I bestowed on sons of Earth 
Long ago ? 


Yet when ! descend at night, 

Living o'er the ancient years 
With my peers, 

I must wonder how by day 

I could crave from such as they 
Praise or tears. 

In these modern hearts of prose 

What faith kindles, what love glows, 
What pure light ? 
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To mine ears great names are borne, 
Beauty, science, progress, art— 
While apart, 
Sappho and Euripides 
Calmly hear them prate at ease. 
Sad at heart, 
Vainly do I seek a trace 
In each sallow, wearied face 
Of earth's morn. 


In their service they enlist 

Secret currents that have birth 
Under earth, 

And their slaves are smoke and air. 

Where has beauty fled ? and where 
Jocund mirth ? 

Sunny hope and careless leisure, 

Simple joy and natural pleasure, 
They have missed. 


Oh, the evil day for me, 

When my bed of earth was stirred, 
And I heard 

Human voices break my rest, 

Joyous cry and flippant jest, 
Spoken word ! 

And the sunshine smote mine eyes, 

With a painful, sharp surprise, 
Suddenly. 


Yet, alas! I dreamed but now 

That the Ganges near me rolled, 
As of old; 

That my worshippers still knelt, 

Even as when in shrines I dwelt 
Of red gold. 

At my base a poet stood; 

Love and longing fired his blood, 
Lit his brow; 


And I knew his heart was mine; 

And I felt that Circumstance, 
Time, and Chance 

Are but shadows ; still the same, 

Leaps the soul of youth like flame, 
At a glance 

Knowing, worshipping the god 

Of the joy-inspiring rod 
And the vine. 


Emma Lazarus. 








HEN Max brought himself, his 
wife, his present chattels, and 
his vast future possessions of name 
and fame to this pretentious but pret- 
ty town, he was acturted by no less 
laudable a desire than filled the breast 
of Squills when, at the sly suggestion 
of Uncle Roland, he removed to the 
neighborhood of ‘‘The Tower,” ‘to 
effect an improvement.” If there ex- 
ists a man who has not passed a de- 
lightful hour in the society of ‘‘ The 
Caxtons,” to him be it explained that 
Max had purchased a succession to the 
practice of a retiring physician, as 
nearly as such a transfer can be effect- 
ed in this country. With some addi- 
tions Max thought this employment 
would suffice. For we had agreed 
that we did not aspire to be rich— 
not to any vulgar extent—oh, no! 
The yearly sum accruing from our 
present capital was indeed ample for 
all political economists would concede 
our real wants, but scarcely more. 
This medical practice would furnish 
Max that regular occupation indispen- 
sable toa born American; its proceeds 
replenish from time to time our book- 
ease, portfolio, and canterbury, and 
supply other urgent esthetic needs to 
some extent, while yet leisure would 
be left Max for his well-loved library 
hours. A congenial circle of friends 
round us, we hoped, and such of the 
Graces and Muses as we could reason- 
ably call on to honor a home stayed on 
the combined small incomes of the re- 
serve fund and the practice, 
Modest plans now, I think, for two 
people not so very far past sweet Jean 
.Prouvaire’s ‘‘ golden age,” ‘* When 
between us we could not count forty 
years!” That delightful epoch! full 
of glorious ambition and innocent 
faith in personal power! Thank heav- 
en for it! since without it the great 
works wrought in the world would to- 
day be embryotic still. What man 
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ever scaled higher peaks than. the seer 
within him at twenty descried? 

The four or five years since the 
golden age escaped us had subtracted 
as many degrees from our altitude; 
though Max and I still nursed dreams 
of his literary fame, but without much 
allusion to the subject; as you will see 
two silent ones lavishing cares upon a 
sick child, while the unhinted suspi- 
cion lies with them oth that it may 
die. Max, I know, thought the con- 
stitution of the bantling too slender, 
while I was restive, looking on at its 

reatment with opiates, and felt its 
need to be entrance into fresh, free air, 
exercise, and a chance to grow. 

We had planned then a quiet life. 
We had entered our new home; our 
Penates were already nicked, and I 
forbear to delineate just the gods 
chosen. 

Let the friend listening to me bear 
in mind what I have told him of our 
resources and our tastes, add the re- 
flection what is to be had in America, 
and at what price; and then let the 
image of our home rise up before him, 
drawn and colored at his will, and if 
he find it fitting, Iam content. I pass 
over then the result of the compro- 
mises effected between Plutus and the 
Graces in our establishment. 

We thought it charming, and one 
humanizing element, be sure, was not 
left out: the wood fire, to whose uses 
we had divested the coal grate in our 
little morning room. It almost made 
us count three instead of two, so 
friend-like was it when, fresh kindled 
daily at Max’s home coming, we sat 
down before it, and the forking flames 
began taking on at their tips their pe- 
culiar oak-leaf shape, before the broad, 
welding sheet of fire rose to smooth 
their individuality away. 

We were glad to count it one of us, 
for we were alone yet in the town; 
our claims to social consideration now 
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out at canvass. Thorough sifting was 
being had of our respective papas and 
mammas; due care exercised lest some 
grocer or other luckless wight lurk 
hidden at a third or fourth remove, in 
which case society, regretting deeply, 
of course, would feel obliged to—nay, 
I will not lay an audacious finger up- 
on the string of that veiling curtain. 
We all know that society expects 
every son of hers, and above all every 
daughter, todo her duty. And it was 
no careless, western-spirited town in 
which we had chosen our lot should 
lie. With wise forethought, the truth- 
ful diagnosis of our entire mental and 
moral natures was being perfected 
from these sufficient data; thus com- 
fortably sparing any individual ob- 
server the effort of doing it upon ac- 
quaintance. 

Pending the deliberation of the jury, 
we were, asI said, alone. One after- 
noon of early October, warmed into 
courage by the rising fire, I began: 

‘* Max, there is leisure now. Why 
not write?” A pause. ‘‘At least if 
you will not write, give your reasons 
why.” 

Max slowly began: ‘‘And is the 
point indeed reached, my Kitty, when 
I can no longer refuse to satisfy the 
anxious inquiries of a craving world, 
outwearied by my silence? Of the 
mind’s gold, as of the coin of com- 
merce, there are, by virtue of their 
birthright, misers and spendthrifts. 
Rarely of the one as of the other will 
you find the industrious accumulator 
and the generous dispenser united in 
the same person. Many a book-worm 
would assure you that it would be 
wasting time to write a line, while oc- 
casionally an author will confess that 
his teeming brain grants him no ‘time 
to read.’ Shall I make an effort to be 
the latter? Or may I hoard a little 
longer? Spare me yet, Kitty; Iam too 
young!” 

‘*You are never so unsuccessful as 
when you try to be facetious,” cried 
I ‘Dobe sober. I am in earnest. 
Have you not consumed tons of books? 
Yes, and you have passed the miser 
49 
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stage. Do you not spend days and 
days in the library, not fingering a 
leaf?’ The gorgeous promises too you 
made me longago! Oh, andI thought 
you meant them,” said I, half crying. 
‘*And, Max, the years are slipping 
away.” 

‘*T am truthful at least when I ac- 
knowledge myself too young. Come 
here, dear. Take my hand, and let us 
reason about it, since my world is 
really urgent. Watch the process by 
which we shall win a charming 
growth of hyacinths in your new gar- 
den. We mix abundant fertilizers 
with the sandy loam, but we cannot 
ask it to be soil yet. Its elements are 
distinct, You might grow a coarse 
crop upon it, but patience—if you de- 
sire hyacinths. I do not deny that it, 
and the sand no less, possess all 
strength essential for their primal pur- 
pose, which is existence simply; but 
if you will work change, and make it 
their duty to dear, then enrich by what 
culture you will, and time is just as 
peremptory a requisite in one case as 
in the other, for the elements to min- 
gle and mellow into a homogeneous 
whole, whose product of flowers shall 
breathe a perfume irresistible. What 
could my mind show now but bare 
self, and a little added unblended 
learning? My hyacinths would be wa- 
tery with weakness, and worm-eaten 
here and there with spots of alien, un- 
assimilated richness. Let me _ post- 
pone writing till I have at least learn- 
ed not to quote.” 

‘Tell me in what practical way 
your sense of your youth puts you 
most at disadvantage.” 

‘*Undeniably, Kitty, the first and 
severest disability is the’ same as in 
opening up all new countries, imper- 
fect facilities of communication.” 

‘*Oh, is that all?” gleefully said I. 
“That would never trouble me/ If I 
could only think of anything to say, I 
could always say it quite neatly, I am 
sure! Can’t I help you?” 

‘Tt is not mere word-hunting I have 
in mind,” returned Max, taking me 
seriously, ‘‘though that is not alto- 
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gether a free field. I could sometimes 
wish that the sap had not been so 
sucked out of many a word by ‘de- 
rived application’ or, in lexicon phra- 
seology, ‘second meaning,’ that when 
I want to use it it is as juiceless as the 
Euphorbia’s drying stem, when its 
flowery quintessence has been culled 
for alien purpose, and so let run to 
waste its creamy marrow. If I would 
not powder my page with overstrained 
expressions, nine of ten who glance 
over it will pronounce it colorless. 
But my difficulty lies deeper than this: 
in the inability of the immature man 
to analyze acutely, and so of course to 
delineate accurately, the creatures of 
his heart and brain, his feelings, and 
his ideas. If he pictures the experi- 
ence of his youth while passing 
through it, ‘Crude,’ men cry, and 
justly, for he writes while the sense of 
feeling overbalances the sense of sight. 
When you prick your finger your prin- 
cipal conception of the needle is that 
it is sharp; but you would scarcely 
offer that for such an unbiassed and 
thorough description of the instru- 
ment as should satisfy a cold critic. 
And cold, very cold critics there are, 
Kitty. At least so I am told. Pray 
don’t urge me on to investigate the 
fact of their existence.” 

‘* Max,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you are not 
in awe of the critics. Why, what a 
sharp sword you wield yourself! It is 
your friends you fear. You hesitate 
to have them see just what manner of 
man you may be. If you knew how 
charmingly like old Mr. Wilkins you 
are, who will never give a sample 
when I want a new silk. ‘Oh, really, 
ma’am, you see you can’t tell anything 
by a little sample. It looks so much 
better in the piece. Really elegant, 
ma’am (with a smirk). Why, when 
made up no one can tell it from one 
worth twice as much.’ Is this your 
difficulty, Max? Are you afraid the 
close, leisurely inspection of a frag- 
ment, away from the pleasing effect 
produced by the graceful folds and 
contours of your” (‘‘ Thank you kind- 
ly, Kitty ”) ‘‘ general make-up, will re- 
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veal the inferior quality of the mate- 
rial?” 

‘**And am [ a craven if I do not give 
point-blank denial of your charge? 
Have we not seen many a village 
genius spurred to authorship by his 
gaping admirers, astonish even them 
by the puerility of the actual finished 
product and measure of his power? 
Yet there was nothing wrong with the 
lad, save that he wrote. He had not 
to blush for himself that he was what 
he was, but that he called attention 
to it. (Please make this distinction, 
Kit, since you have seen fit to be so 
scathing.) It is not myself I should 
be abashed at, but my position; as if 
a man should stop at the first way sta- 
tion to transact the business which 
could only be done on his arrival at 
the capital, far on in the day’s jour- 
ney. So far you are right, Kitty, with 
your sample; for whatever a man can 
write—nay, whatever he can write 
easily—at any given time, is a fair mea- 
sure of his ability at that time. It is 
useless for him to try to do his best, 
to make an effort. That effort is 
plainly discernible on the face of his 
work. To restrain, to limit, to cull, 
is the only permissible effort. When 
one lays his brain fairly upon a sub- 
ject to write about it, he should no 
more squeeze it than when he lays 
open a rich, full honeycomb upon a 
plate. The weight and pressure of 
the cells themselves should soon bring 
about the inundation of the plate with 
the clear, golden liquid. If this does 
not occur, let him know it is yet gath- 
ering-time with him. I am not sure 
but I would go further, and say that a 
man ought ‘never to write at all until 
positively forced to do it—until the 
burdening necessity of utterance so 
clings, and clasps, and coils itself 
upon him, that he must perforce give 
out his pant under it. Then let him 
write: without forecasting the prob- 
ability that it shall ever meet human 
eye; without querying whether if 
this should be, it should win him 
fame, or make patent his just title to 
obscurity. A writer who was not a 
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genius might possibly be excusable 
under those circumstances, say, Kit- 
ty?” concluded Max hastily, with a 
questioning smile, for I was growing 
very grave. 

‘*Oh, Max, how you have changed!” 

‘*T may regard the appropriation of 
a little wisdom, then, as an unpardon- 
able thing? ” 

‘“‘T should not call that wisdom. 
Why, Max, no one could write that 
way. You have to practise, you know, 
and let some experienced person make 
corrections and suggestions for you.” 

‘* Indeed,” said Max, looking amus- 
ed ‘And where, my dear, did you 
learn that?” 

‘** All composition is acquired so,” 
said I with conviction. *‘ When we 
wrote at school, Mme. Marcini would 
correct our ideas, and tg 

‘* Correct your ideas! Now, that is 
good, Kit, and I dare say she did. 
Well, in view of the crowd of distin- 
guished female authors who can trace 
their early literary bent to Mme.M——, 
I see no reason to cavil at her method. 
It has at least helped spare the world’s 
eyesight.” 

‘*‘T am sure I don’t know why you 
should laugh so, Max; and I believe 
our good friend Professor Ondephren 
would be glad to help you.” 

‘* Kitty,” burst out Max quite wild- 
ly, ‘‘you fairly out-Philip Philip, to 
have been with me so long, and yet 
not know me. That man would stran- 
gle any idea that would not bend its 
neck to the gentlemanly circumlocu- 
tions in which he deemed it his duty 
to yoke it. And if he were fit to 
counsel me, I could but say, ‘ Thank 
you, kind teacher. I will incorporate 
what you say with my experience, and 
it shall go into the mass of my prepa- 
ration; but if you require me to make 
immediate use of it in the correction 
of any one article, it is impossible. 
What ! have written, I have written. 
Forth from me has it come, its entity 
entire, for good or ill; a birth de 

‘*You shock me with your horrid 
medical similes.” 

‘*Medicine, my dear? I really 
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thought it drawn from a little wider 
sphere—the realm of universal nature 
perhaps. Butno matter. If the nudi- 
ty of my phrase offends you, I am 
grieved, for if I drape it, I destroy it. 
And does not this suggest the slender 
need of my rushing into print, when 
I can have my style slandered, my 
opinions combated, and my whole pen- 
and-ink structure neatly demolished 
at my own fireside?” 

My husband's looks were softer than 
his words, and though what would 
have been a scow] in an older woman 
darkened my face, I rallied, and with 
such meekness as lay at my command, 
proceeded : 

‘*T know you don’t complain of my 
insufficiency in that respect. But how 
do you mean to form your style? ” 

‘*Please don’t, my dear. You may 
not know it, but that is slang. It is 
myself, not my style, I need to form. 
My opinions, being intellectual, and 
my beliefs, which are sentimental (in 
the prime sense of the word, call them 
feelings if you like), stand yet at vari- 
ance. Take the relations the various 
strata of society ought to sustain to 
each other for an example. Here my 
feelings are by nature aristocratic, 
while my convictions, based on intel- 
lectual considerations only, tend in 
quite a contrary direction. Such in- 
ternecine conflict as this cannot be 
summarily adjusted by external arbi- 
tration. The combatants must have 
time to come to peace within their 
own borders. After that it will scarce- 
ly be their chief care with what nice 
choice of terms their agreement shall 
be heralded to the world. With my 
opinions crystallized, my feelings past 
their tumultuous heyday of ebullition, 
settling clear, if I can discern their 
blent harmony with distinctness and 
transcribe it with faithfulness, I will 
take no further concern for my style, 
let it be what conglomerate it will. 
This is what I look for the years to 
bring: such poise as shall render pos- 
sible unconsciousness of the medium 
by which my thought’s rapid transit 
is effected. Only thus can I conceive 
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the possibility of an original style. If 
a@ man can realize how peculiar his 
own expressed individuality appears 
to the rest of the world, he is no orig- 
inal, but an imitator, or at best an 
unconscious blender of styles.” 

‘* Now, if J were to write anything, 
I should like to arrange and rearrange 
it, just as I do the ornaments about 
the rooms, and see how it would look 
most attractive, and produce the best 
effect.” 

‘*Yes, that mental sleight of hand 
would come easily to you, Kitty, for 
you possess fancy. Fancy is a warm, 
soft clay to model in. Every deft 
pinch you bestow on it repays you 
with the salience of a new, smiling 
feature; and so plastic is the material 
you handle, that if you are not quite 
at satisfaction with your figure, what 
was meant for a weeping Niobe can 
be easily transformed into a simpering 
Venus, by just a bit of change of ex- 
pression; and the drapery—yes, that 
will clothe one as gracefully as the 
other, with an adjusting twitch here 
and there ‘ 

‘*For shame, Max!” I interjected. 

‘Tt is all uttered in love, my dear, 
and no one exacts of woman that she 
possess the mind of man. In fact, we 
should be a little disgusted with her 
if she did. Her power of accommo- 
dation is her most potent charm, But 
you interrupt me. Thought is not a 
clay at all, but a hard marble. The 
mathematician and the scientist dig it 
out in huge square blocks, to rear the 
solid edifices of their systems; the 
merchant and the manufacturer, tak- 
ing it from them in the gross, cut and 
carve small the arithmetic and the 
chemistry into foundations for the 
superstructures of their business, But 
thought quarried and chiselled to ws- 
thetic purposes alone! The perfect 
marble statue! Oh, for that, the heart 
to feel, the eye to see, the cunning 
hand to form, must all be at their 
acme. Nothing can answer here but 
genius; that perfected blending of the 
entire nature by which heart, head, 
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and hand move at once, and make but 
a single mark. 

‘*The sculptor, then, is our rarest 
treasure trove, and woe to any feebler 
creature who shall dare to dally with 
the marble. He may be sure the 
sprite within will not uncurtain her 
face for him. Because he is so rare it 
is that we have not marble statues in 
every house—not because there is not 
marble in Canova. This uncredited 
diffusion of real thought is noticed by 
Taine, when he says: ‘With us of to- 
day, general ideas spring up in every 
mind, living and flourishing.’ The 
vast and absorbing interests, fairly el- 
bowing one another since science has 
undertaken to revolutionize every- 
thing, from religion down to (I 
skip the anticlimax, lest I may not 
dive deep enough) render it impossible 
that, even in the lowest beds where 
the press scatters the seeds, thought 
should not bud and swell. 

‘*From this appears to result a great 
increase in literature. What is not so 
conspicuous is the fact of a real de- 
crease in it, if the computation is 
based upon the vast disproportion ex- 
isting to-day between those who could 
and those who do write, as compared 
with the ratio the same classes sus- 
tained in generations past. Even those 
who write no longer thrust out the 
avaricious bramble-clutch for immor- 
tality, but are content to spring up, 
fresh with the lush juices of to-day, 
then fall and moulder, and make rich- 
er the soil for coming seasons. The 
man who, in the eighteenth century, 
must have produced his folio, and, so 
late as a few lustres ago, could not 
have sought his grave in peace till he 
had tacked his name to a volume of 
essays, finds often now his sufficient 
outlet in conversation. 

‘Especially is this a wise safety-valve 
for him whose chief obstacle to lite- 
rary work lies in revision and correc- 
tion, distasteful to him because the ef- 
fervescence having passed, he scarcely 
recognizes the mixture as the same he 
poured. This is the man of fanciful 
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mind, bewitching in conversation, but 
unstable and incredible in his written 
word. The great body of his beliefs 
flows onward in a tranquil stream; but 
to ask him to be for ever ready to own 
and reproduce the fleeting éxpressions 
which the exciting stir of a sanguine 
temperament (always knit in fatal 
junction with candor) has made him 
utter, is to ask of the stream to give 
you again the bubble and ripple you 
saw and heard when the brisk April 
breeze urged its surface. He should 
recognize conversation as his true field. 

**And if I have before told why I could 
not write, let this, Kitty, stand partly 
as a reason why I do not feel the wish, 
the need, to write. Conversation is 
ample for my needs: its lines are ex- 
tending daily. You may now hear 
thoughtful words where, a decade or 
more ago, the stuporous platitude was 
sparsely interchanged. Among the 
more cultured, it rises frequently to 
the brilliancy of literature. Reason- 
ably too, since so much of literature is 
equally ephemeral, in fact almost in- 
terchangeable with it, if not intended 
to be wholly provisional for it, when 
the better article is not to be had.” 

**In all you have said, dear Mex, I 
hear only what ‘I’ could do, would do, 
what ‘I’ need. Have you no thought 
for others? Would you not write to 
help raise their standard? Do you not 
care to do them good?” 

Max now laughed outright. As he 
straightened back and clasped his 
hands behind his head, ‘‘ No,” said 
he meditatively, ‘*I really don’t know 
that I do. Should I attempt making 
converts before I have settled my own 
special gospel? And I am not aware 
that any one has admonished me of 
delinquency in duty. Now that I urge 
my memory, she seems to confide that 
she has more often listened to such re- 
marks as this: ‘ Folly to write! Every- 
thing you say has been said a thousand 
times before you, and a thousand times 
better than by you!’” 

“Oh, but that is paltry! What! 
shall not the baker go his rounds be- 
cause our fathers have eaten bread in 
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the wilderness, and are dead? Men 
should have despaired, if ever, when 
Greek literature seemed actually to 
have consumed the entire kernel of 
thought so that there was no untrod 
view-point left; no style not tried and 
perfected. What did they do? Went 
to work, invented new things; then 
wrote about them, as soon as they had 
recovered from the shock of finding 
this was true. So that to-day the wo- 
man who can explain you her sewing- 
machine comes in, like one all breezy 
with new, fresh, outside air, to one 
whom the Greek Circe has ringed with- 
in her magic close. Oh, Max, cease 
your scruples at writing what may not 
quite shut the literary lions’ mouths. 
You need not peer into their den, or 
set foot within their sacred ground of 
subjects. Clasp hands with the new 
generation springing up around you— 
from whom I am sure you are not so 
very different—and write for them. If 
they decide against you, it will be quite 
time enough to be glad there are better 
men in Sparta. Then let them write, 
and do you read, keeping kindly heart 
between you still.” 

‘*Kit, you are really stirring—just 
in the proper mood to render Wagner! 
Come, shall it not be?” and Max 
arose. ‘‘ Besides, if I write, I must 
begin to economize my brain at once, 
and keep in mind the warning exam- 
ple of the nation which has furnished 
the most brilliant conversational salons 
the world has ever seen, and also that 
most stupid, harmless monster French 
poetry. Old Mr. W is in the right 
of it, who frankly excuses himself 
from conversation because you handsel 
his forthcoming article in C r’s. 
I shall ask for a place in his suite. 
What! no more wasteful talks with 
you, Kit? Shall I give you over to 
crochetting? ” ; 

Honing I detected in his nonsense a 
half promise, I yielded, and let him 
lead the way to what we caressingly 
named our ‘‘October room.” There 
the pictures panelled on the walls had 
caught and kept the transitory blaze 
of maple and dogwood, and the deep- 
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er, more lasting glow of sumach berry, 
smouldering late when other fire is 
done; and here and there was framed 
in an outlook through veiling haze to 
a dim mountain’s softened coast. No 
cold glimpse of sea reminded you 
that October's charm is inland wholly. 
Below you almost heard your feet rus- 
tling the warm, fallow-tinted chestnut 
leaves that seemed sown in irregular 
profusion upon a ground whose brown 
was sere and dark as the very death of 
autumn. Here stood the piano. 

But as we reach it, see! through the 
south window, slightly lowered to let 
us breathe some odorous heliotrope, 
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comes floating in the last butterfly of 
entering autumn, her pale wings all 
fenestrate with clearest blue. Among 
the cyanean sun-seekers she hovers 
a moment, blending her blue with 
theirs: then toward us, past us, on— 
up, on—up—and seeks the brow of 
down-gazing Psyche lingering there. 

With all our talk, half jest, half 
earnest, my heart was full. When, 
with wondering eyes, I saw Nature's 
messenger thus add her mute encour- 
agement to mine, I turned to Max. 
‘**See, Psyche finds her wings!” But 
Max was quite quiet, and I could not 
read his face. 

ALICE AINSLEE. 


THE SUBURBS OF LONDON. 


NHE term ‘‘suburban” has always 
seemed to me to have a peculiar- 

ly English meaning. It suggests im- 
ages that are not apt to present them- 
selves in America. American cities 
have suburbs, but they have to a very 
limited extent what may be called sub- 
urban scenery. The essence of sub- 
urban scenery in the western world is 
to be straggling, shabby, inexpensive ; 
to consist of rail fences and loose 
planks, vacant, dusty lots in which 
carpet-beating goes forward, Irish cab- 
ins, lumber yards, and rudely bedaub- 
ed advertisements of quack medicines. 
The peculiar function of the neighbor- 
hood of most foreign towns, on the 
other hand, is to be verdant and resi- 
dential, thickly inhabited, and replete 
with devices for making habitation 
agreeable. Some of the prettiest 
things in England and France are to 
be found in the immediate vicinity of 
the capitals of those countries. There 


is nothing more charming in Europe 
than the great terrace at Saint Ger- 
main; there are few things so pictur- 
esque as Richmond bridge and the 
view thence along either bank of the 
Thames. 


There are certainly ugly 


things enough in the neighborhood of 
London, and there is much agreeable 
detail to be found within an hour’s 
drive of several American towns; but 
the suburban quality, the mingling of 
density and rurality, the ivy-covered 
brick walls, the riverside holiday-mak- 
ing, the old royal seats at an easy 
drive, the little open-windowed inns, 
where the charm of rural seclusion 
seems to merge itself in that of prox- 
imity to the city market—these things 
must be caught in neighborhoods that 
have been longer a-growing. 

Murray (of the Hand-Books) has 
lately put forward a work which I have 
found very full of entertaining read- 
ing: a couple of well-sized volumes 
treating of every place of the smallest 
individuality within a circuit of twen- 
ty miles round London, The number 
of such places is surprising; so large 
an amount of English history has gone 
on almost within sight of the tower of 
the Abbey. From time to time, as 
the days grow long, the contemplative 
stranger finds a charm in the idea 
of letting himself loose in this inter- 
esting circle. Even to a tolerably in- 
veterate walker London itself will not 
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appear in the long run a very delight- 
ful field for pedestrian exercise. Lon- 
don is too monotonous and, in plain 
English, too ugly to supply that way- 
side entertainment which the observ- 
ant pedestrian demands. The shabby 
quarters are too dusky, too depressing, 
English low life is too unrelieved by 
out-of-door picturesqueness, to be 
treated asa daily spectacle. There are 
too many gin-shops, and too many mis- 
erable women at their doors; too many, 
far too many dirty-faced children 
sprawling between one’s legs; the 
young ladies of the neighborhood are 
too much addicted to violent forms of 
coguetry. On the other hand, the 
Squares and Crescents, the Roads and 
Gardens, are too rigidly, too blankly 
genteel. They are enlivened by groups 
of charming children, coming out to 
walk with their governesses or nurse- 
maids, and by the figures of superior 
flunkies, lingering, in the conscious- 
ness of elegant leisure, on the doorstep. 
But, although these groups—the chil- 
dren and the flunkies—are the most 
beautiful specimens in the world of 
their respective classes, they hardly 
avail to impart a lively interest to miles 
of smoke-darkened stucco, subdivi- 
ded into porticoes and windows. The 
most entertaining walk, therefore, isa 
suburban walk, which will introduce 
you to fewer butlers and footmen, but 
to children as numerous and as rosy, 
and to something more unexpected in 
the way of architecture. 

There is a charming place of refuge 
from the London streets of which I 
fain would speak, although it hardly 
belongs to my modest programme. 
There was a time when Kensington 
was a suburb, but the suburban phase 
of its history has pretty well passed 
away. Nothing can well be conceived 
less suburban than the vast expanses 
of residential house frontage of which 
this region now chiefly consists; and 
yet to go thither is the shortest way 
of getting out of London. Step into 
Kensington Gardens, and a ten min- 
utes’ walk will carry you practically 
fifty miles from the murky Babylon 
on the other side of the railing. It 
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may really be said that Kensington 
Gardens contain some of the finest 
rural scenery in England. If they 
were not a huge city square, they would 
be an admirable nobleman’s park. 
To sit down for an hour at the base of 
one of the great elms and see them 
studding the grass around you in 
vistas, which, as you do not perceive 
their limits, may be as long-drawn as 
you choose to suppose them, is one of 
the most accessible as well as one of 
the most agreeable methods of spend- 
ing a June afternoon. 

Whenever, toward six o'clock, l 
have mustered the spirit to go to 
Hyde park, I have ended, after a duly 
dazzled gaze at the wonderful throng 
that assembles there, by slinking away 
into the comparative wilderness of the 
neighboring enclosure. I use the ex- 
pression ‘‘slinking,” because I have 
usually taken this course with a bad 
conscience. In Hyde park you see 
fine people; in Kensington Gardens 
you see only fine trees; and the ob- 
servant stranger feels that it is upon 
eminent specimens of the human 
rather than of the vegetable race that 
he should bestow his attention. 
Every one in London, as the phrase 
is, goes to Hyde park of a fine after- 
noon; and the spectacle, therefore, 
may be presumed to have no small im- 
pressiveness. 

It is certainly a very brilliant mob, 
and the copper coin which you pay 
for the use of your little chair is a 
small equivalent for the greatness of 
the privilege. Before you is the 
Drive, with its serried ranks of car- 
riages; behind you is the Row, with 
its misty, red-earthed vista, and its 
pacing and bounding equestrians; be- 
tween the two is the broad walk in 
which your fellow starers are gathered 
together lolling back in the tightly- 
packed chairs or shuffling along with 
wistful looks at them. The first time 
the observant stranger betakes him- 
self to the park, he certainly is struck 
with the splendor of the show. There 
seems to be so much of everything; 
there are so many carriages, so many 
horses, so many servants, so many po- 
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licemen, so many people in the car- 
riages, on horseback, in the chairs, on 
foot. The observant stranger is again 
reminded of those constant factors in 
every more distinctively ‘* social” 
spectacle in England—the boundless 
wealth and the boundless leisure. 
Leisure is suggested even more forci- 
bly if he goes to the park of a fine 
summer morning. In the afternoon 
people may be supposed to have 
brought the day’s labors to a close, to 
have done their usual stint of work 
and earned the right to fiiner. But 
American eyes do not easily accustom 
themselves to the sight of a great 
multitude in a busy metropolis, be- 
ginning the day’s entertainment, a 
couple of hours after breakfast, by 
going to sit in a public garden and 
watch several hundred ladies and 
gentlemen gallop past them on horse- 
back. To the great commercial bour- 
geoisie, which constitutes ** American 
society,” this free disposal of the pre- 
cious morning hours is an unattain- 
able luxury. The men are attending 
to business; they are immersed in 
offices, counting-houses, and ‘‘ stores.” 
The ladies are ordering the dinner, 
setting the machinery of the house- 
hold in motion for the day, finding 
occupation among their children. To 
people brought up in these traditions 
there is, therefore, something very 
—what shall I call it?—very pictur- 
esque, in these elegant matutinal 
groups, for whom the work of life is 
done to order, and who lose so little 
time of a morning in beginning the 
play. 

They seem to have time enough, 
in all conscience; why should they be 
in such a hurry to begin? Here you 
catch that ‘‘leisured class” the ab- 
sence of which is so often pointed out 
to you as the distinguishing feature of 
our awkward civilization, and the ex- 
istence of which in England is, to 
many good Americans, a source of 
envy, admiration, and despair—here 
you catch it in the very act, as it were; 
and you may stroll about and envy 
and admire it as much as you find war- 
rant for. It is very good looking, 
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very well dressed; it sits very quiet- 
ly, looking without eagerness at pass- 
ing things, and talking about them 
without striking animation. Women, 
all over the world, have less to do 
than men; and these unmortgaged 
hours are, on the ladies’ parts, com- 
paratively natural. What an Ameri- 
can particularly notices is the number 
of disengaged men; well dressed, 
gentlemanly, agreeable fellows, who 
have nothing more urgent to do, at 
twelve o’clock in the morning, than to 
stroll about under green trees, with a 
stick and a pair of gloves in their 
hands, or to sit with their legs cross- 
ed and murmur soft nothings to a lady 
in a Gainsborough hat. And in all 
this I am speaking only of the specta- 
tors; I am not including the show 
itself—the fine folks in the carriages 
and the happy folks on horseback. 

If the spectators testify to English 
leisure, the carriages testify more par- 
ticularly to English incomes. To keep 
a carriage and pair in London costs, 
I believe, about five hundred pounds 
a year; the number of people driving 
about at this expense defies any powers 
of calculation at the command of the 
contemplative stranger. The carria- 
ges flock into the park in thousands; 
they roll along in dense, far-stretching 
masses; they stand locked together in 
a wilderness of wheels and cockades. 
In the morning, however, they are 
few in number, and you may bestow 
your attention upon the Row, which 
is at any time, indeed, a much pretti- 
er sight. It is the prettiest sight pos- 
sible, and it shows you the finest side 
of English idleness. There is every 
kind of horse save the ugly one, and 
if it is not quite equally true that there 
is every kind of rider save the bad 
one, at least the bad ones are few and 
far between. The good Homer some- 
times nods, and the good Englishman 
has sometimes a slippery saddle, I 
have heard American ladies say that 
they were ‘disappointed ” in Rotten 
Row; but for myself, I was never dis- 
appointed. I don’t exactly know what 
my countrywomen expected; but they 
have in everything, I know, a high 
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standard. A young English girl, in 
a habit without a wrinkle, mounted 
upon a beautiful English horse, with 
health in her cheek and modesty in 
her eye, pulling up, flushed and out of 
breath, at the end of a long gallop, is 
a picture in which I can pretend to 
pick no flaws. ‘‘Ah, pulling up,” my 
disappointed countrywoman will say; 
‘*when they have pulled up they are 
doubtless very well; it is their rapid 
motion that is not what we have been 
taught to believe it.” And she will go 
on to say that these disappointments 
are an old story, and that there is 
nothing like coming to Europe and ee- 
ing for one’s self. 

However few my own’ disappoint- 
ments, I have, as I said just now, usu- 
ally brought my sessions in Hyde park 
to a premature close, and wandered 
away to the shady precinct of the old 
red palace which stares across the 
pond, and which has, I beiieve, a re- 
spectable collection of historical asso- 
ciations. It was, I believe, in Ken- 
sington Palace that the present Queen 
passed a large part of her youth; it 
was there that the news of her acces- 
sion was brought to her. It is a mod- 
est, homely, but delightful old resi- 
dence, and so much more agreeable of 
aspect than the villanous pile which 
overlooks St. James's park, that the 
privilege of living there might recon- 
cile one to being on the steps of the 
throne rather than on the throne itself 
(Buckingham Palace being habitable, 
I believe, only by the sovereign, and 
Kensington being allotted to the sov- 
ereign’s near relations). London— 
apropos of this matter—is, compared 
with continental capitals, singularly 
destitute of royal residences. Buck- 
ingham Palace is lamentably ugly; St. 
James’s Palace is less shabby only be- 
cause it is less pretentious; Marlbor- 
ough House is hidden away in a court- 
yard, and presents no face whatever 
to the world. Marlborough House is, 
indeed, completely effaced, as the 
French say, by the neighboring clubs 
in Pall Mall. You have to go but a 
short distance out of London, how- 
ever, to see two of the most beautiful 
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of all royal seats. One of the first of 
your excursions in the lengthening 
days is, as a matter of course, to 
Windsor. Windsor Castle, as you see 
it from the train, while you are yet at 
some distance from the station, mass- 
ing its long cluster of towers and bat- 
tlements against the sky, is quite as 
impressive as the one considerable res- 
idence of English sovereigns should 
be. 

If these sovereigns have fewer 
dwelling places than most other mem- 
bers of the royal fraternity, they may 
at least claim that their single castle 
is the most magnificent of castles, 
Nothing can well be more royal than 
the tremendous mass of Windsor, look- 
ing down from its height over the val- 
ley of the Thames, and the vast ex- 
panse of its park and forest. As you 
turn into the town, out of the station, 
you find yourself confronted with the 
foundations of the castle, along whose 
rugged base, and the steep on which 
it is perched, the little High street 
wanders in pygmy fashion. It has 
been my misfortune that at the time 
of each of my visits to Windsor the 
interior of the palace was not being 
shown; this is the case whenever the 
Queen is living there. But I must 
add that I use the term ‘‘ misfortune ” 
here in a great measure for form’s 
sake. The rooms at Windsor are, I 
believe, numerous and _ interesting; 
they contain, among other treasures, 
some very fine pictures. But when I 
reflect that I should have had to go 
through them in the company of a 
large assemblage of fellow starers, 
“personally conducted,” like Mr. 
Cook’s tourists, by a droning custodi- 
an, and shuffling in dull, gregarious 
fashion over the miles of polished 
floor and through the vistas of gilded 
chambers in which they are requested 
not to ‘‘ touch ’—when the memory of 
this ordeal, frequently repeated in 
earlier years, comes back to me, I can- 
not help feeling a diminution of re- 
gret. 

The ‘‘observant stranger” ought 
perhaps to be ashamed to confess 
to such levity, but a couple of 
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years of indoor sight-seeing will have 
done a good deal toward making him 
ask himself whether the most beauti- 
ful rooms in the world are worth visit- 
ing in one of these bands of centripe- 
tal stragglers. The thing is disagree- 
able; one is not bound to say how or 
why. It is disagreeable to wander 
about any house—be it even Windsor 
Castle—without entering into relation 
with the master; and at Windsor and 
some other great houses the casual vis- 
itor is not only referred to the ser- 
vants, but actually denied entrance 
unless the proprietor be absent. It is, 
however, one’s fellow starers, one’s 
fellow shufflers, that make the shoe 
pinch. It appears to be a fundamen- 
tal rule of human nature, lying lower 
than the plummet of analysis will 
drop, that one shall, for the time, de- 
spise such people. On the continent, 
perhaps, you can keep better terms 
with them; they are usally, like your- 
self, foreigners in the country, and 
this gives them a cosmopolitan, inde- 
pendent air which tempers their sub- 
jection to the housekeeper or the bea- 
dle. But in England, wherever you 
go, there are usually fifty English peo- 
ple there before you; and the class 
which, in England, indulges in the 
inspection of native monuments, ap- 
pears to be for the most part the class 
for which the housekeeper and the 
beadle have irresistible terrors. 

Even when the apartments at Wind- 
sor are closed, the great terrace behind 
the castle is open, and this lordly plat- 
form is one of the finest things in the 
world. I talk of its being ‘‘ behind” 
the castle, but I have no warrant for 
attempting to distinguish between 
back and front in an edifice of such 
irregular magnificence. The terrace, 
at any rate, looks over a beautiful 
country, and straight down at the 
playing fields of Eton, which are bor- 
dered by the sinuous Thames. It is 
not beneath the dignity of this line of 
observation to relate that the last 
time I was at Windsor I strolled along 
the terrace—it has a magnificent 
length—toward a point at which a 
portion of it is marked off by an iron 
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railing for the use of the inhabitants 
of the castle. Here a gentleman was 
standing, with his back against the 
parapet, looking up intently at the 
wall, At the narrow window of a 
tower was placed the face of a house- 
maid, which was removed a moment 
after I had perceived it. The gentle- 
man carried, slung over his shoulder, 
an opera glass, of which he appeared 
not to have made use. Turning to me 
very solemnly—‘‘I think it was the 
Queen,” he said. 

‘*Do you mean that person at the 
window?” I inquired. 

‘¢ Yes; she looked ut me a long time, 
and I looked at her.” 

‘*T thought it was a housemaid,” I 
rejoined, 

He shook his head. ‘‘She looked 
very much like the Queen. She look- 
ed just like her photographs.” 

‘* Possibly,” I said. ‘* But she had 
on a housemaid’s cap.” 

Once more he shook his head and 
lifted his eyes to the empty window. 
‘*She looked at me a long time,” he 
murmured, ‘‘and I looked at her. I 
aim sure it was the Queen.” And I 
left him in the happy faith that he had 
sustained the awful gaze of royalty 
out of a back staircase window. 

I left him in order to walk back un- 
der the castle arches and through the 
triple courts, through the town and 
across the bridge to Eton; and then 
come up into the town again, hire a 
vehicle at the stand beneath the gran- 
ite walis, and take a long drive in 
the park. Eton college is on the 
other side of the Thames; you ap- 
proach it by a long, dull, provincial 
street, consisting apparently chiefly 
of print shops, filled with portraits of 
the pretty women of the period. I 
approached it with a certain senti- 
mental agitation, for I had always 
had a theory that the great English 
schools are delightful places to have 
been to. A few weeks before this I 
had paid a short visit to Winchester, 
and in the grounds of the venerable 
college which adjoins that ancient 
town I had seen a hundred rosy lads 
playing cricket (I am counting the 
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lookers-on), with as business-like a 
jollity as if the ball were rebounding 
from the maternal bosom of Britannia 
herself. The courts of the old col- 
lege, empty and silent in the even- 
tide; the mellow light on the battered 
walls; the great green meadows, where 
the little clear-voiced boys made gi- 
gantic shadows; the neighborhood of 
the old cathedral city, with its admi- 
rable church, where early kings are 
buried—all this seemed to make a 
charming background for boyish lives, 
and to offer a provision of tender, pic- 
turesque memories to the grown man 
who has passed through it. Eton, of 
a clear June evening, must be quite 
as good, or indeed a great deal bet- 
ter. 

The day I speak of was a half-holi- 
day, and the college itself was pretty 
well deserted. It consists of a couple of 
not particularly ornamental quadran- 
gles, a good deal the worse for wear, 
a fine old chupel, and a queer bronze 
statue of Henry IL, the founder of the 
school. <All this stands near the river, 
among goodly trees, and hard by are 
the masters’ houses, in which the boys 
are lodged. A good many of the boys 
were ‘strolling about, in their little 
man’s hats and broad collars; this was 
apparently a holiday costume. Some 
of them were buying tarts from a 
wheedling Jew, who had rested his 
basket on the parapet of the school- 
house green; some were looking at the 
types of female beauty in the print- 
sellers’ windows; one was very Care- 
fully carrying a jug full of some foam- 
ing liquid home from the pastry 
cook’s. Beyond the houses, toward 
the river, some of them were playing 
at their eternal cricket. The river, 
just here, is very pretty; the great 
elms, in the meadows beside it, are 
magnificent; there is a bosky-looking 
little island in the middle, and silvery 
reaches up and down; and from the 
further side the castle looks down with 
a kind of maternal majesty. This is 
the extent of my knowledge of Eton. 
I had a letter of introduction to an ex- 
cellent little boy—it was from his 
mamma; but I had not the heart to 
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spoil his half-holiday by making him 
play cicerone to my dismal seniority. 
So, as I said, I drove away through 
Windsor park; through the Long 
Walk, which stretches from the castle 
gates for the space of three miles, bor- 
dered with trees as old, very nearly, 
as the English monarchy, and quite as 
solid, to a great grassy mound on 
which a rather ridiculous statue of 
George Ill. is perched. The statue 
stares across the interval at the castle, 
and the great avenue—thanks to its 
very perfection—looks like a much 
smaller affair than it is. But nothing 
in Windsor park is small. I drove for 
some fifteen miles, and everywhere the 
great trees were scattered over the 
slopes and lawns; everywhere there 
was a glimpse of browsing deer; every- 
where, at the end of cross-roads, the 
same wooded horizon, It is the per- 
fection of park scenery, the noblest of 
all parks. I drove to Virginia Water, 
and left my carriage to come and meet 
me at some unknown point, to which 
my driver directed my steps. The 
walk proved charming; it led me over 
the grass and under the trees—and 
such trees, always—for a couple of 
miles, beside an agreeable lake. It 
was all delightfully sylvan, and almost 
solitary; and yet it retained the com- 
fortable park character. There was 
no losing of one’s way nor scratching 
away underbrush; and there was at 
the end a little inn, as pretty as a tav- 
ern in a comic opera, at which it was 
not impossible to lunch. I drove back 
through other avenues and over other 
slopes, with an occasional view of the 
long-outlined castle above the tree tops. 
There had been a great deal of it, and 
yet I had seen nothing of the forest. 
Hampton Court Palace is always 
open, and you are free to wander 
through the apartments as you list. 
They form indeed a museum of second 
and third-rate works of art—a kind of 
pictorial hospital. Most of the pic- 
tures are doubtful specimens of the 
great masters whose names are affixed 
to their frames; there are a few very 
good ones, however, of a more modest 
attribution. The long row of great 
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drawings in tempera by Andrea Man- 
tegna, representing the triumph of Ju- 
lius Cesar, are alone worth a moder- 
ate pilgrimage; and the collection of 
meretricious countesses of the Resto- 
ration, by Lely, is very brilliant in its 
own peculiar way. The great charm 
of Hampton Court is not, however, in 
the pictures; it would not be even if 
these were a great deal better. It is 
the old red palace itself that is chiefly 
delightful; its great round-windowed, 
stone-embossed courts; its long, 
warm-colored front and sides; its 
brown old chambers with their dusky 
canvases, their fireplaces, and their 
tapestry ; its beautiful formal garden, 
with its close-clipt lawns, its shaded 
walks, its curious yews, and its Dutch- 
looking canal. 

Of all the suburban lions Hamp- 
ton Court is the most cockneyfied ; 
London holiday-makers flock down 
there in hundreds, and spread them- 
selves over the place, which is 
especially dedicated to that form of 
popular entertainment known as 
**school feasts.”” These simple festi- 
vals are celebrated within the enclo- 
sure of Bushey park, just beyond the 
palace gardens. There would be 
something inhuman in saying that 


they spoil the place for the solitary, - 


selfish stroller; inasmuch as they are a 
source of entertainment to crowds of 
underfed little Londoners, who make 
a juvenile uproar under the great 
horse-chestnuts. I hasten, therefore, 
to say that on the three or four occa- 
sions when I[ have spent the afternoon 
at Hampton Court, the presence of the 
London contingent has never been fa- 
tal to my enjoyment. The place has 
such an honest, friendly charm, that it 
seems good-naturedly to refuse to be 
vulgarized ; and your fellow cockneys 
become, as it were, a part of the 
homely animation of the landscape, 
like the greedy swans in the canal 
or the very tame deer in the park. 
The school children, moreover, with 
their dusky pinafores and clumsy gam- 
bols, their tea tables and omnibuses, 
all, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, herd together near the park 
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gates. Ten minutes’ walk will carry 
you out of sight or sound of them; 
and you may stroll down the great vis- 
tas of horse-chestnut without the fear 
of encountering any object more dis- 
pleasing than a young man on an occa- 
sional bench, encircling the waist of 
his sweetheart, or a young person 
sketching difficult foliage at the base 
of one of the trees. 

Bushey park consists of a single long 
avenue of trees in a double row; that is, 
there are four lines of trees. At abouta 
quarter of its length this avenue is 
crossed by another, which puts out two 
arms—two high green corridors—of al- 
most equal magnitude. All this foliage 
is magnificent; and we know what the 
horse-chestnut is capable of. One 
afternoon it was very warm—warm 
enough (far too rare a blessing in Eng- 
land) to fling one’s self on the grass at 
the base of one of the giant trunks. I 
made a point of doing so, and spent a 
couple of hours in this attitude, in the 
faintly stirred shade, watching the 
soft, still evening close in. You must 
do something of this kind, to feel the 
charm of an old English park. It has 
more to say to you, a great deal more, 
than it can ever say as you pass by in 
the most neatly appointed ‘‘fiy,” or 
even as you stroll along in company 
the most exempt from a vulgar sense 
of unexpectedness. During an idle 
lounge in the meliowing, fading light, 
the beautiful quality of the place steals 
irresistibly over your spirit, the air 
seems charged with serene antiquity 
and accumulated peace, and the rustle 
of the leaves strikes you as the continu- 
ous sound made in their passage by 
the hours and years which have given 
all this its quiet chance to grow. To 
the contemplative stranger who per- 
mits himself not only to talk sentimen- 
tal nonsense, but to think it, it seems 
as if, somehow, all England had been 
gathered up into such a place—as if 
nothing less than her glorious past, 
her wealth, her power, her honor, her 
uninvaded centuries, had been needed 
to produce it. 

Another charm of Hampton Court is 
its being directly upon the river, which 
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flows beside the long, ivy-muffled brick 
wall of the gardens. Nothing can be 
prettier than the walk on the further 
side of this wall, whose charming old 
mottled red extent you have on one 
hand, as you have the grassy bank of 
the Thames on the other, After a 
while the wall stops and a tall iron 
paling begins. Its interstices are 
choked with shrubbery, but they per- 
mit you to look :nto the great, peace- 
ful, private expanse of the Home park. 
Its timbered acres stretch away with 
avery grand air, and it seems to be 
simply a park for a park’s sake. There- 
duced gentlewomen who occupy apart- 
ments in the palace, at the Queen’s 
pleasure, are free to take their exercise 
there; and for picturesqueness’s sake 
I ought certainly to have seen a couple 
of them, in eventide gossip, dragging 
a scanty train over the soft grass. I 
must add that you see more of the 
Home park from within the gardens, 
The limit of these is marked by a sort 
of semicircular canal, of the quaintest 
aspect, ornamented with shaven banks, 
and with huge water-lilies and swans. 
Directly opposite the centre of the pa- 
lace this artificial pool puts forth a 
long, straight arm, which stretches 
away into the Home park to a great 
distance, and makes one of those geo- 
metrical vistas that old-fashioned mon- 
archs used to like to look at from their 
palace windows. This one is bordered 
with tall, stiff trees, and is a model of 
itskind. Round about it the park ex- 
pands immensely, and you may look at 
it all across the canal, over a little fence. 

As for the river, in talking about 
London suburbs we should have 
come to that first of all. The Thames 
is the great feature of suburban Lon- 
don; and these neighborhoods are, 
for the most part, worth describing 
only as they bear some relation to it. 
Londoners appreciate their river in the 
highest degree; and they manifest 
their regard in a thoroughly practical 
fashion. They use the Thames: it 
might almost be said they abuse it. 
They use it, I mean, for pleasure; for 
above Chelsea bridge there are happily 
few traces of polluting traffic. When 


once indeed, going up the stream, you 
fairly emerge from the region of the 
London bridges, the Thames turns rural 
with surprising quickness, At every 
bend and reach it throws off something 
of its metropolitan degradation; with 
each successive mile it takes on anoth- 
er prettiness. By the time you reach 
Richmond, which is only nine miles 
from London, this suburban prettiness 
touches its maximum. Higher iu its 
course the Thames is extremely pretty; 
but nothing can well be so charming 
as what you see of it from Richmond 
bridge and just above. The bridge 
itself is a very happy piece of pictur- 
esqueness. Sketches and photographs 
have, I believe, made it more or less 
classical. The banks are lined com- 
pactly with villas embowered in walled 
gardens, which lie on the slope of 
Richmond hill, whose crest, as seen 
from below, is formed by the long, 
bosky mass of Richmond park. 

To speak of Richmond park is 
to speak of one of the loveliest 
spots in England. It has not the 
vast extent of Windsor, but in other 
respects it is quite as fine. It is 
poor work talking of English parks, 
for one is reduced to ringing the 
changes on a few lamentably vague 
epithets of praise. One talks of giant 
oaks and grassy downs, of browsing 
deer and glades of bracken; and yet 
nine-tenths of what one would say re- 
mains unsaid. I will therefore content 
myself with observing that, to take a 
walk in Richmond park and afterward 
repair to the Star and Garter inn to 
satisfy the appetite you have honestly 
stimulated, is as complete an entertain- 
ment as you are likely to find. It is 
rounded off by your appreciation of 
the famous view of the Thames from 
the windows of the inn—the view 
which Turner has painted and poets 
have versified, and which certainly is 
as charming as possible, though to an 
American eye it just grazes, a trifle 
painfully, the peril of over-tameness., 
But the river makes a graceful, con- 
scious bend, and wanders awey into 
that thick detail of distance character- 
istic of the English landscape. 
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Richmond is in every way the 
most beautiful of the environs of 
London. I had a sense of it dur- 
ing a couple of visits that I late- 
ly paid to a delightful old house 
on the outskirts of the town. This 
was such an old house as we should 
go barefoot to see in America, though 
in this happy land of domiciles 
with antecedents it enjoys no par- 
ticular distinction. It stands close 
to the river; it dates from the reign 
of Queen Anne; it has a red brick 
front and elaborate cornices and cop- 
ings; it is guarded by a high brick 
wall and tall iron gates. Within, it is 
rich in wainscoted parlors, with roco- 
co mouldings and carvings, to which 
you ascend by a great square staircase 
that is panelled and embellished in 
proportion. Opposite, on the other 
side of the river, are the villas and 
lawns of Twickenham. Close at hand, 
among converging, overshadowing 
elms, is a strange, haunted-looking 
mansion, with weedy gardens and for- 
eign medallions set in its face. Be- 
yond this are the great botanical gar- 
dens of Kew; behind is Sudbrook 
park and the greater extent of Rich- 
mond park. Staying there, one need 
not be at loss for a walk. 

And then you have the river. When 
I said just now that Londoners and 
suburbans use their river, I meant in 
the first place that they dwell upon its 
edges as closely as possible, and in 
the second place that they set them- 
selves afloat upon it in tremendous 
force. From early spring to the last 
of the autumn, the river is given up to 
boating. Wherever you approach it 
the symptoms of this pastime are in 
the foreground; there are always a 
dozen young men with bare legs and 
jerseys pulling themselves up and 
down in cigar-shaped boats. There 
are boats, indeed, of every form and 
dimension: sharp-cutting wherries, in 
which the occupant seems to be sitting 
on the back of a knife-blade; uncom- 
fortable canoes, in which he paddles 
with an awkward movement, as if he 
were bailing out a sinking craft; ca- 
pacious barges, containing a part, in 
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which a lady usually reclines in the 
stern and plays coxswain. Of a sum- 
mer afternoon these innumerable wa- 
ter parties make a very pretty bustle. 
I took a boat at Richmond on such an 
afternoon, and rowed up to Tedding- 
ton, whence I walked along the tow- 
ing path to Hampton Court. Between 
Richmond and Teddington the river- 
side is an unbroken succession of small 
country houses, each perched upon a 
lawn as smooth as a billiard table and 
dipping its border into the water. The 
prettiness, smoothness, trimness, cot- 
tage-of-gentility look of all this is 
quite inexpressible. 

I said just now that the view 
from Richmond was ‘‘ over-tame,” 
and I hardly know how to qualify 
the impression it produces when 
looked at in detail. It seems like 
a country that is over-ripe; that 
cannot afford any more mellowing. 
The innumerable boats, the little green 
carpet-patches on the banks, the per- 
fectly appointed cottages, the people 
sitting on the painted-looking lawns, 
with whom you can almost converse 
from across the stream—these things 
suggest a kind of imminent repletion, 
aclimax of maturity. And yet I don’t 
suppose that another season’s sunshine 
will begin to bruise the mellow earth, 
or that the boats will crowd the water 
out of its channel. The villas and 
cottages will go on being let as eligi- 
ble residences, and young men in 
white flannel will feather their oars 
for all generations to come. It has 
lately become greatly the feshion to 
row down from Oxford, devoting a 
week to the voyage, and sleeping at 
the riverside inns. I can imagine no- 
thing more charming, if—to measure 
the matter rather grossly—you carry a 
week’s dinner in the boat. 

If I had not almost exhausted my 
space I should here devote a parenthesis 
to the singular meagreness of the Brit- 
ish larder as exemplified at the village 
inn whose scented porch and latticed 
windows the poets and_ story-tellers 
have taught us in America to venerate. 
During a series of suburban afternoons 
it often happens that one applies for 
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the evening meal at a tavern of prepos- 
sessing aspect, but usually with no 
greater profit than the right to regis- 
ter one’s experience in that list of 
strange anomalies in which the tradi- 
tion of English ‘‘ comfort ” is so prolific. 
One day I came down the river to Ted- 
dington, which I reached at half-past 
seven in theevening. AsI had the pros- 
pect of not arriving in London till near- 
ly ten o’clock, I went in quest of a house 
of entertainment. I found one on the 
river bank, standing in a garden, the 
perfection apparently of a rural hos- 
telry, and adorned with the sign of the 
‘* Angler.” I enter the establishment 
and am met on the threshold, with 
every manifestation of hospitality, by 
a prosperous-looking host and hostess 
who have emerged from a snug and 
shining bar. I ask if I can be provid- 
ed with dinner, and I receive an af- 
firmative answer. It seems, however, 
to lack a certain savory downright- 
ness, and I further inquire of what the 
dinner will be composed. I am in- 
formed that it will be composed of 
cold ‘am, and I can prevail upon my 
entertainers to add nothing else to the 
menu. This is apparently considered 
by an English innkeeper a very hand- 
some offer; the ultima ratio of the 
frigid joint is thrust at you with a 
stolid complacency which in the an- 
guish of a disappointed stomach you 
pardonably qualify as barbaric. But 
the phase of disappointment passes 
away, and you permit yourself to de- 
cide, once for all, that the English 
innkeeper lacks the culinary sense. 
Public opinion asks too little of him. 

One evening I came back late from 
the country; it was a quarter past nine 
when [ arrivedin London. My dinner 
had been too long deferred, and I de- 
termined to obtain it without further 
delay. The station at which I had 
alighted was adorned, like most of the 
London stations, with a huge railway 
hotel. I entered this establishment, 
and, being directed to the coffee room, 
ascended a monumental staircase and 
passed along a corridor remarkable 
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for its sober-colored massiveness and 
elegance. Everything here was a 
pledge of comfort, abundance, succu- 
lence. The coffee room was as vast 
and impressive as a cathedrai; and the 
high priest and his acolyte—the wait- 
er and a little page—approached me 
with a solemnity which seemed to 
promise a formal initiation into its 
most savory mysteries. The usual re- 
quest for dinner was followed by the 
usual offer of cold meat, to which, 
being faint from inanition, I reluctant- 
ly assented. This attractive repast 
was set before me, flanked on either 
side by a chunk of bread and a mus- 
tard pot. It made a pitiful figure be- 
neath the gilded vault of the coffee 
room, and I succumbed to a pardon- 
able desire to give it an harmonious 
accessory. A simple expedient to this 
end seemed to be to ask for some po- 
tatoes. Hereupon followed this dia- 
logue : 

‘* We have no potatoes, sir.” 

** You have no potatoes?” 

‘*No, sir. We have no potatoes, 
sir.” 

‘*TIsn’t that very extraordinary?” 

‘*Yes, sir. We have no potatoes, 
sir.” 

‘*You never have potatoes, perhaps. 
The absence of potatoes is perhaps a 
specialty of this hotel?” 

‘* Yes, sir. We have no potatoes 
after nine o’clock, sir.” 

The waiter was avery ‘‘ fine man”; he 
was ineveningdress. Near him stood 
the little page, with a hundred pol- 
ished buttons on his jacket. I looked 
from one to the other, and then I 
looked up at the gilded dome and the 
stately pilasters of the room. This 
operation concluded, I addressed my- 
self to what I have called the frigid— 
and I may now add the rigid—joint. 
But [ am sorry to conclude in this 
plaintive key. If I had not exhausted 
my space, I should speak of the satis- 
faction of going down to Greenwich, 
at the duskier end of the Thames, and 
eating at the Ship hotel the best of all 
possible dinners, 

Henny James, Jr. 
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8 the world the inheritance of the 
Anglo-Saxon? There are signs 
that the Anglo-Saxon at least thinks 
so, and that the rest of the world is 
not disposed to actively dispute his 
claim. 

Already the Anglo-Saxon is possess- 
ed of a greater share of the productive 
area than any other race. The Britain 
rules by far the greater portion of the 
continent of North America; the most 
temperate and habitable part of Afri- 
ca and the whole of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Indiaare his. Scattered 
throughout the world are his lesser 
possessions; wherever a good harbor 
affords needed shelter for his omnipres- 
ent shipping, as at Bermuda, at Hong 
Kong, at Singapore, at Aden; wher- 
ever a fine island offers him the wealth 
of its tropic produce, as at Jamaica, 
Barbados, the Bahamas, Fiji; wher- 
ever a rock or an eminence offers him 
a place to build an impregnable fort- 
ress to fortify his power; wherever the 
exigencies of his commerce demand a 
road through the waters or territories 
of foreign, and it may be unfriendly 
powers, as in the Suez and Darien— 
there the Anglo-Saxon is found, hold- 
ing his ground and promising to stay 
for ever. 

The British isles are the nursery 
merely, and not the home of the race. 
The Anglo-Saxon establishes himself 
in distant corners of the world, where 
the climate and conditions ‘of life are 
totally diverse; but his character is 
apparently not subject to the changes 
which external influences have wrought 
on other races. The American, the 
Englishman, the Canadian, the Aus- 
tralian are essentially alike in their 
leading characteristics of energy, in- 
dustry, acquisitiveness, and love of 
order. Everywhere advancing upon 
new territories and improving to the 
utmost those which are already in his 
possession, the Anglo-Saxon is gradu- 


ally reducing the unoccupied area of 
the globe. The new world was once 
solemnly divided between Spain and 
Portugal, but the Anglo-Saxon spoiled 
that arrangement long ago. The his- 
tory of England for three centuries has 
been chiefly marked by the steady ac- 
quisition of territory, and the history 
of the United States is but the history 
of the acquisitions of England over 
again. Extending its dominions by 
purchase, by conquest, and by in- 
trigue, the United States Anglo-Sazon- 
izes as it advances, Its facility of as- 
similation it has indeed derived from 
England, but it has improved on the 
original. 

England could never Anglo-Saxon- 
ize Ireland, but America has already 
Anglo-Saxonized California, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas, and will some 
day Anglo-Saxonize Mexico. And the 
spirit of conquest is no less strongly 
developed in other colonial branches 
of the family than in ours. In South 
Africa the Dutch Boer and the black 
Kaffir are alike unable to resist the 
Englishman’s advance. The opening 
up of the interior of Africa to trade, 
promised by the recent final demon- 
stration of the identity of the Congo 
and Lualaba, and by other discoveries 
and enterprises in that quarter, will 
no doubt be followed or accompanied 
by the annexation of the whole fertile 
and salubrious table-land of Central 
Africa to the British crown. A Cen- 
tral Africa trading company, formed 
on the model of the East India com- 
pany, and the Hudson Bay company, 
has already been organized in Eng- 
land; and the result of the operations 
of these English trade companies is 
well known. The exigencies of Ori- 
ental complications will sooner or 
later cause Egypt to fail into the lap 
of Britain; the Sultan of Zanzibar is 
already her vassal; the gold coast is 
hers, and the rest of Guinea is hers 
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when she wants it. The whole conti- 
nent of Africa, from the delta of the 
Nile to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
from Babel Mandeb to Sierra Leone, 
is destined to fall into British hands 
at a time not far distant. This bewil- 
dering eventuality has already been 
foreseen and discussed in England. 
As for the great lands of the south, 
Australia and New Zealand, there is 
no land left within their shores that is 
not English; but they are not satisfied 
with that. It was Australian impor- 
tunity that led to the recent annexa- 
tion of Fiji, and the antipodean peo- 
ple are now clamoring so loudly for 
the annexation of New Guinea that 
the seizure of that vast and little 
known country will follow shortly. 
In India the frontiers of the empire 
are constantly advanced in some new 
direction. The annexation of the best 
part of Burmah has been followed by 
the virtual occupation of Afghanistan 
and Beloochistan, and this tendency 
will not be restrained until the menac- 
ing frontiers of Russia and China are 
reached. 

The story is everywhere the same— 
the Anglo-Saxon is everywhere a con- 
queror. Always acquiring and never 
relinquishing, he suffers no limit to be 
put to his possessions. It is not with- 
out the range of probability that with- 
in fifty years the whole of the conti- 
nents of North America, Africa, and 
Australia will be entirely in the pos- 
session of men of Anglo-Saxon blood, 
besides the British isles, quite a third 
of Asia, New Zealand, nearly all of 
the island of Polynesia, and such frag- 
ments of territory in other parts of the 
globe as are already in British posses- 
sion. This vast area will include more 
than half of the fertile and produc- 
tive soil of the globe. It will domi- 
nate all the seas of the world, afford- 
ing a coast line greater in extent than 
the shores of all the remaining coun- 
tries of the globe. It will contain 
nearly all of the vacant and unoccu- 
pied lands to which the crowded pop- 
ulations of other countries must re- 
sort. It will present, in short, almost 

50 
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a monopoly of the undeveloped re- 
sources of the globe. 

This is the material and territorial 
aspect of the Anglo-Saxon future. 
Are there any ethnological or political 
causes which are likely to hinder the 
development, the tendency of which 
is here pointed out, changing the 
character of the race or provoking 
hostilities among its members? 

The experience of the United States, 
where the original Anglo-Saxon stock 
has been subjected to more trying 
tests than elsewhere, seems to prove 
that the race is not easily acted upon 
by ethnological influences. It has 
undergone here, perhaps, a marked 
outward change in physique, but the 
character of the individual is essen- 
tially the same as when the Puritans 
first settled in New England and the 
cavaliers in Virginia. Although by 
long usage the American mind may 
have acquired certain free-and-easy 
qualities which are lacking in the 
Englishman, they are the product 
merely of altered outward surround- 
ings; the master qualities are the 
same in both. Nor is the immense 
reinforcement of European blood 
which we have lately received, and 
which is as yet unassimilated, likely 
to change the national character. 
The ingredients are much the same, 
and are mixed in much the same pro- 
portion, as were those which pro- 
duced the original Anglo-Saxon, As 
long as the Teuton and Celt continue 
to mingle, with a good deal more of 
Teuton than of Celt,* so long we may 


* A recent treasury report of the number of 
passenger arrivals in the United States, for the 
years 1871 to 1875, inclusive, gives the following 
ethnological classification of immigrants : 


Races. Total, five years. 
Anglo-Saxon—Great Britain,Canada, etc. .551,889 
Sa in ocewen vende cgh0eeectucee 295,179 
Teutonic—Germany, Austria, etc... .....548,389 
Latin— France, Spain, BENE: GOB. 009 2000.,08 102,385 
Scandinavian—Norway, Sweden, etc...... 119,688 
Slavonic—Russia, Poland, etc............. 23,468 
PONE 06 cstnevecttddcsescvcscveceese 65,428 
IE ih c0sdesceseaweudnseveses 1,706,426 

These figures may be astil classified : 
0 EE Ae” 1,219,966 
OE ER Aer 397,554 
inna dnc aitidek Nbmwe rab nonees 83,896 


Showing 71 per cent. Teutonic, 23 per cent. Latin 
and Celt, and 6 per cent. for all others. 
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look to see the ethnological product 
called the Anglo-Saxon reproduce 
himself, with unvarying fidelity to 
the insular original. The United 
States is destined to be the chief seat 
und breeding ground of the race for 
many generations to come; and we 
have here nothing to promise any 
marked modification of the type. If 
we take Canada, Australia, South Afri- 
ca, or New Zealand, we find the same 
ethnological causes at work, on a 
smaller scale, as in ourown midst. The 
Anglo-Saxon does not, like the Span- 
iard or like the Norman conquerors 
of many countries in the past, mingle 
with the races which he subjugates, 
and thus lose his national character in 
theirs. There is, I believe, not a 
single instance on record of an Eng- 
lish, Scotch, or American community 
established in any part of the globe 
which has lost its Anglo-Saxon char- 
acter, or suffered any marked intel- 
lectual, moral, or physical degenera- 
tion.* 

What will be the political future of 
this far-spreading community? Will 
there ever arise an Anglo-Saxon uni- 
ficator, whose greatness shall exceed 
the greatness of Bismarck and Cavour 
by as much as the field of his achieve- 
ment shall exceed theirs? Probably 
not. The political notions and ma- 
terial interests of the different branch- 
es of the race are too diverse to admit 
of consolidaticn under one govern- 
ment; and if there ever is a union, it 
will be brought about by commercial 
and practical rather than senti- 
mental causes, But there is actually 
no reason apparent to the ordinary 


* With the trifling exception, perhaps, of the 
island community founded in the South seas by 
the bloodthirsty mutineers of the ship Bounty. 
These mutineers, mostly Englishmen, married 
Kanaka women, and set up a little kingdom of 
their own on Pitcairn island, about three quarters 
of a century ago. Living there in seclusion for 
many years, they multiplied to an extraordinary 
extent, and when the island was finally taken 
possession of by the British government it was 
found necessary to remove a considerable number 
of the inhabitants to Norfolk island. They are a 
weak race, and though they retain the English 
language and Christian religion, resemble Kana- 
kas more than Englishmen. 
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mind why, «at some future time, there 
may not exist a great commercial and 
political Anglo-Saxon league—an of- 
fensive and defensive alliance to 
maintain Anglo-Saxon civilization 
against the world. Under the flag of 
this mighty confederation, the British 
kingdom and the American republic, 
joined by the sovereign common- 
wealths of Canada, Australia, and 
Africa, will work together in fulfill- 
ing such purposes of empire as the 
mind of man has never yet conceived. 
A thought calculated to inspire en- 
thusiasm, is it not? 

But the Anglo-Saxon common- 
wealths will never be united to further 
the schemes of an ambitious states- 
man, or for the aggrandizement of a 
royal family. Local self-government 
will thrive as of yore. Each nation, 
each province or State, each munici- 
pality will regulate and control its 
own home affairs, while imperial con- 
cerns only will be looked after by an 
imperial congress which shall sit one 
year at Washington, another at Lon- 
don, another at Melbourne, and so on 
through the capital cities of the race. 

With what 2 gorgeous pageant the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples will celebrate 
their confederation! What a tri- 
umphal procession of subject races: 
Indians of the East by thousands, their 
rajahs, richly apparelled, mounted up- 
on elephants; tribes of red Indians 
from the Western plains, tamed for 
the nonce; Nubians, Egyptians, pic- 
turesque Arabs from the Barbary des- 
erts; dark masses of Ethiopians, pi- 
ratical Malays, dragon-bearing Chinese 
from Hong Kong and San Francisco; 
haughty and oleaginous descendants 
of the Aztecs; Esquimaux in their 
quaint envelopes of skins; lithe and 
hungry-eyed Fijians; proud and war- 
like Moors, marching with their more 
docile kinsmen the Kanakas; hairy and 
half-made Australian savages, who look 
indeed as though the ’prentice hand of 
Nature had experimented with them 
before it essayed nobler humanity— 
men, in short, of well-nigh every bar- 
barous kind, from every quarter of the 
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globe, will grace this crowning tri- 
umph of the Anglo-Saxon race! The 
pageant, too, will illustrate the suc- 
cessive stages of Anglo-Saxon develop- 
ment. The ancient Briton, the rude 
stock upon which the race was grafted, 
will lead the march, clad in skins. 
Uncouth Angles and Danes will follow, 
and certain rakish Scandinavian vi- 
kings will take a worthy place in this 
part of the procession. The sturdy 
Saxon will be nobly represented, and 
the gentler Norman of William’s time. 
There will be Crusaders, cavaliers, and 
Puritans, men of the Mayflower and 
Continentals of the American revolu- 
tion. Every changing phase in the 
material development of the race will 
be ingeniously depicted, and the pro- 
gress of English literature will not be 
left without fitting portrayal. And 
when the allegorical and symbolical 
sections have passed, the grandest 
part of the pageant will be yet to 
come. The race as it cxists on the 
day of the celebration, pictured in its 
governing bodies, its soldiers, its po- 
litical, social, benevolent, and trade 
organizations, will pass in review. 
The governors, cabinets, parliaments, 
and armies of all the confederated na- 
tions will join in the mighty march, 
the civil branch leading and the mili- 
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tary following, as was ever the rule in 
Anglo-Saxon lands. What a noble 
cavalcade! What thousands of wor- 
thy senators, and what hosts of valiant 
soldiers! Following these will come 
the societies, and as the Anglo-Saxon 
race has taught the world the power 
that lies in association, and as the op- 
portunities for associated work will 
always exist, the Corn League and the 
Anti-Slavery Society will no doubt be 
represented by worthy successors, Per- 
haps the Society for the Promotion of 
Anglo-Saxon Union will be accorded 
the most honorable place in this part 
of the pageant. Then will come the 
trades, and here each one of the mul- 
titude of occupations followed by in- 
dustrious Anglo-Saxons in every part 
of the world will be faithfully repre- 
sented. 

Ilow many tens of thousands will 
ride in this pageant, and how many 
millions will witness its march, it is 
impossivle to say. Even as to how 
many hours it will require to pass a 
given point it would be idle to specu- 
late. At what date in the future the 
celebration will take place is a matter 
of pure conjecture. But it will bea 
great day for the Anglo-Saxon, and a 
great day for the human race, 

J. E. CHAMBERLAIN. 





I KNOW our nation’s vernal bloom is 


over, 

Vanished the springtide’s dear, delicious 
days, 

When simple toil amid the fragrant 
clover, 


With youth, and help, and hope, gave 
God the praise. 
Ah! shall we walk again in virtue’s ways? 


They say the storm has ceased its angry 
motion, 

And that Aleyine is sitting by the sea, 

Her bird auspicious brooding on the ocean; 

That Peace is coming back to you and me; 

But | ask you, are our people free? 


They tell me Ceres pours her horn of 
plenty, 

That barns are brimmed with heavy 
sheaves of gold, 

The sower sows his sack—the reaper 
gathers twenty, 
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The marvels of our wealth tongue hath 
not told; 
But have we now the rights we had of old? 


They say our, white-winged Commerce 
breaks the barrier 

Of earth’s remotest limits for her spoil, 

And laden like a bee, far-flying carrier, 

Brings tribute back of wine and spice 
and oil; 

But brings she back content with all her 
toil? 


Tell me, O Messenger, absolved from 
error! 

Shall we e’er see again the days of old, 

When sovereignty was swayed in love, 
not terror, 

Duty was strong, and honest worth was 
bold, 

And mighty Truth prevailed, not sordid 
gold? 

Witi1aM Preston Jonnston. 
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ROM August, 1876, to August, 
1877, the ivory sold at the reg- 
ular quarterly ivory sales which take 
place in London comprised in all five 
hundred and thirty tons. This amount 
being against four hundred and seven- 
ty-eight tons of the preceding year, 
with figures recorded for other recent 
years not greatly varying from these 
sumg, a present average of total annu- 
al sales is estimated by dealers at 
slightly above five hundred tons. The 
amount so represented in auctions of 
the great ivory market of the world 
is about one-half of the total annual 
consumption of the material, which 
is reckoned at two million pounds. 
This appears no inconsiderable quan- 
tity, regarded in the mass, and not 
unnaturally might be looked upon as 
a quite prodigious supply; yet to such 
as are familiar with the history of the 
ivory trade it suggests a marked 
diminution from former amounts, and 
some future great destitution of the 
substance. The decrease is such in 
fact that, were it continued at an 
equal rate, an end would be put to 
the business within half a century. 
For, while the demand continually in- 
creases, the quantity of ivory now an- 
nually placed in the market is calcula- 
ted to be scarcely seventy-five per 
cent. of the supply obtained ten years 
ago. ; 
Larger demands of civilization for 
manufactures employing this material, 
an increased knowledge of African 
ivory districts, and the ready advan- 
tage of combining some slave expedi- 
tion with the pursuit of ivory, a few 
years since added extraordinary stimu- 
lus to the activity of elephant hunt- 
ing. Conditions of this nature at 
length menaced the proboscidian fam- 
ily to a degree never known previous- 
ly. It is reported that in Cape Colony 
not an elephant survives; that in all 
the African coast regions the ivory 


hunter finds herds of these pachyder- 
mata extremely few and far between. 
In Guinea, once distinguished as the 
Ivory Coast, the number of elephants 
has been decreased by the native hun- 
ters, until commerce in ivory has there 
also become quite insignificant in 
amount. How numerous the animals 
may be in the interior can be only 
matter of conjecture, and whether the 
number native there is augmented by 
the retreat of others from the mari- 
time countries, in which hitherto they 
have been so persistently hunted. 

The difficulty which naturally ap- 
pertains to the ivory traffic carried on 
in interior Africa is in most cases very 
great. From that pertaining to the Sou- 
dan, an extensive system of settlements 
and agencies has been developed, with 
the headquarters of the ivory mer- 
chants at Khartoum. This north- 
ern ivory territory, which embraces 
the White Nile river basin between 2 
deg. and 10 deg. south latitude, 
these ivory traders apportion among 
themselves, Throughout it are estab- 
lished their numerous depots for provi- 
sions,ivory, and the goods employed in 
bartering with the natives. These set- 
tlements consist of villages surrounded 
by palisades, and called seridas. <A 
superintendent and various subordi- 
nate agents represent a merchant in 
each of the different districts where he 
maintains a settlement. Accumula- 
tions of ivory made at these points are 
despatched at intervals to Khartoum, 
where the commodity is divided be- 
tween the Bombay and London mar- 
kets The elephant tusks are generally 
obtained in these regions at a compara- 
tively trifling original expenditure of 
imitation jewels, printed calicoes, and 
other eheap goods, but their cost 
is greatly augmented by the tribute 
exacted by the chiefs of the territories 
through which the ivory must be 
passed in reaching the point of ship- 
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ment. Cargoes of this merchandise 
from the equatorial districts reach 
Khartoum by way of the White Nile 
and its navigable affluents, the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, or Gazeile river, and the 
Bahr-el-Gebel. A luxurious idea of this 
commerce of the Soudan is to be de- 
rived from those writers of books on 
Eastern travel who have told of the 
‘*stream of ivory and gum” flowing 
perpetually along these valleys of the 
White Nile. 

East and west coast ivory is neces- 
sarily transported to the seaports on 
the backs of natives. The scene 
presented by this industry to-day cor- 
responds to that of the captives, or 
tribute bearers, represented on an 
Assyrian obelisk in the British Muse- 
um, and who appear in that old occu- 
pation of carrying elephants’ tusks. 
The amount of trade sometimes car- 
ried on in this region by a single ad- 
venturous merchant reaches many 
thousands of dollars annually. Dr. 
Livingstone mentioned a trader at 
the Kuruman who had taken twen- 
ty-three thousand pounds of ivory 
from the Zouga river to the colony to 
market, which, the writer added, 
could be sold at Graham's Town at 
4s. 6d. sterling per pound—a vast 
difference, that statement signified, 
between Graham's Town and the Brit- 
ish capital, as to the trade value of 
this material. 

A very slight proportion of the ivory 
of European and American commerce 
comes from Asia; the African variety 
at all times constitutes the bulk of 
importations. Circumstances of ele- 
phant life in Asia differ greatly from 
those existing in the less civilized 
country, where this noble animal is val- 
ued at little more than the market price 
of a pair of tusks. The elephant na- 
tive in Asia, the Hlephas indicus of Cu- 
vier, still maintains much of the an- 
cient prestige of his race in that coun- 
try. The Carthaginian elephant of 
ancient times was equally trained, and 
had his distinguished part to take in 
the affairs of féte-time and war-time: 
but the Indian elephant of all histori- 


cal ages has been accounted more 
courageous than the African species in 
battle. When armed and marshalled 
these animals appear so invincible an 
army that one easily conceives the ter- 
ror with which the Roman battalions 
were struck by the first sight of the 
war-equipped elephants which Pyr- 
rhus had sent against them, Great were 
the ancient battles fought with slings, 
arrows, and javelins flung from towers 
on the backs of elephants; and had 
not olden warfare found out at length 
the trick of embarrassing progress by 
throwing stakes before these animals, 
and of breaking their colossal legs 
with axes, one knows not but there 
might have been recorded some threat- 
ened extermination of the human race 
by means of the elephants. In one of 
the Asiatic expeditions of later times, 
Khandragupta had assembled nine 
thousand elephants, the powerful king 
of the Prasii had six thousand, and the 
illustrious Akbar had about as many. 
Living as he does for two hundred 
years, a participation in the wars of 
several generations is possibly an ele- 
phant’s privilege. But owing to his 
excessive fear of gunpowder, he has 
been allowed to be off duty, in times 
of actual engagement, since the inven- 
tion of that means of war; for when 
his terror is excited, his room is con- 
sidered decidedly preferable to his com- 
pany in the field. Buffon stated that 
the most important rulers in India in 
recent times have no more than two 
hundred elephants of war, and that 
these are rather for display than for 
other employment. Their services are 
sometimes valuable for carrying the 
sick and the camp equipage. The 
English in India appropriate their 
vast power by harnessing them to the 
artillery trains. From Egyptian and 
Syrian kings Caesar borrowed the idea 
of the spectacle of elephants bearing 
torches in triumphal processions. The 
East relinquishes none of her olden 
pomps, nor conceives of a pageant des- 
titute of the elephant’s imposing pre- 
sence. 

The number of Indian elephants has 
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been sometimes lessened in order 
to protect the Oriental plantations 
against a destruction often resulting 
from the enormous appetites of these 
animals; it has been stated that vast 
numbers of undomesticated elephants 
were formerly poisoned by the Ceylon 
and Bengal planters. Going in troops 
led by an old male or by an old fe- 
male (naturalists have asserted that 
precedence in age determines the right 
of leadership), one of their foraging 
expeditions directed against the culti- 
vated fields signifies total devastation. 
Describing these raids, Buffon men- 
tions the fact that on the approach 
of the elephants the planters cause 
great fires to be built around the fields 
and loud noises to be produced, such 
being the only means by which these 
animals can be excited to fear. They 
ruin a champaign in an hour, destroy- 
ing, this author says, ten times as 
much by their fect and their enormous 
weight as they consume for nourish- 
ment; they invade the plantations, 
continue the domestic battle, put the 
men to flight, and sometimes demol- 
ish their slightly-built habitations. 
Such is the Eastern planters’ justitica- 
tion for some prospective reduction of 
the world’s supply of precious ivory. 

The amount of ivory manufactured 
in the East is but a small percentage 
of the total consumption of the sub- 
stance. Immense numbers of tusks 
are treasured up as trophies of war or 
of the chase; and those which are 
most rare in size and quality are re- 
served for the adornment of the pal- 
aces, temples, and tombs of chiefs. 
The well-known Elephants’ Tower at 
Futtehpoor Sikra was built ninety feet 
high, and studded with elephants’ 
tusks from top to bottom. 

Asiatic elephants are not in all in- 
stances provided with tusks; in the 
females, which always have these in- 
cisive teeth more slightly elongated 
than the males, they are sometimes 
wanting altogether; and it occasion- 
ally happens that a male lacks one or 
both of the tusks; such are styled 
Maknas in Eastern nomenclature, the 
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tusked males being called Dent*hales. 
To the circumstance noted by zodlo- 
gists of an extraordinary mode of suc- 
cession exhibited by the molar teeth 
of these animals is probably due an 
erroneous notion in relation to the 
tusks. Instead of the second teeth 
succeeding the milk teeth vertically, 
as in other mammalia, in elephants 
they come forward from behind in 
such a manner that as a molar is worn 
out it is pushed forward by the one 
that is to replace it; in this manner a 
molar may be replaced as many as 
eight times. The tusks, however, are 
renewed only once, although the mis- 
take is sometimes made of supposing 
that this peculiarity extends through 
the whole system of dentition. A cul- 
tivated gentleman not long since made 
the statement that tusks of elephants 
are repeatedly drawn out by the ivory 
hunters, and as often replaced by the 
growth of new ones; and when such 
statements are made they are general- 
ly credited, because people are ready 
now as they ever have been to believe 
any story about the elephant, provided 
it is only exaggerated enough. Noth- 
ing could be more desirable in the 
present state of the ivory trade than 
such a luxuriance of nature in the sys- 
tem of supply; but the accumulations 
of ivory hunters are but very slightly 
augmented by all the shed _ tusks, 
and with broken ones, which they 
find in their expeditions, Pausanias 
appears to have made the same mis- 
take in his day, and from this circum- 
stance to have derived reason for con- 
sidering these osseous defences horns 
and not tusks. As an instance in proof 
of the latter supposition, he refers to a 
peculiar manner in which certain ani- 
mals shed and renew their horns (as 
in his opinion is the case with these 
projections of ivory), and says this is 
not true of teeth in any animals. 
Tusks are hollow at their insertion 
into the jaw, the hollow tapering to a 
point within the tooth, which from 
thence to the extremity is solid ivory. 
The cortical part, which is softer and 
less compact than the substance un- 
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derlying it, is easily removed mechan- 
ically in the processes of manufacture ; 
it varies in shade, principally in tints 
from a light yellowish gray to a dark 
brown. Teeth six or seven feet in 
length, and weighing from fifty to a 
hundred pounds, are considered large 
ones in market; a small number only 
measure from eight to nine feet. Cu- 
vier has given the length at two me- 
tres and a half, with a weight from 
fifty to sixty kilogrammes; he men- 
tions the fact of tusks having been 
found which weighed from five to six 
hundred pounds, but adds that these 
are exceptions, and that the animals 
carrying such tusks must have been 
very old and of enormous size. It is 
recorded in the ‘‘ Zodlogical Recrea- 
tions” of Broderip that a tooth of 
three hundred pounds weight was sold 
in Amsterdam. In the museum at 
Munich is a tooth nine feet in length, 
and weighing one hundred and eighty- 
eight pounds, which Heinr. Ad. Meyer 
of Hamburg imported from Zanzibar 
in 1874. In M. Blondel’s very inter- 
esting volume on fans, the author 
mentions that an American house had 
an elephant’s tusk not less than nine 
and one-half feet in length, eight 
inches in diameter, and having a 
weight of eight hundred pounds, The 
same house, he says, carried to the 
London Exposition of 1851 the largest 
specimen of ivory that had ever been 
seen; it was eleven feet long (3™ 50) 
and one foot (0™ 30) in width. Prob- 
ably the largest tusks now in this 
country forin an arch within a window 
on Fulton street, New York; one of 
these weighs one hundred and forty- 
five and the other one hundred and 
fifty-five pounds. At Muscat, where 
there is great commerce in African 
ivory, the mean weight is given at 
fifty pounds. In a few of the antique 
chryselephantine works which have 
been preserved are examples of very 
large ivory. One of these is a head in 
the Vatican, of which the face, of the 
average proportions, is all of one piece 
of ivory; and there is to be seen in 
the museum at Copenhagen an antique 
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head of natural size, chiselled from a 
single block of ivory. Hermippus, 
quoted by later authors, asserts that 
the ancient Greeks obtained from Af- 
rican tusks plaques of ivory which 
would measure from three hundred 
and twenty-five to five hundred and 
forty-two millimetres in breadth. ‘* In 
sawing into the length at one side,” 
says Visconti, ‘‘and developing hol- 
low cylinders of ivory, one was able 
to obtain from them plaques large 
enough and thick enough to be em- 
ployed in colossal statues, of which 
the body or inner portion was of 
wood. These plaques served to cover 
the statues, named chryselephantines.” 
Asiatic tusks are generally considered 
to have a greater average size than the 
African variety; latitude more or less 
influences dimensions in each country. 
In some localities the tusk of the In- 
dian female elephant is said to corre- 
spond in size to that of the African 
male in the same latitude. On the 
other hand are very different state- 
ments regarding comparative size. 
M. Blondel, in asserting that African 
tusks are the larger, quotes Major 
Forbes, who particularly mentions the 
diminutive size of the product in Cey- 
lon, where he says a pair rarely exceed 
sixty pounds, And the antique sculp- 
tures afford no help here, because au- 
thors again have not been able to 
agree as to whether the Greeks ob- 
tained ivory from India or Africa. 
Zanzibar and east coast ivory are 
most valued in commerce, excepting 
some Asiatic species. That of the west 
African coast is less soft and white 
than these varieties; yet much of the 
product from the Gaboon and Ambriz 
districts is reckoned of excellent qual- 
ity. The ivory of Guinea and of Ga- 
boon, in consequence of a certain trans- 
lucidity, is commonly called green 
ivory—ivoire vert. That from Angola— 
Vivoire vert blane—is ranked in the 
same class. The greatly esteemed 
product of Zanzibar, in its softness, 
its beautiful color, and fine grain, 
shows an analogy to the Bombay de- 
scription. Some understanding of 
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trade terms is necessary in distinguish- 
ing this material, for in the British 
market Indian ivory means not only 
the product from Asia, but east coast 
African ivory as well. 

The ivory of Siam is very rare in ap- 
pearance; a section of tusk severed by 
the saw exhibits different shades, 
which have been compared to varia- 
tions between thé au lait and rose. 

Comparative values of ivory of dif- 
ferent countries are not well deter- 
mined, contradictory decisions being 
frequently given by manufacturers as 
well as authors. It is thought by 
some that the African species is less 
liable to discoloration than that of 
Asia; it being found that the Asiatic 
variety, though more dead white at 
first, is more disposed to turn yellow 
afterward. If relative proportions 
of the proximate elements of the sub- 
stance determine the tendency to dis- 
coloration, as must be the case, the 
analyses which have been made one 
would think ought to help to some un- 
derstanding of the problem. It has 
been found that in African ivory there 
is a proportion of animal to earthy 
matter of 101 or 102 parts to 100; in 
the Indian variety it is 76 to 100. Yet 
possibly the chemical formule which 
have been set forth may not have 
been established on properly extended 
bases of experiments, and this result 
may represent no more stable and gen- 
eral a condition than do the state- 
ments in relation to comparative size. 

A mysterious etiquette of preference 
relates to this substance as to all oth- 
ers employed for decorative uses, A 
naive suggestion of this sentiment of 
caprice in relation to ivory was made 
by Baron Dupin in his report of the 
universal exposition: ‘* By a coguetterie 
of the dames of Cutch and Guzerat, 
almost as unreasonable as the ladies 
of the Occident, their bracelets the 
most recherché are in African ivory, 
not because that is the more beautiful, 
but because it comes from a greater 
distance and consequently costs more 
dearly.” 

The selection of ivory in the tusks 
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is always necessarily attended by much 
uncertainty. Even experienced buy- 
ers can never absolutely determine the 
quality before the interior of the tusk is 
exposed by the saw. Examination of 
the worn point affords some idea of the 
fineness ef grain, and choice is made of 
tusks which are as nearly straight and 
round as possible ; but the latter idea of 
preference pertains to economy of cut- 
ting the substance rather than to its 
quality. It is stated that sometimes 
the most beautiful tusks have long 
oval patches of opaque white ivory 
distributed through the solid part, or 
there may be a succession of layers or 
rings of different shades and degrees 
of transparency. Another unfortu- 
nate condition is that of a deficiency 
of animal oil, when the substance 
crumbles under the tools of the ivory 
cutter. Occasionally bullets and spear- 
heads are found imbedded in ele- 
phants’ tusks, and such as have been 
so injured are useless for several inches 
around this point. 

It is calculated that fifty per cent. of 
all east coast African ivory goes to 
London; all from the west coast is 
sent to England and Germany, mostly 
through London, and little of the 
Egyptian variety but reaches London 
also. The relative amounts now ob- 
tained from the different ivory dis- 
tricts are to be best seen by a glance 
at particular statements of sales dur- 
ing the past year. At the London 
quarterly sale, which commenced on 
the 8th of November, 1876, and con- 
cluded on the 15th, the ivory offered 
was of the following quantities and 
varicties: 

82 tonsfrom Zanzibar and Bombay. 

22% “ “ Cape of Good Hope. 

26 “« « Egypt (12 tons from Alexan- 
dria, 14 tons from Malta). 


214 ‘“ “ the west coast of Africa. 
es * walrus teeth. 
The sale concluding on May 2, 1877, 
comprised : 
57 tons from Zanzibar and Bombay. 
56 4«* «= ** | Egyptand Malta. 
10 “ ** the Cape Colony. 
21 “ “ the west coast of Africa, 
Dealers or their agents from the 
most prominent manufacturing coun- 
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tries attend these sales. It is esti- 
mated that the annual importation 
of ivory into the United States com- 
prises 10,000 tusks, of which 4,000 
weigh fifty pounds and upward, with 
the residue of less weight. Sheffield 
requires annually about one hundred 
and eighty tons of ivory—upward of 
one-third of all received in the British 
market. The average value of ivory 
in recent sales is from £45 to £50 per 
ewt., the price having been increased 
about a hundred fold in a score of 
years. For sound, soft varicties $3.50 
in gold per pound is a common price 
in the market. 

Though made use of to a consider- 
able extent in Russia, the fossil teeth 
of the mammoth (Zlephas primigenius), 
do not enter largely into London 
sales, Moscow being the principal 
market for exhumed ivory. The is- 
lands of New Siberia and certain parts 
of northern Asia are exceedingly fruit- 
ful of these fossil bones; the amount 
of commerce, however, in ivory of 
this region has been limited by some 
monopoly exercised by the Czar. Sales 
of ivory in the British market, in 1874, 
included thirty-four thousand pounds 
of mammoth teeth; such as were in 
good preservation sold at about the 
same price as ivory of other descrip- 
tions. A large proportion of fossil 
ivory is deficient in strength and soft- 
ness, from the animal matter having 
decayed out of it, leaving the phos- 
phate of lime in excess; the tusks are 
therefore ready to fall to pieces, their 
condition resembling that of the works 
in ivory which Mr. Layard forwarded 
from Nineveh, and which, from loss 
of the gelatinous constituent, were fra- 
gileand crumbling. Professor Owen's 
highly successful method of restoring 
these antiquities by boiling in a solu- 
tion of gelatine is well known, the 
works from Nineveh having become 
as firm and solid under this treatment 
as when originally entombed. Fos- 
sils of extreme northern regiqns con- 
tinue in a better state of preservation 
than those of a more temperate cli- 
mate, where they are gencrally found 
dried and brittle. 
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As a material for stick and sword 
handles, bagatelle balls, and other 
small articles, some quantity of walrus 
ivory is annually shipped from the 
northern seas to German manufactur- 
ing cities, to London, and to New 
York. The two powerful canine teeth 
of this animal furnish an extremely 
hard and white variety of ivory; still, 
the line of yellowish marrow running 
through the tooth from end to end, 
and which is very perceptible wher- 
ever it exists in a manufactured arti- 
cle, considerably depreciates the value 
of this substitute for elephant ivory. 
The largest walrus teeth in the mar- 
ket measure about three feet in length 
and weigh sixteen pounds. Previous 
to the Roman domination in the West, 
the ancient Britons made use of this 
substance in the fabrication of sword 
handles; and it seems unlikely to be 
true, as has been asserted, that in the 
Occident, which ‘‘ received ivory as a 
gift from the arts of India,” the peo- 
ple, for a long time after learning to 
work this precious Eastern product, 
were ignorant that it was furnished 
by the tusks of an extraordinary ani- 
mal. Works wrought from morse 
tusks, previous to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, included crucifixes, caskets, and 
statuettes. The texture of walrus 
ivory exhibits simple granulations in 
place of the decussating curved lines 
characteristic of that of the elephant. 
This circumstance, which had been 
ignored by the imitators and counter- 
feiters of sculptures, served in part to 
expose the falsity of certain works 
represented as having been wrought 
from the tenth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, a period when elephant ivory had 
continued to be extremely rare. 

The destruction of the walrus also 
has been greatly in excess of the pro- 
duction of young among the species; 
from intimidation, as is supposed, 
these animals no longer visit the shore 
where formerly they were often taken. 
Walrus hunters about Spitzbergen, 
Nova Zembla, and the Siberian coasts 
are compelled to secure their prey 
either in boats, or at most no further 
landward than the verge of the sea, 
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among rocks and icebergs. An in- 
stance of the wantonness shown by 
hunters of this anima! is related by 
Mr. Lamonte in his ‘‘ Seasons with the 
Sea Horses.” A herd of these animals, 
he says, having been discovered by 
two sloops on a small island off Spitz- 
bergen, nine hundred were killed, al- 
though only a small part of the pro- 
duct could be takenaway. Zodlogists 
can only hope that when the animal be- 
comes too scarce to render its pursuit 
remunerative, a remnant may be left 
to continue the species around the far- 
off and unapproachable islands of the 
Arctic seas. 

Hippopotamus ivory, although little 
of it is used in comparison with that 
of the elephant, is not without some 
importance from various considera- 
tions. When full-sized the teeth are 
about two feet in length, furnishing 
an ivory which is highly prized for 
some purposes, as for dentistry, on ac- 
count of its perfectly white color and 
fine texture. This ivory, like the pro- 
duct of the walrus, is less elastic than 
elephant ivory. It was esteemed by 
the ancient Greeks in sculpture, hav- 
ing been frequently employed in the 
chryselephantine works. The face of 
the golden Cybele of Cyzicus was of 
hippopotamus ivory; the statue of 
Dindymene was of gold, excepting the 
face, which was formed from the teeth 
of the river horse. Only a single liv- 
ing species of this animal is recog- 
nized—the Jlippopotamus amphibius, 
‘*He lieth under wild lotuses in the 
covert of the reeds and fens; wild lo- 
tuses cover him with their shadows; 
willows of the brook compass him 
about.”” His habitat has undergone a 
change, however; long since he disap- 
peared from Egypt and the Nile, and 
is confined to the rivers of central and 
south Africa. 

The teeth of the narwhal, of which 
very few are ever in the market, af- 
ford a variety of ivory somewhat hard- 
er and more susceptible of polish than 
that of the elephant. These tusks 
vary in length from three to twelve 
feet, being frequently, as represented 
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by naturalists, from one-third to one- 
half the length of the animal. Prob- 
ably most persons are familiar with a 
very curious circumstance that relates 
to the unequal development of the two 
incisive teeth of the narwhal: that on 
the left side of the jaw attains the 
comparatively prodigious length be- 
fore mentioned, while the other re- 
mains permanently concealed within 
the socket, its development being pre- 
vented, as is affirmed by scientific au- 
thority, by its interior cavity becom- 
ing too rapidly filied with the deposi- 
tion of ivory, which thus obliterates 
its gelatinous core. The elongated 
left side tusk, which terminates in 
a sharply pointed spiral fluting, and 
which is described as an _ enor- 
mous stiletto, is more frequently 
employed in the construction of the 
Icelander’s hut, and in making his 
arrows for the chase, than in furnish- 
ing an article of export. Narwhal ivory 
has constituted no part of recent sales 
in London, and very little of it ever 
reaches this country at all. Several 
fine specimens, however, were to be 
seen in the Centennial Exhibition. A 
single species of this animal—wNor- 
whalus microcephalus—is the only one 
known. Once having been considered 
the teeth of the unicorn, and invested 
with miraculous powers, the singular 
ivory spears of the narwhal were val- 
ued at enormous prices. It has been 
stated that a tooth forming part of the 
Elector’s collection at Dresden was 
valued at 100,000 reichsthalers, or 
about $75,000, and the margraves of 
Bayreuth valued one in their posses- 
sion at slightly less than this sum. 
In the fine collection of M. Charpen- 
tier, which was sold in 1866, was 
noted a remarkable work, consisting 
of a tusk of the narwhal, wrought 
over its entire surface in sculptured 
figures; and a cane of this substance 
in the Versailles library is highly in- 
teresting. 

Boars’ tusks are known in the ivory 
market to some slight extent, and rhi- 
noceros horns commonly form a light 
proportion of sales. Of the six recog- 
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nized species of the latter animal, 


those of the East Indies and Java (the. 


Rhinoceros indicus and the Rhinoceros ja- 
vanus) have only a single nasal horn, 
while the Sumatran rhinoceros (2. 
sumatrensis), and the three African 
species, have a second horn behind 
the first, being therefore the more 
productive of ivory. Unlike the tusk 
of the elephant, the rhinoceros horn is 
solid throughout the entire length. 
Among other marvellous properties as- 
cribed to the horns of this animal by 
the Chinese, is that of neutralizing 
the effects of deadly poisons. Former 
Asiatic kings, who had frequently too 
good reason for being suspicious of 
the qualities of their beverages, con- 
sidered such of their drinking cups in- 
estimabie as were made of rhinoceros 
ivory; and these horns themselves 
have been employed as gifts among 
princes. The list of presents sent by 
the King of Siam to Louis XIV. in 
1686 is represented as including six 
horns of the rhinoceros. The Chinese 
make use of this substance in some of 
their choicest fabrications. Highly 
wrought plaques for girdles are pro- 
duced from it, which, if one may be- 
lieve the account of the merchant So- 
leyman, have sold for sixty thousand 
francs. 

Though statuettes are still frequent- 
ly made from ivory, with other works 
of fine art, very little of the substance 
is employed for such uses compared 
with what was once demanded by the 
sculptor. As for ivory statues of the 
gods, they have departed almost as en- 
tirely as the gods themselves from the 
sacred temples and the Olympian 
groves. The same is true of several 
other uses for the substanee—like that 
noted in the construction of the Phe- 
nician galleys and in the house of Me- 
nelaus. And even they who ‘‘are at 
ease in Zion” no longer “lie upon 
beds of ivory and stretch themselves 
upon their couches.” In the chairs 
and other furniture of Egypt the ma- 
terial was very freely used, either for 
the entire object or in combination, as 
for ‘‘the ivory feet of purple-cushion- 
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ed couches.” Pliny asserts that on 
the Lorders of Ethiopia the plentiful- 
ness of ivory was such that it was 
made use of for door-posts, and that 
he has heard of its being employed as 
stakes in constructing folds for cattle. 
He finds it universally adapted to an- 
cient usages. ‘A Diis,” he says, 
‘*nato jure luxurie eodem ebore nu- 
minum ora spectantur et mensuram 
pedes.” 

To this idea of olden abundance is 
presented a most decided contrast in 
ail the processes to be witnessed in 
European and American ivory facto- 
ries; for here the utmost economy is 
practised in cutting up the ivory of 
every description. First the length 
to which the hollow extends in an ele- 
phant tusk is ascertained by running 
a wire to its extremity; the point is 
marked on the exterior surface after 
applying here the inner measure found. 
The part of the hollow toward the 
base of the tusk is used for cylinders 
and rings; the greater the curve of 
this portion the shorter the lengths 
that must be cut from it to avoid waste; 
a perceptible curvature naturally de- 
stroys the value of a section for an ar- 
ticle like a cylindrical casket or a puff 
box; only an uncommonly straight 
tusk affords the ivory goblet. The 
entire division of each block or por- 
tion of tusk is determined and precise- 
ly marked with a pencil on the end of 
the piece before the cutting is com- 
menced. The saw which is used is 
only one-fortieth of an inch in thick- 
ness, and wastes very little of the sub- 
stance. Even this dust produced by 
sawing is carefully saved for different 
uses; these include the manufacturing 
of jelly and size. Scraps too minute 
to be useful for such articles as but- 
tons or the scales for penknife han- 
dles form the portion used in making 
the ivory black for the ink of copper- 
plate printing, this fine black pigment 
being obtained from the calcination 
of refuse ivory in closed vessels, An- 
other use for the shavings of ivory is 
noted by Pliny, but seems not to be a 
fashion among ladies of our time. 
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The ancient naturalist asserts that the 
substance in this form, mingled with 
Attic honey, is good fur the removal 
of spots on the face. 

After a very few pieces for boxes 
and rings are taken from the thinnest 
portion of the root end of a tusk, the 
remainder ©* the hollow is well adapt- 
ed for « .iery, though used for vari- 
ous purposes besides. Taper handles 
of knives, razors, and other articles of 
similar forms, are most economically 
severed from this portion; by cutting 
the slabs wedge form, the thick end 
of one against the thin end of the 
next, and then subdividing by parallel 
or inclined cuts, there is a minimum 
of waste. Works intended strictly to 
match each other require to be cut 
from the same tusk. It is found near- 
ly impossible to match pieces from 
different tusks in color, transparency, 
and fibre. 

The solid parts of tusks of suitable 
size are principally employed for bil- 
liard balls. The points of these tusks 
are turned to the best account for 
such articles as umbrella handles, or 
for cutting into bagatelle balls. Bil- 
liard-ball ivory is ranked in commerce 
among the.most expensive classes of 
this commodity; the amount of ivory 
fulfilling the conditions required for 
this use is limited, as only scrivelloes 
of a certain size, of round form and 
somewhat straight growth, are well 
adapted to the purpose. Tusks of suf- 
ficient circumference have sometimes 
too flattened a form to afford the two 
required diameters of the ball. The 
largest tusks are not at all employed 
for this use, no ball being taken from 
any side portion of atusk. One of the 
diameters of every billiard ball is iden- 
tical with the distinctly marked nerve, 
or line, running through the centre of 
the tooth—a peqciliarity of manufac- 
ture on which a proper distribution 
of specific gravities of the parts of the 
ball appears ¢o be dependent. 

Another essential of this production 
is that of continued seasonings after 
the balls have been partially turned by 
the cutters. From the peculiar ten- 
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dency of ivory to shrink—losing more 
widthwise than in the direction of its 
length—a billiard ball soon loses its 
sphericity, unless great precautions are 
taken with it. Before the performance 
of the final cutting and polishing, 
balls are subjected for some time to a 
temperature corresponding to that of 
the place they are designed for. In 
some instances they are kept in the 
billiard room where they are to be 
afterward used. Balls usually lie in 
this roughly finished state to season 
for at least three months. The changes 
which ivory is liable to undergo from 
warping, splitting, and shrinking are 
known to be greater than those of 
some varieties of wood, as box and 
lance. Reports of one of the Parlia- 
ment surveys, made in England a few 
years since, mentioned that drawing 
scales made of these woods had been 
sanctioned by the tithe commissioners 
as being next in accuracy to metal; 
while ivory scales were quite rejected, 
owing to their variation in length un- 
der hygrometrical influence. Different 
states of the weather perceptibly alter 
the sphericity of billiard balls. Players 
of delicate skill assert that they per- 
ceive the influence of this peculiarity, 
in their attempts to execute fine shots 
in certain states of the weather, being 
then not so sure of their results, Con- 
sideration of this characteristic of 
ivory is equally necessary in the man- 
ufacture of hand-mirrors having backs 
of this substance. After seascning the 
finished backs for months before ad- 
justing the mirror, the force of shrink- 
ing might still cause the breaking of 
the glass, if closely fitted. It is for 
this reason that a rim of gilt is insert- 
ed within the inner margin of the 
frame, and projected over the glass, 
which is fixed loosely enough in the 
ivory framework to slide back and 
forth when shaken in the hand. 

It is partly this peculiarity, and not 
alone the scarcity of ivory, that has so 
greatly stimulated efforts for the dis- 
covery of a good substitute to be used 
for billiard balls. The offer made by 
certain English billiard-ball manufac- 
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turers—of $5,000 reward for a recipe 
of an artificial compound possessing 
the same strength and elasticity as 
ivory—added to the interest attending 
experiments of this kind. And it has 
been well understood that magnificent 
fortunes lie in an ideal ball adapted to 
successfully replace that of ivory. 
Balls made of paper-pulp, with an ad- 
mixture of sulphate of baryta and 
gelatine, have been quite extensively 
manufactured, and are considerably 
used in the West. Celluloid balls are 
now in use, but experts with the cue 
avoid them, like the former, as lacking 
suitable elasticity. The soft east 
coast African ivory is generally pre- 
ferred for balls in this country as well 
as in England and Germany. West 
coast ivory, of harder quality, is con- 
siderably used for this purpose by 
French manufacturers. Scrivelloes af- 
fording six blocks for balls are con- 
sidered good ones; these not being 
tapered far back from the point, and 
having a fair length of solid ivory, 
some of exceptionally profitable form 
will cut eight or ten ball blocks. <A 
portion of the billiard-ball ivory used 
in this country is cut in blocks in for- 
eign factories and turned after impor- 
tation. Economy teaches how to se- 
cure two rings from off the ends of 
each section of tusk designed for a 
ball. These are of sufficient value to 
pay for the manufacture of the ball, 
answering for napkip, martingale, and 
teething rings. 

In his report on the state of art in 
this country, M. Bartholdi has referred 
to the fondness of Americans for the 
billiard table and the piano, In re- 
lation to the latter article at least, 
such an opinion seems borne out by 
trade statistics, which represent our 
annual manufactures as_ including 
from 25,000 to 30,000 pianos. The 
three great piano establishments of 
New York, Boston, and Baltimore, 
which aggregate about $5,000,000 an- 
nually in sales of these instruments, 
can but be of the same mind with M. 
Bartholdi. Yet if the American loves 
the piano, one knows not how to name 
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his feeling for the organ, of which 
from 50,000 to 60,000 are turned out 
every year and scattered broadcast 
among the youths and maidens, In 
a single New England ivory factory 
the keyboards of 2,700 organs, in ad- 
dition to those of 400 pianos, were 
laid during the month of June, 1877. 
In this class of manufacture a large 
quantity of the best ivory is consumed. 
With the larger piano factories the 
laying of keyboards is performed in 
the establishment instead of at the 
ivory works. All plates for keys, 
whether made here or imported, now 
correspond both as to thickness and 
superticies, the thinner plates used for- 
merly in some instances having been 
found to wear out too quickly. No 
substitute yet discovered answers at 
all for ivory in this application; 
bone was tried and abandoned some 
time since as undesirable for pianos 
of any grade; porcelain was intro- 
duced only to be generally found un- 
fit for the service; compositions of 
numerous varieties have so far proved 
but indifferently successful when so 
applied. A product obtained from 
alabaster by a comparatively recent 
discovery is said to possess some ex- 
cellence for organ keys. The inven- 
tion is based on certain calorific in- 
fluences: by being subjected to an ex- 
tremely high temperature (600 Fahr. 
is what has been understood), the 
substance is rendered more opaque 
than in its original state and with 
more resemblance to ivory. Yet this 
material, like porcelain, can probably 
by no means be invested with the pe- 
culiar and agreeable touch of ivory. 
Substances of this nature are too cold 
and stony to the sense ; they seem never 
at least to meet the sanction of the 
pianist with fastidious requirement. 
For the finer uses there can be pro- 
duced no artificial substance to rival 
ivory or to be compared toit. This 
material is at once so warm and white 
and pure that it seems almost as dif- 
ficult to desire anything better as it is 
in any artificial manner to equal this. 
A mere transverse section of tusk 
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unwrought is very beautiful; in its 
compact texture, its mellow tone, its 
semi-transparent network of lines is 
an exclusive character to account for 
the rank accorded it during so many 
ages. ‘Thy neck is like a tower of 
ivory,” writes King Solomon to de- 
scribe the utmost grace conceivable; 
and the substance was otherwise the 
frequent praise of the wise one who 
sat on his ivory throne to rule over 
Israel. Homer compares the fairness 
of Penelope to sawed ivory; and the 
Romans had the same feeling for the 
substance that was common to the 
ancient Greeks. M. de Caylus speaks 
of the sentiment as une sorte de passion. 
In the time of the ivory diptychs of 
the consuls the preference must cer- 
tainly have reached that degree; and 
articles for the most general uses as 
well as for the most exclusive ones 
were*’wrought from the substance. 


In varias etiam patiens mansuescere formas 
Ibit ebur, sectumque manu solerte figuras 
Induet omnigenas ; nivew sed copia rare est 
Materiz nec dentem omnis fert terra politum, 


Although statues in ivory pertain 
only to ancient times, the substance is 
not less prized than formerly by the 
artist of lesser works. Its very ex- 
tensive industrial application seems 
not to have tended to divest it of its 
charm in the appreciation of art; and 
the skill of modern ivory carvers is 
second only to that of the antique 
sculptors who wrought this substance, 
and whose works of this kind Quatre- 
mére de Quincy has rendered so well 
understood, For evidence of this 
condition it is but needful to refer to 
the works in ivory which have been 
displayed in the great exhibitions of 
England, France, and the United 
States. No small number of modern 
workers in ivory have been ranked by 
writers among the great artists of the 
day, as by M. de Marolles in his book 
on the famous artists of Paris, in 
which the skill of the brothers Simon 
and Hubert Jaillot is referred to in 
these words: 
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L'un et l'autre Jaillot, deux admirables fréres, 
Du lieu de Saint-Oyan dans la Franche-Comté, 
Sur l’yvoire exprimant toute leur volonté, 
L’animent par leur main sur des sujets contraires, 
Par Simon on dirait que le matiére endure ; 
Hubert la fait plier de la mesme fagon. 

De quelle utilité profite leur lecon ? 

Et qui peut mieux former une noble figure ? 


This art is practised also with ex- 
traordinary skill in different parts of 
the northern countries; but the palm 
for workmanship in fans continues to 
be borne by Dieppe, Paris, and seve- 
ral villages in the department of l’Oise, 
particularly Sainte Genevieve. The 
fans executed here are not surpassed 
except by those wrought in the East. 
These indeed are sold as Oriental fab- 
rications, since only the practised eye 
is able to detect the nationality inhe- 
rent in the work. The appreciation 
of these classes of Eastern workman- 
ship continues, seemingly as perma- 
nent as the qualities of the works 
themselves, the familiar sculptured 
forms which M. Ed. Renard or M. N. 
Rondot would call the ‘‘éternelles 
chinoiseries.” 

The industry of ivory work in the 
East reaches its greatest importance at 
Canton. The little ateliers of the ivory 
carvers are scattered thickly in the en- 
virons of that city. Here, for genera- 
tion after generation, the patient work 
goes on, where the artist, however 
skilful, probably never dreams of the 
realization of a fortune. Since other 
satisfaction is never afforded, his com- 
fort in his art should be, and proba- 
bly is, comparable to that of Goethe’s 
ancient minstrel: 

I sing as do the little birds, 
That *mid the branches live ; 

The song which I pour forth in words 
Its own reward doth give. 

To make one of the extraordinary 
spherical balls, containing from eigh- 
teen to twenty interior balls, a work- 
man usually spends three months, and 
receives about $15.25. The largest 
number of balls obtained from tusks 
affording the greatest limit is twenty- 
four. 

Ivory cutting in our own country is 
carried on in a very few large estab- 
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lishments fitted with the best of ma- 
chinery; one house of this kind in 
New York annually consumes 50,000 
pounds of ivory. There are no little 
shops for ivory carving by hand, al- 
though the finer work and the finish- 
ing processes on all carved work in the 
great factories are executed in this 
manner by skilled foreign carvers. 
The mechanical works adapted to this 
industry are constructively exquisite; 
and from the most curious adjustment 
of forces the carver obtains his aid for 
the removal of the more voluminous 
portions of the substance, according 
to his design. The finished work of 
American factories in many cases is 
quite admirable, as in sets of toilet ar- 
ticles; this paraphernalia sometimes 
consists of fourteen beautiful pieces of 
ivory arranged in a Russia leather case, 
the whole costing several hundred 
dollars. The final polish of ivory is 
imparted by rubbing on a revolving 
buff of cotton flannel charged with 
whiting mixed with water, except for 
very fine work, when Vienna lime is 
employed with alcohol, and the rub- 
bing performed by hand with a brush. 
Ivory very readily takes dyes, but 
the ancient preference for purple ivory 
is replaced by a taste more universal. 
Although the ancients were prob- 
ably familiar with means for rendering 
ivory soft, certain chemical agencies 
adapted to this end are regarded as 
modern discoveries. One of the pro- 
cesses for making ivory flexible for the 
manufacture of surgical tubes and 
probes is the noted invention of M. 
Charritre. By his method, after the 
pieces of ivory are fashioned into the 
form required, and polished, they are 
subjected to the action of hydrochlo- 
ric acid, by which, from the extraction 
of the phosphate of lime, the ivory ac- 
quires great flexibility, while retaining 
its original form. Pure phosphoric 
acid, or nitre combined with spring 
water, is used for the same purpose. 
Seneca alludes to a method of Demo- 
critus, who, he says, found the means 
of softening ivory by the use of va- 
por; and another of the ancient phi- 


losophers was believed to have been 
able to render ivory malleable as wax 
by boiling it six hours with mandrake 
root. (Do vegetable roots lose their 
powerful qualities with the growing 
age of the earth, that their olden mar- 
vellous effects are unknown in our 
day?) Accounts were published in 
foreign scientific journals, not many 
years since, of a discovery by Mme. 
Ronvier-Paillard of means for liquefy- 
ing ivory; the usefulness of this pro- 
cess consisted in the adaptability of 
the ivory paste to taking imprints of 
bas-reliefs and sculptures with perfect 
exactitude; but facts are wanting at 
this time for any positive statement as 
to whether the invention proved as 
important as it appeared at first. 

The disposition of ivory to turn yel- 
low from exposure to the air is much 
against it; but this yellowness is re- 
moved by several different processes, 
of which one may be, perhaps, as efti- 
cacious as another; one of these em- 
ploys pumice stone and water, the arti- 
cle being rubbed with the mixture 
and placed under a glass shade in the 
sunshine; the glass is thought neces- 
sary to prevent a cracking of the sub- 
stance, though not seeming to be re- 
quisite in other methods. Lime water 
and a wash of black soap are French 
means recommended for tliis restora- 
tion of the whiteness of ivory surfaces, 
In a newly discovered process, which 
has been represented as quite infallible, 
the blanching is effected with ether. 
Other processes are employed in China; 
when an object is made of green ivory 
it is bleached by enclosing it in a kind 
of box, which is placed on e grate 
over a soft fire of embers. Ivory 
which has become yellow is rubbed 
with soap and a brush, after which it 
is cither exposed under the trees in the 
night dew, or simply in the sunshine, 

It would be very difficult to de- 
scribe, possibly so to even name, all 
the imitations of this beautiful sub- 
stance which have been attempted; 
an extensive list would result from an 
enumeration of those alone which have 
been received favorably, and are al- 
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ready applied in the arts. The quar- 
ter of a century just past has been 
notably fruitful in new factitious rep- 
resentatives of ivory; many special 
discoveries relating to such imitations 
have been of very great importance in 
manufacturing science, proving either 
more or less useful in direct industrial 
application, or serving to crystallize 
opinion and afford bases for improved 
invention. 

Mr. Cheverton’s patent for protean 
stone was issued by the British gov- 
ernment in 1850. His process was de- 
scribed as the ‘‘ dehydration and subse- 
quent rehydration of native bi-hydra- 
ted sulphate of lime either in a com- 
pact form, as alabaster, or in the state 
of a fine powder.” It therefore involv- 
ed methods analogous to those by 
which plaster of Paris and alabaster 
are derived from gypsum. A prize 
medal was awarded to Mr. H. Brown, 
in the great exhibition of 1851, for an 
invention which received the name of 
British ivory; this was thought at 
the time to be an important and _prac- 
tically valuable discovery. In this 
country inventors have been industri- 
ous in their endeavors for obtaining 
such imitations; no less than twenty- 
two patents have been issued at Wash- 
ington within the past twenty years 
for new inventions of artificial ivory 
or improvements on former inventions 
for the same patented within that peri- 
od. One of these combinations con- 
sists of cartilaginous substance or 
vegetable fibre with basic chloride of 
zinc and gum resins. Another em- 
ploys white shellac, impalpable white 
(acetate of lead precipitated by sul- 
phuric acid), ivory dust, and camphor, 
heated and incorporated. Gum shel- 
lac, camphor, and tale are ingredients 
for one form of artificial ivory invent- 
ed in 1868. The same, with the addi- 
tion of gum copal, gave rise to a new 
patent to the same inventors. The 
vulcanite known as ivoride is whiten- 
ed into the semblance of ivory by 
abundant quantities of some white in- 
gredients, as gypsum, sulphate of ba- 
ryta, oxide of zinc, or pipe clay. Vine- 
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gar and nitric ether are applied to the 
dust or shavings of bone, ivory, horn, 
or similar material, and by the appli- 
cation of steam and the addition of a 
small quantity of borax a tenacious 
mass resembling natural ivory is form- 
ed. The new material called eburite 
is made of the dust of bone or ivory, 
with the addition of gum tragacanth 
and suitable coloring matter. It is 
only recently that it has been made 
known that a very intimate union can 
be effected between the particles of 
bone and ivory by heat and pressure 
without any gum. 

Within two years past the new 
chemical product bearing the patent 
name of celluloid has risen to notice. 
In the present aspect of its applica- 
tions it appears to be the most impor- 
tant of all the artificial substitutes for 
ivory that have yet been produced. 
It is an evolution from a series of in- 
ventions, made on analogous princi- 
ples by the same inventors. Since 
1868 patents relating to this system of 
inventions have followed, one after an- 
other, in rapid succession; one issued 
in 1870 was for treating and moulding 
pyroxyline, by grinding this substance 
into a pulp, mixing with it finely com- 
minuted camphor gum, and rendering 
the mass solvent by application of 
heat. The more recent process of 
manufacturing celluloid, under patent 
of 1874, does not differ essentially from 
this, the constituents being mainly 
identical in the two cases. The new- 
er substance is produced from a vari- 
ety of nitro-cellulose, for which tissue- 
paper is employed as the base. The 
presence of camphor gum is denoted 
by the odor, which strongly impreg- 
nates all manufactures from the solidi- 
fied product. Celluloid is represent- 
ed on scientific authority as not liable 
to spontaneous combustion; but it is 
found to resemble sealing-wax, sul- 
phur, resinous woods, and camphor in 
their combustible character; it burns 
like a torch, by the application of 
flame, though not readily ignited by 
sparks, nor burning explosively like 
gun-cotton. By a methcd lately re- 
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ported from Rouen, the substance can 
be invested with a quality rendering 
ignition difficult; in this process a 
substance analogous to gun-cotton is 
primarily obtained by treating the pa- 
per with continuous applications of 
five parts sulphuric acid and two parts 
nitric acid; after the elimination of a 
portion of the acid by pressure and 
washing in water, the paste is partial- 
ly dried and ground ina mill; cam- 
phor is added to the mixture, and a 
second grinding takes place; the sub- 
stance is then pressed between leaves 
of bibulous paper and dried in a hy- 
draulic press, the final processes in- 
cluding cutting, crushing, laminating, 
and pressing in heated apparatus. 

As celluloid can be very readily 
dyed of any tint, the imitations of 
other substances produced from it are 
almost endless. Imitations of coral, 
ebony, shell, amber, and malachite are 
somewhat more perfect than that of 
ivory; for by no means of chemical 
science can the peculiar grain of the 
latter be represented. As an imita- 
tion of coral, this substance remark- 
ably counterfeits the natural product ; 
to discriminate between the two in or- 
naments frequently requires the per- 
ceptive skill of workers in coral, or 
those of otherwise familiar observation 
of the marine substance. The variety 
of this product used in jewelry (coral- 
lum rubrum) is, without doubt, easy of 
imitation. A New England industry 
consists in producing representations 
of coral in cheese. 

The American manufactory produc- 
ing celluloid is located at Newark, 
N. J., and this establishment main- 
tains branches in Paris and London. 
Various factories in New York and 
elsewhere receive this material direct- 
ly from the place of its manufacture. 
With each of these the business is that 
of producing some special fabrication, 
as jewelry, brushes, or knife handles. 
Few other substances are applied to 
more diversified uses than those of 
this new compound. It is seen in 
thousands of objects, varying from the 
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delicately cut rose leaves of a jewel to 
wheels for mechanical service which 
their manufacturers claim are firmer 
and better than any from other mate- 
rials. But this substance is still in its 
infancy, when it is too early to justly 
assign it its place. 

The substance known as vegetable 
ivory, which has been considerably 
made use of in Europe and imported 
in English manufactures into this 
country, was first brought to general 
notice by the descriptions of Hum- 
boldt. This writer drew attention to 
its qualities of whiteness and hard- 
ness, and the uses to which it is ap- 
plied by the natives in the valleys of 
the Andes where it grows. The palm- 
tree producing this ivory is that spe- 
cies which botanists name the Phytele- 
phas macrocarpa. Its ivory is the 
perisperm (albumen) enveloping the 
seeds, which are disposed in cells, It 
corresponds to the meat of the cocoa- 
nut and the fruit of other palms. As 
it originally exists the substance is 
described as a clear insipid fluid with 
which the traveller in the Andes 
quenches his thirst. The fluid next 
becomes sweet and milky, and finally 
acquires a solidity resembling that of 
ivory. The Indians make use of it for 
knobs of walking sticks, reels of spin- 
dles, and little toys. This product is 
sometimes called the taqua nut, and 
the tree is vulgarly named the ‘ nig- 
ger-head tree,” from the size and form 
of its large, black fruit. It is not the 
only variety of the palmee affording 
a fruit adapted to such classes of man- 
ufacture. The doum palm has a simi- 
lar albumen product which is convert- 
ed into beads for rosaries. A large 
establishment for the manufacture of 
vegetable ivory is about to be opened 
in Brooklyn, it is said. The clear 
white colcz of animal ivory is lacking 
in this substance, but it answers for 
numerous varieties of toys and other 
small articles where appearance and 
long wear are not greatly considered. 
It discolors readily, and under much 
friction is not very durable. 

E. T. LANDER. 
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BOUT three hundred and fifty 
years ago, when Venice was 

in the height of her power and 
the full flower of her glory, and 
when she was engaged in constant 
warfare with the Turk, there was 
among her senators one named Bra- 
bantio, who was held in honor by 
his fellows and by the Duke, or Doge, 
himself. The mistress of his bouse- 
hold was his young daughter, Desde- 
mona, whom he loved the more ten- 
derly because her mother had died in 
her childhood, and the girl had grown 
to early womanhood watched over 
only by his fatherly eye, and had 
gradually come to fili a wife’s and a 
daughter’s place both in his household 
and in hisheart. The lack of a moth- 
er’s watchful care and constant cau- 
tions had developed in Desdemona an 
independence of character and a self- 
reliance to which otherwise she might 
not have attained; and this indepen- 
dence her position as the head of the 
domestic establishment of a member 
of the proudest and most powerful 
oligarchy of modern Europe greatly 
strengthened and confirmed. Desde- 
mona’s nature was gentle, submis- 
sive, and self-sacrificing, but at the 
same time passionful; and the result 
of the influence of her circumstances 
upon this nature was a union of bold- 
ness, or rather of openness in thought 
and action, with a warmth and tender- 
ness of feeling and a capacity of self-de- 
votion which are found only in women 
of highly and delicately strung organ- 
izations. With an imagination which 
wrought out for her grand ideals, and 
a soul finely attuned to all the higher 
influences of life, she was yet a care- 
ful housekeeper, and gave herself up 
loyally to the duties imposed upon her 
by her position in her father’s house. 
Notwithstanding her beauty, her rank, 
and her accomplishments, she had suf- 
fered herself to be little wooed, and 


had not inclined her ear to the voice 
of any lover, partly because of her 
youth, partly because of her pre- 
occupation, but chiefly rather because 
she cherished in her heart such a lofty 
ideal of manhood that there were few 
noble gentlemen even in Venice who 
could captivate her eye, or touch her 
heart. One young Venetian named 
Roderigo had become deeply enamored 
of her beauty. He could not love her 
as she would be loved, and still less 
could she look upon him with an eye 
of favor; for he was a silly snipe—a 
compound of self-conceit and folly and 
foppery; a coarse but feeble animal, 
with an outside fantastically tricked 
out by his tailor. 

About this time there appeared in 
Venice a valiant soldier of fortune 
named Othello. In person he was a 
stalwart, swarthy Moor, and some per- 
sons have supposed that he was a ne- 
gro; but without reason, for he was 
born in one of the Barbary States on 
the southern shore of the Mediterra- 
nean sea, where his family was of noble 
rank, and on one side at least of king- 
ly blood. Even the worst enemy he 
had, in reviling him, did not call him 
a negro, or a blackamoor, but a Bar- 
bary horse. This Othello was a men 
of such valor, such military skill, and 
such strength of character, that hav- 
ing obtained service under the Vene- 
tian State, he soon rose to high mili- 
tary rank, and became one of the most 
trusted of the Venetian captains. 
Brabantio admired, and loved, and 
trusted him, and received him often 
at his palace; and yet withal he held 
himself above this swarthy military 
adventurer, partly as a proud Venetian 
noble, and partly with that lofty arro- 
gance which the fair-skinned man has 
always shown to his dark-skinned 
brother. And thus it happened that 
although Othello was really one of the 
most distinguished men in Venice, and 
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visited Brabantio’s house on the most 
familiar footing, and thus saw the 
beautiful Desdemona often, her father 
never thought of him as a possible 
lover of his daughter. There was an- 
other reason which threw him off his 
guard in this respect. Othello was 
more than old enough to be Desde- 
mona’s father. His black locks were 
streaked with gray, and his manner 
was grave, reserved, and silent. Had 
Desdemona’s mother been alive, she 
would have been more cautious; for 
women, especially those who have had 
experience of the world, know that 
youth is not always the surest passport 
to the heart of a woman, even when 
she herself is young and beautiful. 
While Brabantio and Othello talked 
Desdemona listened, and soon there 
crept into her ears a delight she had nev- 
er known before. She came to look up- 
on Othello’s visits as the greatest hap- 
piness of her life; and as she gazed 
upon this gallant soldier she ere long 
saw in him not a dark-visaged, half- 
barbarous military adventurer, but 
her ideal of manhood, to whom she 
was willing to give a woman’s love, 
and whom she could joyfully accept 
as the absolute owner and master of 
her body and her soul. The very fact 
that he had wandered from country to 
country, offering his sword now to 
this sovereign, now to that, fighting 
strange and savage people, encoun- 
tering peril almost for peril’s sake, 
and visiting places which, although 
not many miles from the Mediter- 
ranean shores, were then more in- 
accessible from Venice and less known 
there than the remotest region in the 
world is now, cast over him an allur- 
ing charm in the eyes of this gentle, 
modest, home-keeping maiden. It 
made the successful soldier seem in 
her eyes a sort of conqueror of the 
world; and without even a summons 
to submit she yielded to the conquer- 
or all of the world of which she 
was mistress, herself. She did not 
hesitate to show the interest she felt 
in him, and when he was telling his 
strange and perilous adventures to her 


father, she would hasten from her 
household duties to sit with them and 
look and listen. 

Othello, himself as modest as a maid, 
conscious, with all his self-reliance, of 
his unsettled position in the world, of 
his dark skin, and of the difference in 
years between him and this beautiful 
girl, could not at last mistake the na- 
ture of her interest in him, and was 
captivated even more by the sweet 
flattery of her spontaneous love than 
by her grace and beauty. All that 
he had of fame or fortune he had won 
by his sword, at peril of his life, 
through fierce endeavor. But here 
was one of the bright prizes of life, a 
decoration that he could not have 
hoped for, a happiness of which he 
had hardly dreamed, laid down before 
him, to be taken for the asking. And 
yet he did not ask. He who would 
have wrested his crown from an em- 
peror, or laid his mailed hand upon the 
green turban of a sultan, timidly shrunk 
back from lifting to his arms the beau- 
tiful enamored daughter of a Vene- 
tian senator. At last Desdemona asked 
him to tell her in her own eager ears 
the whole story of his life; and when 
she had listened with sighs and signs 
of sympathy, and still he looked, but 
spoke not, she told him that her heart 
longed for such a man as he had shown 
himself to be, and that if he knew one 
man who could tell her such another 
story, that would be a sure way to woo 
her. At such an avowal what self-dis- 
trust would hesitate?—and then he told 
her what she so longed to hear. 

The first step taken, eagerness and 
ardor replaced self-distrust and timid- 
ity in the great soldier's breast. Of 
what he had won he would take im- 
mediate possession. And yet he knew 
that the senator would refuse almost 
with scorn to give him his daughter. 
This Desdemona well knew also; and 
so when Othello proposed a secret 
marriage, she at once consented; but 
under all their circumstances this end 
was not easily accomplished. 

During his brief wooing, and while 
he was making his arrangements for 
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the secret marriage, Othello had one 
confidant. This was a man consider- 
ably younger than himself, one Mi- 
chael Cassio, a Florentine, whom he 
loved and trusted, and whom, for his 
gallantry and his great accomplish- 
ment in the military and engineering 
science of the day, no less than for his 
own personal affection for him, he had 
recently made his lieutenant. Cassio 
was one of those men, not infrequent- 
ly found among those who make arms 
their profession, who unite solid abil- 
ities and thoroughness of acquirement 
to a handsome person, a gay, bright na- 
ture, and a fondness and fitness for social 
life. Of these men, gallant among the 
gallant, brave among the brave, bril- 
liant in society, self-collected in the 
field, and capable in affairs, Cassio 
was a typical example. He was trust- 
ed by all, and admired and loved by 
all, except the envious, He was just 
the man who might naturally hive 
been himself the lover of Desdemona; 
but if there had been no other obsta- 
cle in the way, he was at this time, 
with a weakness not uncommon with 
men of his sort, in the toils of a beau- 
tifui, high-class courtesan, named Bi- 
anca, who doted on him. He entered 
heartily into the scheme of his gene- 
ral, and served him as faithfully and 
efficiently in love as he had done in 
war; and by his aid Othello privately 
married Desdemona. 

Among Othello’s officers was a rival 
of Cassio’s, a somewhat older man, a 
more experienced soldier, and one of 
great and widely recognized ability. 
He was so highly thought of by Othello 
himself, as well as by others, and his 
reputation had been so long estab- 
lished, that he had himself expected 
to be made the Moor’s lieutenant, and 
some of the great ones in Venice had 
made personal application to Othello 
in his interest. But the great captain 
had preferred the younger but better 
educated man, and had, however, giv- 
en to his rival the secondary although 
important and distinguished part of 
standard-bearer, or ancient, to Iago’s 
disappointment and great disgust. 
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For the latter had counted much upon 
his reputation and his popularity, and 
with reason. Iago was one of those 
men who early in life set themselves 
to the task of making friends as a 
means of ensuring success. His man- 
ners were singularly frank, and of an 
apparent spontaneous simplicity and 
heartiness. He seemed disposed to 
take a kindly interest in every person 
with whom he came into contact. 
There was an openness and candor in 
his manner, and a readiness to sym- 
pathize with others and to serve them, 
a plain downrightness of speech, and 
a freedom in his way of giving advice, 
that made him sought as a confidant, 
and won him the sobriquet of ‘* hon- 
est.” No one could doubt for a mo- 
ment the sincerity of such an open- 
faced, easy-going fellow, who to his 
heartiness and simplicity of manner 
added a prudence and an intuitive 
knowledge of the world which, added 
to his genial manners, won him gencral 
trust and confidence. In all kinds of 
troubie ‘‘ honest Iago * was consulted, 
and in no kind did he withheld his aid. 
For he was not one of your squeamish, 
stuck-up Pharisees who give offence 
by holding themselves above the weak- 
nesses of common mortals; and so even 
the little creature Roderigo, who 
hoped to corrupt Desdemona’s chasti- 
ty by rich presents, went to him for 
counsel and assistance. Othello, who 
wished to marry her, went to Cassio. 

Only one person had doubts of lago’s 
perfect honesty and good fellowship, 
his wife Emilia. A handsome woman, 
of strong passions and weak princi- 
ple, she had been captivated by his 
bright, cheery manner, and his sol- 
dierly bearing. Nor was his manly 
vigor without attractions to her ma- 
turer years; and as not infrequently 
happens in the case of such a woman 
and such a man, they married, she for 
a kind of besotted fondness, he for 
some point of interest. She was still 
a woman of such personal attractions, 
and so free in her talk and her beha- 
vior, that there was scandal aout 
her and Othello; unjustly, however, 
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for she still continued fond of Iago, 
although her life with him had led her 
to suspect sometimes that his gay off- 
hand manner concealed a crafty, sel- 
fish nature. 

When Othello had safely married 
Desdemona he had no further conceal- 
ment in the matter, which came to 
the ears of Roderigo and Iago on the 
evening of the wedding-day. They 
went instantly together to the house 
of Brabantio, hoping that Desdemona’s 
father, by the exercise of his senatorial 
influence, could seize the person of his 
daughter before the consummation of 
the marriage; Roderigo’s motive be- 
ing love of the bride, Iago’s hate of 
the husband. For the giving of the 
lieutenancy to Cassio had roused all 
the .low passions of his base, malig- 
nant nature; and although the Moor 
had advanced him, his disappointment 
at not getting the higher place so 
rankled in his venomous bosom that 
his whole mind was now bent upon 
the ruin of the lieutenant and even of 
the general. He already dimly saw 
that Desdemona’s marriage to the 
former, the presence of the noble- 
hearted, handsome Cassio, and the 
senseless passion of the weak Roderigo 
might be united to serve his purpose. 

It so happened that on this very 
night news reached Venice of an ex- 
pedition of the Turks against the is- 
land of Cyprus, which was at that time 
a dependency of the Venetian State; 
and as Brabantio was on his way to 
arouse his friends for the recovery of 
his daughter, he was met by Cassio 
and other messengers who had been 
sent out to summon him as well as 
Othello to a council called at the 
Doge’s palace to decide what course 
should be taken against the Ottoman. 
They had already come upon Othello 
in the street, where be was talking 
with Iago, and had bidden him to the 
council. Iago had told Cassio that 
their general had just married—he did 
not say whom; and Cassio, faithful to 
the last, had pretended ignorance of 
the lady’s name. When Brabantio 
saw Othello, in his wrath he forgot his 
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dignity, and would have assaulted — 
him; and for a moment a bloody con- 
test between the two parties was im- 
minent. But Othello’s composed self- 
reliance was not to be thus disturbed. 
With a word he checked the impend- 
ing fray, reminding both friend and 
foe, with a gentle touch of pride and 
scorn that sat well upon him, that as 
to whether the question were to be de- 
cided by arms Othello might disregard 
both the provocation of the one and 
the officious partizanship of the other. 
The Moor was not a man to permit a 
street brawl about his wife between 
his friends and those of his father-in- 
law. Hearing of the council, Braban- 
tio at once decided to lay his grievance 
before the Duke and his fellow sen- 
ators, 

He did not overrate their sym- 
pathy or their readiness to espouse 
his cause; for although they were 
in the midst of a consultation upon 
the public peril, and sithough Othel- 
lo, who entered the council cham- 
ber with him, was greeted by the 
Duke with an announcement that he 
must immediately proceed against the 
Ottoman, when Brabantio broke in 
upon the council of war with the de- 
claration that the Moor had stolen away 
his daughter, he was not only listened 
to, but Othello was at once put upon 
his defence. Calm in his conscious- 
ness of right, and in his knowledge of 
the importance of his services to the 
Venetian State, he simply told the 
story of his wooing; nor did he, in his 
semi-barbarian freedom from the con- 
ventionalism of European society, con- 
ceal that he had not asked Desdemona 
to be his wife until she had very plain- 
ly hinted that she longed to have him 
do so. Othello was a high-minded 
man, but he was not a European gen- 
tleman. The Duke and the senators 
saw in his story the perfect justifica- 
tion of his conduct; and even Braban- 
tio, although he resented the implica- 
tion that Desdemona, who had slight- 
ed the admiration of so many young 
Venetian nobles, had been half the 
wooer of her swarthy, middle-aged 
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lover, was compelled to admit that 
if what Othello said was true, his 
ground of paternal complaint lay 
only against his daughter. Desde- 
. Mona was sent for; and with per- 
fect modesty, but with the most 
unreserved frankness, she avowed 
her love for Othello, and that her 
duty was now to him first and to 
her father afterward. That question 
was thus briefly ended; and Brabantio 
resigned his daughter to the Moor, 
with a caution that the woman who 
had deceived her father might deceive 
her husband. Othello had occasion, 
although no cause, to remember this 
warning. 

But another question immediately 
came up, in the discussion of which 
there was not a new, but a further 
revelation of Desdemona’s nature. 
Othello must instantly set out for Cy- 
prus; and he asked that during his 
absence his wife might be placed in a 
position becoming the military rank 
of her husband, and of her own 
. breeding. Thus Othello, under the 
pressure of the time, consented, al- 
though reluctantly, to leave his maid- 
en bride behind him; but she was 
not willing to be left. Nor did she 
conceal the nature of her feeling. She 
said plainly that she loved the Moor 
to live with him; that to do so she 
had set at naught all the social re- 
straints with which she had been sur- 
rounded ; and that were she to remain 
in Venice while he went off te Cyprus, 
the rites for which she loved him were 
bereft her. It is a remarkable fact, 
and one which has a bearing upon the 
conventional notions which are pro- 
fessed, if not quite believed in Euro- 
pean society, upon such subjects, that 
notwithstanding her previous conduct 
toward Othello, and notwithstanding 
this confession of the sentiments and 
passions of unmitigated nature, we do 
not feel the slightest doubt of the pu- 
_Tity and the modesty—I will not wrong 
womanhood by saying the chastity— 
of Desdemona, 

The result was that the young bride, 
her appeal being supported by the ea- 
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ger request of her few hours’ husband, 
had her way. The little fleet which 
set sail immediately for Cyprus bore 
Othello, Desdemona, Cassio, and Iago, 
whose wife, Emilia, attended the gen- 
eral's wife as her maid and compan- 
ion. Roderigo also found a place in 
the expedition. Othello was in one 
ship; Desdemona, escorted by Iago, 
in another; Cassio, with his mistress, 
in athird. They were separated by a 
storm; and Cassio’s ship arrived first 
at the island. The next to reach the 
shore was that which carried Desde- 
mona, who was welcomed by the is- 
landers, with Cassio at their head. 
Iago lost no time; and at once began 
to found his plot upon the assiduous 
attention and courtesy which the 
handsome and gallant lieutenant, in 
conformity to the manners of the time, 
lavished upon the beautiful wife of his 
friend and general. Cassio was no 
more than courtly, and Desdemona’s 
heart was in Othello’s ship; but they 
kept gayly up the courtesies of their 
society. She, to beguile her anx- 
ious longing, assumed a merry air, and 
seemed to amuse herself with Iago; 
and he, in the brief time that the party 
passed upon the strand before the ar- 
rival of Othello, managed to exhibit 
his wit, his blunt cynicism, his gross- 
ness of nature, and his craftiness. 
His wit all tended to the degrada- 
tion of womanhood; his eyes and 
his thoughts were given entirely to 
the enmeshing of Desdemona in a 
pretended intrigue with Cassio. When 
Othello on his arrival had retired 
with Desdemona, and the rest had 
followed them, Iago remained with 
Roderigo to fill his shallow pate 
with vile slanders and gross sugges- 
tions which had as their starting 
point a pretended fickle passion of 
Desdemona for Cassio, and with temp- 
tations which were to involve Roderi- 
go in an attempt to bring Cassio into 
disgrace. For it is around Cassio, the 
most admirable, the most loveable, 
and the most splendid figure in this 
story, that all its events revolve. It 
was Cassio’s ruin, not Othello’s or 
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Desdemona’s, that Iago chiefly sought. 
It was to his hate of Cassio that he 
was ready to sacrifice his general and 
his general’s wife. The ancient was a 
man, and of course he could not brook 
with favor the insult which scandal 
said that Othello offered him in the 
person of his wife; but he was not so 
loving a husband, or of so delicate a 
sense of honor, that he could not and 
would not have borne this affront, if 
to do so had been to his interest. In- 
deed, it seems that he had endured it 
quietly, and that we should not have 
heard of it as a motive to his base ac- 
tion, had it not been for the favor 
shown by Othello to Cassio. It was 
the elevation to the lieutenancy of 
the man whom he sneered at as a 
Florentine arithmetician that galled 
the ancient, and determined him to 
sacrifice the happiness, and if necessa- 
ry the lives, of all who stood in the 
way of his base ambition. Moreover 
he suspected that the handsome young 
soldier had, no less than the Moor, 
won the favor of Emilia. And more 
than all he hated him for his goodness, 
and for the love all bore him—for the 
daily beauty in his life, which he felt 
as a ceaseless, silent reproach of his 
own moral ugliness, Cassio is the 
central figure of this tragical story, 
the single object of Iago’s machina- 
tions, 

The Turkish fleet had been scatter- 
ed and wrecked by the storm, which 
had only separated the Venetian ships; 
and Othello directed a triumphant re- 
joicing to be proclaimed in Cyprus. 
Cassio as lieutenant had a general su- 
pervision of the police of the garrison, 
the details of which he left to Iago’s 
management; and the ancient deter- 
mined that night to bring the lieuten- 
ant to disgrace in the eyes of his gen- 
eral, Cassio, with all his manly merit 
and admirable qualities, was not with- 
out points of weakness in his nature; 
and one of these, which may be called 
almost physiological, and against 
which, to his credit, he watched care- 
fully, was an extreme sensitiveness to 
the excitement of wine. He could not 
safely drink as most men then drank, 
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orevenas many donow. The draught 
which steadier stomachs and stronger 
heads bore unmoved disturbed and 
inflamed his more sensitive organiza- 
tion. In this mere fact there was no 
degradation to Cassio; no more than 
there is to some men in their painful 
susceptibility to vegetable poisons, 
such as that of the ivy vine, which 
others handle with impunity. It was 
a mere trait of his physiological organ- 
ization. If he had not guarded him- 
self against it, he would have been 
culpable; but this he did, Of that 
which others took freely he denied 
himself the little which disturbed and 
unsettled his otherwise steady brain. 
But on occasion of the rejoicings Iago 
managed to overcome Cassio’s resolu- 
tions, and to bring him to drink the 
one draught that was fatal to his self- 
control. He apparently threw himself 
with his whole soul into the revel; in 
which he, not Cassio or even Roderigo, 
sang jolly drinking songs. The result 
was that the lieutenant, the officer of 
the night, got raving drunk, and had 
a brawl with Roderigo which grew to 
such proportions that Othello himself 
was brought down from Desdemona’s 
bridal bed to quell it. In his wrath 
he cashiered his beloved lieutenant on 
the spot. 

Iago might now have been content; 
for if Cassio’s disgrace was confirmed, 
he himself might have been sure of 
the lieutenancy. But he knew well 
the magnanimity of Othello’s nature, 
and his love for Cassio; and he knew 
also how strongly his rival’s virtues 
and accomplishments would plead 
in his behalf, not only with Othello, 
but with all to whose advice and en- 
treaties the general would be apt 
to listen. Moreover the fiends of 
envy, hatred, and jealousy had now 
taken possession of him, and were 
running riot in his soul; and having 
once tasted of the hellish draught that 
they had brewed to celebrate their 
triumph, it operated upon him moral- 
ly as wine did upon Cassio physically; 
he longed to drench his soul in it for 
the mere delight he felt in the sul- 
phurous excitement. Therefore, not 
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only to make Cassio’s destruction sure, 
but to feed full his lust of revenge and 
wickedness, he determined to carry out 
his half-formed plan of involving in 
mortal jealousy the two men who had 
provoked in him such kind of jealousy 
as his sordid soul could feel. Assum- 
ing his honest, sympathizing, confi- 
dential manner, he condoled with Cas- 
sio upon his misfortune, made light of 
it, and advised him to solicit Desde- 
mona’s influence with her husband for 
his restoration; assuring him that 
Othello could deny her nothing. His 
purpose was to represent to Othello 
that Desdemona, upon whose kind 
feeling for Cassio he knew that he 
could rely, was interceding for her 
paramour. 

The plot succeeded, as it was but 
natural that it should do. Cassio ea- 
sily enlisted the sympathies of Desde- 
mon in his cause; and she pleaded 
for him, not only for kindness sake, 
and for her admiration and regard for 
the man, but because she believed 
that she was doing her husband a 
benefit by striving to bring back into 
his service so brave a soldier and so 
accomplished an officer. She felt too 
adebt of gratitude to Cassio for his 
good offices in helping her to her hus- 
band, and remembered with a deli- 
cious pleasure how, when she, with 
womanish craft, had djspraised the 
man she loved, Cassio had defended 
him, and thus by opposing her had 
fixed himself for ever in her good 
graces. 

Iago soon found his opportunity. Cas- 
sio was begging of Desdemona the in- 
tercession in his behalf which she hear- 
tily promised, when Othello was an- 
nounced, and the lieutenant, dreading 
to meet his superior until his peace 
was made, retired precipitately, just 
as Othello entered, accompanied by 
Iago. Desdemona lost no time, but at 
once began her intermediatory office, 
and plied her husband with all the ar- 
guments she could use, and with all 
the blandishments of a consciously 
beautiful and beloved woman. When 
she retired, having won more than 
half a promise from her husband, 
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Iago dropped a hint containing just 
that little element of perverted truth 
that makes a lie more malignant and 
effective, that Cassio had shunned 
Othello because he felt guilty that he 
should be found in private with Des- 
demona. He had some difficulty in 
effecting a lodgment of suspicion in 
Othello’s mind; but at last, with dev- 
ilish craft, he accomplished it; and 
from that moment he worked this vein 
of mischief with unceasing pertinacity 
and marvellous skill, until at last the 
rough, swarthy, middle-aged soldier’s 
soul was filled with the wretched 
thought that his beautiful wife was 
listening favorably to the guilty suit 
of this handsome, splendid young 
Florentine gallant. 

Iago, however, felt the need of some 
material evidence in support of his in- 
sinuations; and as time wore on, and 
some week or two had passed, acci- 
dent provided him with what he 
sought. 

Othello had given Desdemona a 
handkerchief, remarkable in_ itself, 
and dear to them both as the first to- 
ken of his love. It was supposed, ac- 
cording to the superstition of the 
time, to have peculiar virtues because 
it had been woven with spells by an 
Egyptian sybil. Iago, from a vague 
notion that it might be useful to him 
in his plans, had often begged his 
wife Emilia to steal it from Desdemo- 
na. But although the not over scru- 
pulous waiting gentlewoman was wil- 
ling to oblige her husband in this re- 
spect, the young wife guarded the to- 
ken so carefully that Emilia had not 
been able to accomplish the theft. 
One day, however, when she was in 
attendance upon Desdemona, Othello 
had come in tormented with jealousy, 
and his wife, supposing that he was 
ill, had offered to bind his brow with 
the handkerchief, which he had petu- 
lantly thrust aside, so that it fell upon 
the floor. Emilia saw the opportuni- 
ty of obliging her husband, picked up 
the silken token, and concealed it just 
as he came in. She was in some 


doubt whether to give it to him; but 
soon he snatched it from her only half 
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unwilling hand; and the circle of this 
caitiff’s evidence was completed. To 
drop the handkerchief where Cassio 
should find it, and to tell Othello that 
he had it, was matter of course; and 
it was equally natural that Cassio 
should put it into Bianca’s hands. 
And when one day, after Othello had 
in vain demanded the handkerchief 
from the distracted Desdemona, and 
while he was watching Cassio, who 
should come in, stung with jealousy, 
but Bianca, to fling the handkerchief 
into Cassio’s face as the gift of a new 
mistress; and thus the Moor saw, as 
he supposed, his first love-token to 
Desdemvuna in the hands of the cast- 
off mistress of his wife’s paramour. 
This had happened just after Iago 
had set Othello on the watch to sce 
how light!y Cassio spoke to him of 
Desdemona and her love, the real sub- 
ject of their talk being Bianca, For 
Iago, with a fiendish craft and cruelty 
beyond that anywhere related of the 
devil and his angels, went steadily 
on, under his guise of honesty and 
hearty affection for Othello, to lead 
him into a frenzy of jealousy, which 
would ensure Cassio’s death. Wheth- 
er Desdemona lived or died, he did not 
care, not the telling of a lie; and as 
for Othello, so he might have revenge 
by torturing him with suspicion, he 
would have much rather had him live, 
that he might be his lieutenant. 
How he effected his purpose, subtly 
suggesting occasion of jealousy while 
openly warning Othello against it; 
how he seemed devoted, heart and 
soul, to the man whom he was slowly 
and coolly driving mad; how at last, 
when the Moor’s blood was thorough- 
ly infused with the venom that lay un- 
der this aspic tongue, he changed his 
tactics, and turning directly round, 
bore false witness against Cassio and 
Desdemona, it is needless to set forth 
in detail. One point is to be noticed 
as to Othello. When his suspicions 
were aroused to that exasperating 
pitch which is not certainty, but adds 
to all the settled pain of certainty the 
irritating torment of suspense, he sud- 
denly turned upon Iago and demanded 
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with dreadful threats that he should 
prove Desdemona unchaste, menacing 
him with worse than a dog’s death if 
he should fail to do so. 

Othello could conceive of no middle 
course or compromise in this matter. 
He was not really jealous, as a woman 
jis jealous, of his rival. His pang was 
that of a monstrous, hideous wrong 
inflicted by the hand he most loved 
—of the sight of that which he held 
purest and best self-fouled and 
smirched before his eyes. Had Des- 
demona been in his eyes still chaste, 
she might have admired the handsome 
Cassio to the top of her bent; she 
might even have ceased to love her 
husband, and the depths of Othello’s 
soul would have been untroubled. And 
even now he was ready to believe in 
her absolutely; and had Iago failed to 
prove his accusations by an accumula- 
tion of evidence that would have con- 
vinced any mind, the Moor would still 
have given his heart and his trust 
wholly to Desdemona, and would have 
spurned her accuser to destruction. 

Meantime Cassio pressed his suit to 
Desdemona to use her power to bring 
him again into Othello’s favor; and 
Desdemona, as unsuspecting as Cassio 
himself of any peril to cither in so do- 
ing, lost no opportunity to entreat 
Othello to take back his cashiered 
lieutenant, clenching with every sweet 
entreaty the suspicions that Iago had 
driven through Othello’s heart. When 
at last Othello saw the handkerchief 
returned by Bianca to Cassio he de- 
termined to kill Desdemona, and ask- 
ed Iago to get him poison; but he, 
partly in craft, not to be implicated in 
the murder, partly in diabolical inge- 
nuity and delight in the details of the 
dreadful business he was managing, 
advised Othello rather to strangle her 
in her bed, tempting him with the 
thought that she would then be sacri- 
ficed upon the very place made sacred 
by the marriage vow which she had vio- 
lated. The suggestion captivated the 
imagination of Othello, and he decid- 
ed to do the murder that night. 

He might have relented—for all the 
while his love for Desdemona was un- 
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abated—had it not been that just ut 
this time an incident occurred in 
which Cassio again was honorably in- 
volved, and which indirectly confirm- 
ed his suspicions. Ludovico, a kins- 
man of his wife’s, arrived from Venice 
with despatches from the Senate to 
Othello, and, entering with Desdemo- 
na, he presented them. They recalled 
Othello, and gave his place to Cassio. 
To inquiries which Ludovico naturally 
made about Cassio, Desdemona replied 
with perfect simplicity, owning her 
grief for the breach between the licu- 
tenant and her husband, and avowing 
her regard for Cassio; and when she 
heard that Othello was called back to 
Venice, and that Cassio would have 
his office, she, longing to be at home 
again, and rejoicing at Cassio’s good 
fortune, said that she was glad to hear 
this news. All these expressions of 
natural feeling, made as she was talk- 
ing apart with her kinsman, drove 
Othello mad, and at the last, calling 
her devil, he struck her. She did not 
for a moment resent this injury and 
this insult, offered her in the presence 
of Ludovico and the other messengers 
from Venice, but merely said, ‘‘I have 
not deserved this”; and from this 
time, through all the foul abuse that 
Othello heaped upon her until she took 
her death from his hands, she, slan- 
dered, outraged, and finally murder- 
ed, clung, in the innocency of her 
pure, warm nature, to the love that 
was proving her destruction. 

The blood in his half-savage veins 
now running fire, Othello went 
straight to Desdemona’s chamber to 
accuse her openly of adultery. He 
found Emilia there, and endeavored 
to get from her some testimony in 
support of the evidence he already 
had; but in vain; Emilia spoke out 
stoutly for the honor of the mistress 
that she loved. Being sent for her, 
she returned with her, and remained 
until Othello, addressing her as if she 
were Desdemona’s bawd, requested 
her to leave them alone together, do- 
ing this with a motive that prompted 
a like action soon after. When 
Emilia had gone out, Othello began 
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his accusation of Desdemona, but at 
first not in plain terms. And she, 
chaste, loving, unsuspecting, did not 
at first understand him, but suppos- 
ing that he was angered at being re- 
called, and that he regarded her fa- 
ther as the instigator of his removal, 
she prayed him not to lay the blame on 
her, and in a most touching manner 
reminded him that if he had lost her 
father’s favor, so had she. At last she 
suspected what was passing in his 
thoughts; and finally she heard her- 
self be-strumpeted by the very lips for 
whose kisses she had committed her 
downright violence and storm of for- 
tunes. Yet more and worse: Othello 
having said the worst that man can 
say to woman, not content with this, 
called in Emilia, and before his wife’s 
eyes paid her the wages of her as- 
sumed bawdry; doing this, however, 
not so much to insult his wife as to 
torment his own soul by putting Des- 
demona on the lowest grade of 
womanhood, and his intercourse with 
her on the lowest footing. In his 
frenzy he tore open his own wound 
to pour in liquid fire. 

Emilia, leaving Desdemona stunned 
with the blow her heart had received 
from Othello’s hand, went out to 
bring in Iago to her mistress’s succor, 
For not even yet did Iago’s very wife 
suspect that this honest fellow had 
any hand in the drcadful business that 
was going on, And when Iago, with 
expressions of wonder and sympathy, 
asked how all this could be, his wife 
answered him that she was sure some 
villain, some subtle scoundrel, had in- 
vented slanders against her mistress 
to get some office; and the simple, 
honest fellow replied, ‘‘ Fie, there’s 
no such man; it is impossible.” Now 
Emilia made her answer in no sarcas- 
tic mood, and with no covert mean- 
ing. It is important to remember, as 
indicative of the sort of man Iago was, 
and of the hold which his blunt, off- 
hand, honest-seeing manner had given 
him upon all, that not one of those 
who knew him most intimately, not 
even his very wife, suspected his 
agency in this tragedy until its last 
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dreadful scene was enacted. Emilia, 
although her breast was disturbed by 
some vague general doubts as to 
Iago, had no suspicions of him in re- 
gard to Desdemona, and loved and 
trusted him to the last.* 

And now the inevitable end was 
near. Iago, professing to avenge 
Othello’s wrong, had undertaken to 
kill Cassio that night, that the two 
paramours might be taken off togeth- 
er. But he was too crafty to use his 
own sword when another’s was at his 
hand. Roderigo and his ridiculous 
passion for Desdemona here come in 
again as the incongruous element 
which is found in all human affairs; 
and Iago, by persuading Roderigo 
that if he would but kill Cassio, he 
might possess Desdemona, brought him 
up to the desperate point of assassina- 
tion. Cassio, however, was protected 
by asecret, or flexible coat of mail, worn 
under his doublet, and when Roderi- 
go assaulted him he was unhurt, and 
himself wounded Roderigo severely. 
But Iago, who had been watching the 
event, rushed in from behind, cut Cas- 
sio in the leg, and fled. Cassio’s out- 
cries brought assistance, and it came 
partly in the person of Iago, who re- 
entered in his shirt, with a light in 
one hand and a sword in the other, 
and who immediately avenged Cassio 
by stabbing Roderigo to death. 

Othello entered his wife's bed-cham- 
ber to put her to death almost as 
if he were a priest about to perform 
a human sacrifice at the command of 
his supreme deity. The turbulence of 
his passion had subsided, and before 
the death-bed of his love he stood 
rather heart-broken than revengeful. 
He was a minister of justice, called 

* This, in the acting of the drama of which this 
story is the plot, is misconceived or disregard- 
ed, with ruinous effect. Iago, whose face should 
be as open as the day, and whose manner in the 
presence of any second person should be perfect- 
ly sincere and simple, goes about the stage, even 
when presented by the best actors, concealing his 
villany with an elaborate openness that would 
have prevented him from deceiving a human 
coot ; and the Emilias, when they say that Des- 
demona has been slandered by some villain to get 
an office, talk at Iago with looks of suspicion 


and detestation. There is no warrant for such 
stage business. 
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upon to execute judgment upon the 
best beloved of his soul. He might 
have rushed upon her and smothered 
her sleeping; for she slept, although 
she had had vague apprehensions of 
some impending evil, and had bidden 
Emilia to put her wedding sheets upon 
her bed. She loved these sheets and 
thought of them. And at another 
time she begged her waiting-woman, 
if she outlived her, to see that she 
was shrouded in one of them. Othel- 
lo, however, went quietly to Desdemo- 
na’s bed, and talked to her and kissed 
her till she awoke. Then she, not 
yet suspecting his purpose, asked him 
to come to bed. His answer revealed 
at once the end before her; but she 
was still ignorant of the cause of his 
murderous intent; so much so that she 
simply asked him what it was, almost 
as for mere information. Then he 
told her that she had given his hand- 
kerchief to Cassio, and she to her in- 
stant denial added the entreaty that 
he would send for the man and ask 
him. And not till now was the turn- 
ing point of this long story passed, 
and hopelessly. For if Othello had 
thought Cassio was alive, he, what- 
ever his belief in regard to Desdemona, 
would, being the man he was, have 
surely sent for him, and the whole mat- 
ter would have beenexplained. But he 
answered Desdemona that Cassio had 
confessed his guilt with her, and that 
honest Iago had for that reason stopped 
his mouth for ever. Then Desdemona, 
simple and outspoken even in her ex- 
tremity, exclaimed, ‘‘ Alas! he is be- 
trayed, and Iundone.” This seeming 
lament for her lover before her hus- 
band’s face put fire to Othello’s soul, 
and in a moment he wrought his 
dreadful vengeance. 

As he stood horror-stricken before 
the body of his wife, he heard the voice 
of Emilia outside calling him in alarm; 
and then again he heard it not, know- 
ing nothing but the thought of what 
he had just done. Emilia when she 
gained admittance told him of the 
murderous fray, and that Cassio was 
not killed; and while she was relating 
this, Desdemona revived a moment to 
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say that she was falsely murdered, to 
accuse herself of her own death, and 
to utter with her dying breath her un- 
dying love for Othello. Emilia, whose 
tongue was always free, who always 
had ‘‘the courage of her opinions,” 
and the blemishes in whose character 
were atoned for by a certain magna- 
nimity of soul, spoke her mind plainly 
as to the nature of Othello’s act; and 
when he told her that her husband 
was the accuser of Desdemona she was 
at first absolutely incredulous; but on 
Othello’s reiteration of his assertion, 
with commendation of Iago’s honesty, 
the possibility of its truth dawned 
upon her, and she cursed him bitterly. 
Then she gave the alarm, which 
brought in all who were within call, 
including Iago. Her first words were 
prompted by her remaining confidence 
in this vilest of all men known in 
story; so double-faced was he even to 
his wife, and so trust-inspiring was 
the face he showed the world. She 
called upon him to speak and disprove 
the assertions of Othello, confidently 
uttering her own disbelief that he 
was such a villain as those assertions 
made him, and showing, as well as 
saying, that her heart was full of many 
woes. Here and throughout this final 
scene of the tragedy, which was also to 
be the final scene of her own life, this 
loose-mannered, loose-tongued woman 
rose into a grandeur of self-abandon- 
ment and devotion to truth and love in 
which she towered above all others 
present, even Othello himself, and be- 
came the ruling spirit of the catastro- 
phe. Such is the elevating effect of 
entire devotion to one great thought. 
Iago, seeing Desdemona dead, and be- 
lieving Cassio to be so, had no longer 
a motive for concealment, and owned 
that he had told Othello the story that 
had maddened him, which he said was 
true. Emilia instantly ranged herself 
on the side of right, and gave her 
husband the lie; feeling as she did so 
that it would be at the cost of her life. 
The complication was soon explained, 
and Othello by a few words found that 
he was the murderer of an innocent, 
loving wife, for whose life he would 
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have given his own ten times over. He 
rushed at Iago with his sword ; but the 
man who a few days before would have 
slain or scattered a company of Iagos 
missed his aim; and the villain, after 
mortally wounding his wife, escaped, 
and the valiant Moor, as he was called, 
was easily disarmed. He got another 
sword; but he felt that it was harmless 
in his unnerved hand, and thenceforth 
he abandoned himself to his great de- 
spair. Soon the wounded Cassio, the 
noble and innocent cause of all this sor- 
row, was brought in with his enemy a 
prisoner in his train; not, however, to 
suffer death at the hands of Othello, 
who, again attacking, only succeeded 
in wounding him. And now Iago, com- 
pletely baffled, took temporary refuge 
in the sullen silence behind which 
guilt often skulks, and refused to utter 
one word in explanation of the mach- 
inations which had brought about 
this awful catastrophe. 

For Othello, being the man he was, 
there remained but one exit from the 
unspeakable and unendurable position 
in which he stood ; and he took it quick- 
ly. Disarming the suspicions of those 
around him by the calm delivery of a 
message to the Venetian Senate and the 
relation of a vengeance he had taken 
upon a malignant Turk, with his own 
hand he pierced his bursting heart, and 
dying by Desdemona’s side, breathed 
his last breath upon her lips. 

Of all the chief personages in this 
sad story, only he who was the cause 
and the central figure of it lived 
to witness its end; and he saw it in 
sad triumph. Brabantio had sunk un- 
der the desertion of the daughter who 
had been the light of his home and 
the darling of his old age; the silly 
Roderigo and Emilia, who had at 
least the nobility of faith and truth 
and love, had met death at Iago’s 
hands; Othello and Desdemona lay 
dead in each other’s arms, a sacrifice 
to the revenge of a slighted hypo- 
crite; and Iago was borne out to tor- 
ture at the discretion of his intended 
victim, the Florentine arithmetician ; 
for Cassio ruled in Cyprus. 

RicHaRD GRANT WHITE. 
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URING the past summer one of 
the most extraordinary wars 
in our Indian annals was begun, 
waged, and ended—begun in injus- 
tice, waged with remarkable galiantry 
alike by white soldiers and red, and 
ended by the surrender of the chief 
part of one of the bravest bands of In- 
dians that ever were driven to the war- 
path by the greed of settlers allied 
with the ignorance and recklessness of 
Washington civilians. 

The Nez Percé comes into history 
as the white man’s friend. In Sep- 
tember, 1805, the governmental ex- 
ploring expedition of Capt. William 
Clarke, of the First Infantry, and Capt. 
Meriwether Lewis, private secretary 
of President Jefferson, crossing the 
Rocky mountains, found the various 
bands of the Nez Percés occupying 
the plain west of the Bitter Root 
mountains, and the valleys of the Sal- 
mon, Snake, and Clearwater rivers, 
where they had been from their earli- 
est tradition, and where they all 
continued till this year of grace 1877. 
The history of the expedition tells us 
that when the explorers, ‘‘ descending 
the last of the Rocky mountains,” 
reached a beautiful open plain, they 
came upon an Indian village, ‘‘all of 
whose inhabitants gathered round to 
view, with a mixture of fear and plea- 
sure, these wonderful strangers.” Im- 
mediately they brought ‘*a sumptu- 
ous treat; we returned the kindness 
of the people by a few small presents.” 
Two miles distant was another village, 
and here also the party ‘‘ was greeted 
with great kindness. The two vil- 
lages,” continues the account, ‘‘ con- 
sist of about thirty double huts, and 
the inhabitants call themselves Chop- 
unnish, or Pierced Nose.” 

Among these hospitable people the 
Government's party spent upward of 
twenty days, leaving them then to 
push on to the Pacific. So much had 





they been impressed with the honesty 
of their new-found friends, that they 
left their horses with them, to be 
called for the following spring. The 
spring of 1806 came around, and with 
it, in April, the explorers returned. 
Toward the ocean they had had hard 
experience with the Indians; but now, 
among the Wollawollahs, neighbors 
of the Nez Percés, they found a wel- 
come ‘‘ peculiarly acceptable after the 
cold, inhospitable treatment lately re- 
ceived.” Passing on to the Chopunnish 
villages, one of the first Indians they 
met gave Clarke a ‘‘very elegant 
mare, for which all he requested was 
a phial of eye-water”; another Indian 
brought two canisters of powder, bur- 
ied by the party in the autumn, which 
his dog had uncovered—‘the had 
kept them safely, and had honesty 
enough to return them”; and then 
followed the recovery of the buried 
saddles and the horses left in Chopun- 
nish charge. When they asked a fat 
horse for a lean one, desiring to eat 
the former—for the Chopunnish lived 
almost wholly on roots—‘‘the hospi- 
tality of the chief was offended at the 
idea of anexchange . . we might 
have as many horses as we wanted. 
Accordingly they soon gave us two fat 
young horses without asking anything 
in return—an act of liberal hospitality 
much greater than any we have wit- 
nessed since crossing the Rocky 
mountains.” Other presents of horses 
are recorded, both for food and rid- 
ing. ‘‘ Finding that these people are 
so kind and liberal, we ordered our 
men totreat them with great respect.” 

Presently the explorers held a coun- 
cil with the Nez Percés, to explain the 
purposes of ‘‘the American nation” 
toward them. When the council end- 
ed, a young chief brought ‘‘a very fine 
mare with a colt, and begged us to ac- 
cept them as a proof that he meant to 
pursue our advice.” 
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In the scores of pages devoted to 
the Chopunnish—for the explorers 
prolonged their stay among them to 
months—we find many characteriza- 
tions, some of which we will here 
bring together. The Chopunnish ap- 
peared to be ‘‘stout, well-formed, ac- 
tive, well-looking men. They have 
high, and many of them aquiline 
nose , and the general appearance of 
the face is cheerful and agreeable, 
though without any indication of gay- 
ety and mirth.” The women are 
‘*small, with good features, and gen- 
erally handsome. Their dress is more 
modest and more studiously so than 
any we have observed,” consisting of 
a long shirt of argalia or ibex skin, 
reaching down to the ankles, without 
agirdle. The Chopunnish are general- 
ly healthy, and ‘‘much more cleanly in 
their persons and habitations than any 
people we have met since we left the 
Ottoes on the river Platte.” They 
have few amusements, for their life is 
painful and laborious; and all their 
exertions are necessary to earn even 
their precarious subsistence. During 
the summer and autumn they are bus- 
ily occupied in fishing for salmon, and 
collecting their winter store of roots. 
In the winter they hunt the deer on 
snow-shoes over the plains, and toward 
spring cross the mountains of the Mis- 
souri, for the purpose of trafficking 
for buffalo robes. ‘*The Chopunnish 
are among the most amiable men we 
have seen. Their character is placid 
and gentle, rarely moved into passion, 
yet not often enlivened by gayety.” 
They are by no means so much attach- 
ed to baubles as the generality of 
Indians, but are anxious to obtain ar- 
ticles of utility, such as knives, toma- 
hawks, kettles, blankets, and awls 
for moccasins.” 

At length our explorers started on 
their homeward way, being accompa- 
nied for some distance by a Nez Percé 
escort, who left them July 4. ‘‘ We 
now smoked a farewell pipe with our 
estimable companions, who expressed 
every emotion of regret at parting 
with us, which they felt the more be- 
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cause they did not conceal their fears 
of our being cut off by the Pahkees.” 

Such was the first warm greeting of 
the Nez Percé nation to the agents 
of our Government. Their confiding 
manners and eagerness to be of ser- 
vice recall Samoset’s ‘‘ Welcome, Eng- 
lishmen”’! and Squanto’s help to the Pil- 
grims in plantingcorn. The hospital- 
ity showed to the first explorers was 
repeated to their successors—to Bonne- 
ville in 18382, to Fremont in 1843. 
The estimable traits noticed by Lewis 
and Clarke have remained. The sec- 
retary of the Nez Percé treaty commis- 
sion of 1863 wrote, only a few months 
since, ‘‘ The Nez Percés are by far the 
most intelligent, independent, wealthy, 
and high-toned Indians on the Pacific 
coast, and have droves of fine horses 
which can be counted by the thou- 
sands. They do not steal, and would 
scorn to do a mean act.” Many Nez 
Percés have taken to grazing and 
farming, and their skill in cultivating 
lands on the reservation has been mark- 
ed. Some of them live in houses like 
white men, and have inclosed their 
fields with fences, which in some cases 
white squatters havetorn down. The 
whole tribe have been good neighbors, 
peaceful and self-reliant. 

The Nez Percés had another claim 
upon our forbearance. With the ex- 
ception of a single case of manslaugh- 
ter in a quarrel happening fifteen years 
ago, no full-blooded Nez Percé, prior 
to the present year, ever killed a white 
man—an extraordinary fact, pronoun- 
ced by good authority to be without 
parallel in our Indian annals. From 
1805 down to 1877 the Nez Percés 
were always at peace with us. Neigh- 
boring tribes had fought us, costing 
many lives and much treasure to sub- 
due them. The Nez Percés not only 
never took up arms against us, but in 
our contests with neighboring Indians 
they sided with the white man—they 
were our constant and faithful allies. 

The army records show under what 
obligations the unswerving fidelity of 
these trusty allies had placed our sol- 
diers, our Government, and our people. 
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In 1846 they rejected a proposition of 
the Cayuses to exterminate the whites, 
and after the murder of Dr. Whitman 
they offered to defend the Lapwai Mis- 
sion if the inmates would remain, In 
1852 they again refused to join the 
Cayuses in war against the whites. 
In 1855 they refused a third time; 
and when hostilities broke out they 
escorted the Governor of Oregon in 
safety on a dangerous journey to 
Walla Walla. In 1858 they raised a 
company of scouts for General Wright's 
campaign against hostile Indians, and 
did good service. When Brevet Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Steptoe with four com- 
panies was defeated by hostile Indians 
in the battle at Tehotonimme, he was 
forced to retreat, and at one point 
was threatened with total destruction. 
‘*T had vast difficulty,” says his offi- 
cial report, ‘‘in getting the dragoon 
horses over Snake river, which is 
everywhere wide, deep, and strong, 
and without the assistance of chief 
Timothy’s Nez Percés it would have 
been utterly impossible for us to cross 
either going or returning. . . . 
The command would have been entire- 
ly cut off had it not been for the as- 
sistance rendered by the Nez Percés.” 
The Nez Percés rejected the Mormon 
proposals to take up arms against the 
Government; they rejected like pro- 
posals in the civil war, although it 
was represented that their annuities 
would no longer be paid. They were 
unswervingly true at all times. 

The facts recited in the foregoing 
paragraph were placed before the Gov- 
ernment more than a year ago, by an 
army officer, who had carefully collat- 
ed them—Lieutenant Colonel H. Clay 
Wood, Assistant Adjutant General on 
the staff of General Howard. Colonel 
Wood declares: 

The Nez Percés are distinguished for traits 
rare in the Indian. Noted for their superior in- 
telligence, their power, and wealth of cattle and 
horses, their fine physical development, freedom 
from disease, and comparative virtue, they have 
been conspicuous in years past for their warm 
friendship for and unshaken fidelity to the pale 
faces, and for their strong attachment and un- 


wavering loyalty, during the late civil war, to the 
flag of the Union. They happily withstood all 
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the alluring arguments of treachery and deceit, 
and remained the most patient aad faithful of our 
Indian tribes. 


Such was the tribe—our time- 
honored friends, our hospitable wel- 
comers and humble neighbors in 
peace, our faithful servitors in war, 
to whose unalterable constancy we 
owe many lives of gallant soldiers 
saved—with half of whom we went 
to war this year as coolly as if 
they were plundering, murdering, 
torturing Sivux, miscreants of the 
Crazy Horse, Long Dog, and Sitting 
Bull type. We found them happy and 
hospitable ; deserving much of us, they 
asked nothing but their own homes, 
already pledged to them; of these we 
robbed them, and then killed them for 
resisting. A war with a. people hav- 
ing such a character and record could 
never be anything less than an enor- 
mous governmental blunder; but if it 
shall also appear that violence was 
used to wrest away their rights, what 
can we Call the act but a blot on our 
history? 


When our Government found the 
Nez Percés they had no tribal chief 
corresponding to the great sachem of 
eastern Indians; each band in the 
tribe obeyed its own chief, as is cus- 
tomary among the far-western Indians, 
But in 1842 one Elijah White, ap- 
pointed sub-agent for the Nez Percés, 
now paternally looked after by the 
Government, thought it would be vast- 
ly more convenient for him to deal with 
one head chief than with many bands. 
Accordingly he appointed for the Nez 
Percés, as tribal chief, an Indian 
named Ellis, whose all-sufficient qual- 
ification for Dr. White was that he 
had learned English at the Selkirk 
school, and hence could be talked to, 
The Nez Percés protested against this 
extraordinary assumption; but they 
were peaceful and patient, and Ellis 
prudently stayed away in the buffalo 
country most of the time until his 
death in 1847, when the old federated 
band system was restored,.if it can 
ever be said to have been broken. 
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The extensive region inhabited by 
the Nez Percés was, as has already 
been said, the one including the val- 
leys of the Snake, Clearwater, and 
Salmon rivers. It was desirable both 
for fishing and grazing; hence, as 
soon as eastern Oregon began to be 
settled, white settlers coveted it. In 
order to get it, however, a treaty was 
required, for it has been held repeat- 
edly in the United States courts, and 
is undisputed law, that the so-called 
right of discovery, and any right of 
sovereignty over American lands con- 
ceded by European nations to each 
other, cannot affect the individual 
ownership rights of Indians in posses- 
sion, under prior discovery or imme- 
morial occupancy. On this basis rest- 
ed both the necessity and the force of 
treaties made with Indians—treaties, 
we mean, for the surrender to our 
Government, for redistribution to 
white men, of lands occupied by Indi- 
ans. Six years ago Congress prohib- 
ited future treaties with Indian tribes; 
but in 1855 the necessity of extin- 
guishing by treaty the right of the 
Nez Percés (setting aside the question 
of war and conguest) was beyond 
question, becaus? the verbal or legal 
incongruity of making treaties with 
Indians not sovereign powers had not 
then become a practical objection to 
this form of acquiring their title of oc- 
cupancy. The act of Congress estab- 
lishing the territory of Oregon, which 
then embraced Washington and Ida- 
ho territories, and hence included all 
the Nez Percé land, provided that 
nothing should ‘‘ impair the rights of 
person or property now pertaining to 
the Indians in said Territory, so long 
as such rights shall remain unextin- 
guished by treaty between the United 
States and such Indians.” 

But when, in 1855, Governor Ste- 
vens, of Washington Territory, and 
Indian Superintendent Palmer, of Ore- 
gon, undertook, as United States com- 
missioners, to make a treaty of land 
cession with the Nez Percés, they 
found no head chief to deal with, El- 
lis having died eight years before, 
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On the commissioners insisting, like 
Dr. White, on dealing with a tribal 
chief, they found that chief Joseph 
claimed the honors of precedence by 
sheer nobility of descent, while an 
Indian named Lawyer could speak 
English—the successful qualification 
of Ellis. The commissioners at once 
arbitrarily solved the question, as a 
matter of personal convenience, by 
treating Lawyer as if he really were 
head chief. Eighteen years after, the 
commission of 1873, consisting of In- 
dian Superintendent Odeneal and 
Agent Montieth, reported that before 
1855 the Nez Percés never had any 
head chief (not admitting Ellis to be 
such), and that Governor Stevens ‘‘ at 
the making of the treaty appointed 
an Indian named Lawyer head chief 
of all the Nez Percés, which produced 
much dissatisfaction, and not one-half 
of the tribe ever recognized him as 
their chief.” Whether thus ‘ap- 
pointed ” by Stevens or not, it is clear 
that Lawyer never at any time had 
such authority from Joseph and the 
dissatisfied chiefs as would make him 
able, without their express consent, to 
legally sign away any land of theirs, 
Even if he had been duly elected or 
universally recognized as head chief, 
it would require the signature of each 
band to convey away rights held in 
common. We have now to look, 
therefore, at what was actually done. 

Fifty-eight leading Nez Percé Indi- 
ans, including Joseph, Lawyer, and 
Looking Glass, met the commission- 
ers in 1855, and made a treaty ceding, 
for a stipulated quantity of money and 
goods, all the vast and valuable re- 
gion occupied by them, ezcepting a 
specified portion, which was set apart 
as a ‘‘permanent home” for them, 
and which, it must be noted, included 
the Wallowa valley, which is the only 
land for which young Joseph went 
to war. Old Joseph’s consent to the 
treaty of 1855 was in fact so far nu- 
gatory that neither he nor his succes- 
sors could be bound by it. 

Lieutenant Colonel Wood, who has 
made a special study of the legal status 
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of Joseph’s band, finds that chiefs Big 
Thunder and Eagle-of-the Light posi- 
tively refused to sign the treaty of 
1855, and that old Joseph and Looking 
Glass (predecessor of the fellow chief of 
young Joseph, killed in battle last 
summer) bitterly harangued the coun- 
cil against it. ‘‘The acquiescence,” 
he then says, ‘‘of Joseph and Look- 
ing Glass was, in my opinion, forced ; 
they at least, if not others, signed the 
treaty under pressure, and against 
their own will; their bands of course 
partook of their sentiments.” These 
and other prominent chiefs never prac- 
tically accepted any of its provisions, 
because they would not recognize 
Lawyer’s pretensions, though it has 
never been pretended that Joseph vio- 
lated any of its obligations. 

But the Indians who did accept the 
treaty of 1855 were released from it 
by the deliberate non-performance by 
the Government of its conditions. 
Senator Nesmith, dwelling upon the 
shameful mismanagement of Indians 
by the Interior Department, and of 
the prodigious frauds by which, un- 
der pretence of a treaty, Indians have 
been induced to sign words that rob 
them of their patrimony, says that, 
after being overwhelmed with prom- 
ises of liberality, they are often deliv- 
ered over to starvation—their annui- 
ties delayed for years, and then stolen 
on the route or made deficient in quan- 
tity and quality. Such, he says, was 
the case with the Nez Percé treaty of 
1855, whose confirmation by the Sen- 
ate was neglected three years: 

Every day and every hour of that three years’ 
delay carried to the hearts of those simple people 
evidence of bad faith on the part of the Govern- 
ment. They were promised that the whites 
should not settle in their country until the first 
annuities were paid ; but two years before they 
received a dollar the whole country was thrown 
open to settlement. Then again the annuities, 
which were promised to be paid in stock and sub- 
stantial improvements, were in a great part paid 
in utterly worthless articles : whistles and shoe 
strings, pod augers and gimlets, and old, worth- 
less, shelf-worn goods, purchased by some swin- 
dling agent in New York at three times their 
value, and then sent out at enormous expense of 
freights. The annuities bore no resemblance to 
what had been promised, either in value, quanti- 
ty, or quality. Then again the Government sol- 
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emnly stipulated that no white man should reside 
upon the reservation. Your troops are with- 
drawn, and there are to-day from five to ten thou- 
sand miners located there. 


General Alvord wrote, in 1862: 
‘*Even now, at the end of seven years, 
I can find but few evidences of a ful- 
filment of the treaty—few of their an- 
nuities have ever reached them.” Su- 
perintendent Hale notes a great num- 
ber of positive and fundamental vio- 
lations of the treaty. Colonel Wood 
reports to General Howard, as a con- 
clusion of fact, that ‘‘the treaty of 
1855 was not ratified by the Senate 
until March, 1859; and then the Gov- 
ernment, with criminal neglect, disre- 
garded its sacred obligations”; and, 
as a conclusion of law, that ‘‘ the Nez 
Percés undoubtedly were at liberty to 
renounce the treaty of 1855 (and prob- 
ably the treaty of 1863), the Govern- 
ment having violated the treaty ob- 
ligations.” If we consider that the 
laches of the Government were con- 
doned by the reservation Nez Percés, 
they were not condoned by those 
bands that rejected the treaty of 1855 
and all the benefits under it, even after 
signing it. But we need hardly press 
the point, since the terms of the treaty 
do not include for cession the Wallo- 
wa valley, Joseph’s home. 

In 1858 a treaty of alliance was 
signed by General Wright with Law- 
yer and some other chiefs, but it does 
not affect the question under discus- 
sion; and the same may be said sub- 
stantially of the treaty of 1868, which 
was made at Washington by Lawyer, 
Timothy, and Jason. 

Toward the close of 1860, rich gold 
fields were discovered in the Nez Percé 
lands, reserved under the treaty of 
1855, and a rush was made to them by 
white men. In the summer of 1862, 
in direct violation of the treaty, fif- 
teen thousand whites established them- 
selves on the Nez Percé reservation. 
Colonel Wood says he could fill page 
after page with instances of the out- 
rages the Indians and their families, 
without regard to sex, were subjected 
to by the miners. The Nez Percé 
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chiefs vigorously struggled to keep 
the white whiskey sellers in the min- 
ing towns and on the public roads; 
but the miners overran the whole res- 
ervation. 

The Nez Percés consented, at the 
request of Government officers, to al- 
low a steamboat landing and a ware- 
house on the Clearwater, to allow the 
mines to be worked on their lands, 
and to give a right of way across their 
lands to the gold fields; for which 
concessions they asked nothing. The 
Government, however, pledged its 
word that no permanent settlements 
should be made on the reservation, 
and that the fields they tilled and the 
grounds where they dug their roots 
should not be touched—for this pur- 
pose a military force should be provid- 
ed. ‘‘Nosooner,” says Superintendent 
Hale, ‘‘ were these privileges granted, 
than the landing and warchouse be- 
came a town, now known as Lewis- 
ton; the reservation was overrun, their 
enclosed land was taken from them, 
stock turned into their grainfields and 
gardens, their fences taken and used 
by persons to enclose the lands to 
which they laid claim, or torn down, 
burned, or otherwise destroyed.’”? Near 
the principal Indian villages liquor- 
hells were established for Nez Percé 
traffic. All this time the peace was 
never broken by the Nez Percés. To- 
ward the end of 1862 they freely gave 
their consent to the building of Lew- 
iston and other mining towns. In re- 
turn, the settlers, having robbed them 
of their right to all the mineral wealth, 
and to the water privileges, clamored 
for their rich grazing lands, and a lo- 
cal newspaper urged its patrons to go 
in and despoil the Nez Percés, and to 
seize and fence off whatever they 
liked. Congress hastily intervened to 
provide a new treaty with the Nez 
Percés, ‘‘ for the relinquishment of a 
portion or all of their present reserva- 
tion.” 

Such was the origin of the treaty of 
1863. The commissioners were Messrs. 
Hale, Howe, and Hutchins, and the 
council was held near Fort Lapwai. 
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At that time Joseph, Big Thunder, 
Eagle-of-the-Light, and the other non- 
treaty Nez Percés were camped on the 
west side of the stream, and Lawyer 
and his fellow chiefs on the east side. 
The secretary of the commission has 
since written, regarding its work: 

Persistent efforts were made by the commis- 
sioners to induce the disaffected bands to join the 
other (Lawyer) faction, but with no avail. Final- 
ly it was concluded to make the treaty with the 
Lawyer band. . Joseph’s band never had 
anything to do with the treaty, never would have, 
and have never and will never receive any of the 
annuity goods or any other benefit from the Gov- 
ernment, claiming then, as they do now, that 
Lawyer and his chiefs were not the rightful chiefs 
of the Nez Percés, and consequently had not the 
right to treat with the commissioners to cede 
their possessory right. , 

This was the treaty which under- 
took to give up the Wallowa valley— 
a treaty always and haughtily repudi- 
ated by the non-treaty chiefs as made 
by people having no authority to do 
so. The character of this treaty is 
shown by the fact that those chiefs, 
who alone have ever received any of 
the stipulated sums in payment, re- 
served for occupation all their own 
birthplaces and homes, while what 
they pretended to sell was simply ‘* the 
homes of Joseph and all the promi- 
nent non-treaty chiefs and their bands,” 
Colonel Wood concludes that the non- 
treaty Nez Percés are not bound by 
the treaty of 1863, and ‘‘in so far as 
it attempts to deprive them of a right 
to occupancy of any land, its provi- 
sions are null and void.” 

When, in 1873, the Indian Commis- 
sioners informed Indian Superinten- 
dent Odeneal, of Oregon, and Mr. Mon- 
tieth, agent of the Nez Percés, that 
trouble was threatened by whites go- 
ing into Wa!lowa valley, and request- 
ed them to see whether the non-treaty 
Indians ‘‘require all of the valley in 
which they are now living, or whether 
they will be content with a part of 
it,” their rights were affirmed by 
Messrs. Odeneal and Monteith in the 
strongest terms. Old Joseph had died 
in 1871, claiming, say this commission 
of 1873, that ‘‘ Wallowa valley was 
his by right of occupation for a life- 
time, and on his death-bed he be- 
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queathed it to his people, with his son, 
young Joseph, to succeed him in the 
chieftainship.” We may here remark 
that some authorities hold that old Jo- 
seph’s band did not have, as he had 
claimed even in 1855, exclusive own- 
ership in Wallowa valley, but only an 
undivided right in it in common with 
the other Nez Percé bands. This dis- 
tinction, however, is immaterial to 
our inquiry, since even if other Nez 
Percés had a right of occupancy, white 
men did not, as against Joseph's band. 

The commission of 1873 held their 
interviews with the present Chief Jo- 
seph, and reported to Washington 
that the Wallowa valley was reserved 
for a permanent Indian home by the 
treaty of 1855, and that the non-treaty 
Indians did not want to sell it. They 
added that ‘*the so-called head chief 
Lawyer and the head men of some of 
the bands,” who made the treaty of 
1863, had no authority to transfer Jo- 
seph’s home in the Wallowa valley to 
the Government. ‘‘If any respect 
is to be paid to the laws and cus- 
toms of the Indians, then the treaty of 
1863 is not binding upon Joseph and 
his band. If so, then Wallowa valley 
is still a part of the Nez Percé reser- 
vation.” Stili, they declared that, for 
the safety of all concerned, ‘‘the 
whites must be induced to leave or 
the Indians must be removed.” 

The Secretary of the Interior, up- 
on this report, issued orders forth- 
with ‘* That the band of Indians re- 
ferred to be permitted to remain in 
said valley and occupy it according to 
their previous custom, and that assur- 
ances be given them that it is not the 
intention of the department to disturb 
them so long as they remain quiet and 
peaceable, and commit no depreda- 
tions upon white settlers.” He also 
directed that a proper description of 
the valley should be obtained, for the 
purpose of issuing an executive order, 
‘‘setting apart this valley for the ez- 
clusive use of said Indians, and that 
white settlers be advised that they are 
prohibited from entering or settling in 
said valley.” He next directed an ap- 
praisement of the improvements made 
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by white settlers already in the valley, 
in order that Congress might be asked 
to indemnify them for moving out. 
Finally, he instructed Agent Montieth 
to ‘give such of the Wallowa valley 
Indians as may be in his vicinity the 
assurances of the department that they will 
be permitted to remain in undisturbed pos- 
session of the Wallowa valley, and that 
the same will be set apart by execu- 
tive order for their exclusive use.” The 
order in question was very soon issued. 
It was as follows: 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 16, 1873. 

It is hereby ordered that the tract of country 
[Here Wallowa valley was described and bound- 
ed], above described, be withheld from entry and 
settlement as public lands, and that the same be 
set apart as a reservation for the roaming Nez 
Percé Indians, as recommended by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

U. 8. Grant. 


Commissioner Monteith took the 
pleasant news to Joseph and his band, 
who thereupon occupied the Wallowa 
valley, according to their previous cus- 
tom, during two years, 

On the 10th of June, 1875, an order 
was issued from the Executive Man- 
sion, signed by U. 8. Grant, declaring 
that ‘‘the order dated June 16, 1873, 
etc., is hereby revoked and annulled, 
and the said described tract of coun- 
try is hereby restored to the public 
domain.” 

The white settlers now pressed in 
again upon the Wallowa valley, outrag- 
ing the patient Indians. In June of last 
year a white man named Finley shot 
down one of Joseph’s band, in the val- 
ley. This atrocity produced a thrill 
of indignation and alarm among the 
peaceful red men. Joseph made com- 
plaint, as a chief bound to protect his 
band, but though the murder was cer- 
tified by local military authorities to 
be unprovoked and wanton, the mur- 
derer and his comrade have gone un- 
punished to this day. 

General Howard, as a measure of 
prudence, authorized Colonel Wood 
with three officers of the Fort Lapwai 
garrison to visit Chief Joseph. The 
council met in July of last year, and 
was attended by about forty Nez 
Percés, mostly of the reservation or 
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treaty bands, headed by Reuben, son- 
in-law of old Joseph, who had been 
elected Lawyer’s successor on Lawycr’s 
death, but also including Joseph, his 
younger brother Ol-la-cut, and half a 
dozen non-treaty Indians. Joseph’s 
brother and Joseph said that the mur- 
dered Indian was peaceful, and that 
the whites, who plainly could not live 
peacefully in his valley, ought to be 
sent out of it by their head men. 

While authorizing this friendly 
council, General Howard had also re- 
commended the Indian Bureau to ap- 
point another commission to settle the 
whole difficulty. The Bureau in Oc- 
tober, 1876, did so, directing the mem- 
bers to examine Joseph’s claim to the 
valley, to devise means for extinguish- 
ing it, and to select ‘‘some suitable 
locality for his permanent home.” 
The Indian Bureau noted that ‘* the 
disturbances and the difficulties had 
been aggravated by the murder, by 
white men, of one of Joseph’s band. 
Your first duty, therefore, will be to 
take steps to effect a just and amicable 
settlement.” 

The commission was composed of 
Messrs. Jerome, Barstow, and Stick- 
ney, of the Indian board, and General 
O. O. Howard and Colonel H. C. 
Wood, They held conferences at 
Lapwai both with the treaty and non- 
treaty Nez Percés. They also took 
council with the Rev. J. H. Wilbur, 
the Yakama agent, who thought that 
the heathenish spiritualistic beliefs of 
the non-treaty Nez Percés led them to 
insist on their roving lives, and ad- 
vised that ‘‘their claim not to have 
taken part in, and not to be bound by 
the treaty of 1863, should be ignored,” 
and that they should be brought, by 
force, if necessary, to the Christian- 
izing influences of the reservation. 

hey also took council with the agent 
of the treaty Nez Percés, who thought 
that ‘*the brothers Joseph could not 
raise over sixty to sixty-five fighting 
men. The better course is to put them 
on the reservation by force, before any 
further trouble with the whites. Two 
companies of cavalry would be a good 
force to bring Joseph and band to the 
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agency. Nothing but force will get 
these Indians to cultivating the soil.” 

Wal-lam-mute-kint, or Chief Joseph, 
arrived leisurely at Lapwai, three 
days after the commission, and a call 
upon him by the chairman developed 
the fact that he had come ‘by easy 
stages, and that his business, even 
now, did not demand haste.” He 
made an appointment for two days 
later, and a few moments before the 
hour fixed, ‘‘ his well-mounted column 
appeared at the place of meeting, and, 
with military precision and order, 
massed itself in front of, but at a con- 
siderable distance from the church.” 
He entered, and the report proceeds: 

From the first it was apparent that Joseph was 
in no haste. Never was the policy of masterly 
inactivity more fully inaugurated. He answered 
every salutation, compilment, and expression of 
good will ia kind, and duplicated the quantity. 
An alertness and dexterity in intellectual fencing 
was exhibited by him that was quite remarkable. 

He is in the full vigor of his manhood ; six feet 
tall, straight, well formed, and muscular; his 
forehead is broad, his perceptive faculties large, 
his head well formed, his voice musical and sym- 
pathetic, and his expression usually calm and se- 
date; when animated, marked and magnetic. His 
younger brother, in whose ability he evidently 
confides—putting him forward much of the time 
as his advocate—is two inches taller than him- 
self, equally well formed, quite as animated, and 
perhaps more impassioned in speech, though pos- 
sibly inferior in judgment. 

In a dignified, courteous way he 
said, in answer to the opening speech 
of the commissioners, that he had no 
reason to talk about land; that though 
the treaty Indians had traded their 
land, he never had, and that he had 
supposed that the object of the com- 
mission was to send away from the 
Wallowa valley the whites who had 
shown themselves incapable of living 
in it without robbery and murder. 
When the commission offered Joseph 
a share of the Lapwai or treaty reser- 
vation, he said: ‘‘I cannot love a land 
of no resources. I look upon the land 
of Wallowa as good, and that of the 
Lapwai as barren. I love my country, 
and donot wish ancther.” The ‘‘ Cre- 
ative Power,” when He made the earth, 
made no division lines upon it, nor 
would Joseph consent to any, in these 
lands that he inherited from his fa- 
thers: 
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I will withhold my country ‘rom the whites. 
The right to the land was ours before the whites 
came among us. White men set such author- 
ity aside—it ought to fill you with fear. Be- 
cause it is my home I admire it. Why do the 
whites have hard feelings toward me? When 
there is no wish to sell land from one to another 
that should make no difference in the feeling of 
one toward another. 


The commissioners say that ‘‘ the 
serious and feeling manner in which 
he uttered these sentiments was im- 
pressive.” Thinking it wise to find 
out the danger of Indian revenge for 
the unpunished murder, they asked 
him about it. Joseph answered: 


When i learned they had killed one of my peo- 
ple I was heart sick. When I saw all the settlers 
take the murderer's part, though they spoke of 
bringing him to trial, I told them that law did not 
favor murder. I could see they were all in favor 
of the murderer, so I told them to leave the coun- 
try. As to the murderer, I have made up my 
mind. I have come to the conclusion to let him 
escape and enjoy health, and not take his life for 
the one he took. I am speaking as though I 
spoke to the man himself. I do not want any- 
thing in payment for the deed he committed. I 
pronounce the sentence that he shall live. 


Joseph was then asked if he would 
take a reservation in the Wallowa val- 
ley. He said: ‘*There is much snow 
there. In severe weather we go to 
Imnaha.” Pressed again on this sub- 
ject, he said that he thought the earth 
was both to travel on and live on. 
‘*When you were born you looked 
around and found you lived in houses. 
You grew up to be large men. If at 
any time you wished to go from any 
point to another, you went. So is it 
with me. Whenever I see houses I 
know whites have been there; but it 
is not for me to demolish them. I 
have already shown to you that the 
land is as a bed for me. If we leave 
it, perhaps for years, we expect it to 
be ready to receive us when we come 
back.” A second reason for his refu- 
sal to take a reservation was that he 
would cease to be a genuine chief, be- 
ing ordered about by another. 


I see the whites all over the country gaining 
wealth, and see their desire to give us lands 
which are worthless. The earth was clothed 
with knowledge when I came upon it. Chief- 
tainship existed upon the land, so I liked it very 
much. When or where did you voluntarily throw 
up your chieftainship? Chieftainship is not to 
be exchangee@ for riches. That which J have 


great affection for I have no reason or wish to 
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dispose of ; if I did, where would I be? Say to 
us, if you can say it, that you were sent by the 
Creative Power to talk tous. If I thought you 
were sent by the Creator, I might be induced to 
think you had a right to dispose of me. Do not 
misunderstand me, but understand me fully with 
reference to my affection for the land. 


When, in despair, the commission 
asked him what they could do, Chief 
Joseph answered: ‘*Your children 
are not reprimanded as they should 
be. Why should you go home with- 
out doing it.” When Mr Jerome ask- 
ed, ‘‘ What shall we say to the Presi- 
dent when we go back?” Wal-lam- 
mute-kint answered: ‘* Say that I love 
my country.” 

With these difficulties besetting a 
practicable settlement, the commission 
made a report, of which the points 
that concern our inquiry are as follows: 

Second. So long as Joseph and his band remain 
in the Im-na-ha valley and visit the Wallowa val- 
ley for hunting, fishing, and grazing a part of 
each year, that there be a speedy military occupa- 
tion of Wallowa valley, by an adequate military 
force, to prevent difficulties between whites and 
Indians. 

Meanwhile, the Nez Pereé agent to continue 
efforts to settle these Indians in severalty upon 
the present reservation. 

Third. Unless they conclude to settle quietly 
as above indicated, within a reasonable time, that 
they should then be placed upon the reservation 
by force, 

One member, Lieutenant Colonel 
Wood, made a minority report, that 
while sooner or later Joseph’s band 
‘“‘must be excluded from Wallowa 
Valley and the State of Oregon,” yet 
‘‘until Joseph commits some overt act 
of hostility, force should not be used 
to put him upon any reservation.” 

It would be unjust not to point out 
the difficulties which beset this com- 
mission. Their records show much 
sympathy with Joseph, and a full ap- 
preciation of the outrages and viola- 
tion of public faith which the Nez 
Percés had endured for twenty years. 
These past acts of fraud and violence 
now proved decisive obstacles in the 
way of the *‘ just and amicable” set- 
tlement which the commissioners de- 
sired to make, but which they did not 
make, being forced, instead, to haz- 
ard a choice of evils. The commission 
felt strongly that even peaceful In- 
dians could not always be left roam- 
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ing; that ‘‘necessity, humanity, and 
common sense,” as they expressed it, 
would send all rovers upon reserva- 
tions. The 1855 reservation covered 
the junction of Oregon, Idaho, and 
Washington, and while the Lapwai 
tract of 1863 was left in Idaho terri- 
tory under United States jurisdiction, 
the Wallowa valley was in Oregon 
State limits. The commissioners said 
to Joseph—let us hope with a tingling 
sense of shame—that ‘‘ Indians do not 
receive from the local officials and 
State courts the protection contem- 
plated by the laws, and accorded to 
the whites,” and that accordingly he 
and his band ought to seek shelter 
from Oregon settlers on the Idaho res- 
ervation. 

We all understand what fate would 
probably overtake Joseph and his 
band, sooner or later, if left to them- 
selves in the Wallowa valley; and no 
doubt a keen sense of this impending 
fate induced the commission to advise 
that force should be used against Jo- 
seph. Still, we can understand why 
Joseph was not convinced by their argu- 
ments. The Lapwai land was barren 
contrasted with his fertile valley. The 
first question put by the commission 
was this, to the Nez Percé agent: 
‘* With a view to ascertaining whether 
there is sufficient accommodation on 
their reservation for the non-treaty 
Nez Percés, is there sufficient arable 
land suitable for Indian cultivation? ” 
The answer was, ‘‘There is not, to 
give heads of families twenty acres 
each,” Yet twenty acres suitable for 
cultivation, presumably as Indians cul- 
tivate, was the treaty allowance. The 
commission made the point that ‘‘ white 
settlers are already in the Wallowa 
valley”; but so were there white 
squatters on the Lapwai reservation, 
two of whom alone claim about thir- 
teen hundred acres apiece of the choic- 
est land. Joseph saw well that going 
on the Lapwai reservation would not 
protect him from white squatters. 
The commission told him that white 
men could not long afford to let the 
Wallowa valley be used for grazing 


and fishing; but Joseph knew that its 
roots, and fish, and grass had fed hun- 
dreds of Indians and their horses, » 
while millions of acres were untilled 
by anybody, and millions more were 
used for grazing like the Wallowa val- 
ley. Even so late as 1873 the Govern- 
ment felt no compunction in ordering 
the white squatters of Wallowa valley 
to squat elsewhere. 

Underlying all difficulties were the 
frauds and outrages which this friend- 
ly people had suffered from us—the 
ireaty outrage of 1855, in dividing 
the band, the subsequent breaking of 
faith, double dealing, and local vio- 
lence during twenty years. Who 
shall say that a prompt performance 
of our treaty obligations would not 
have led the non-treaty chiefs to join 
in a fair and honorable treaty in 1863? 
Who shall deny that but for the shame- 
ful abuses and neglects under the ac- 
tual treaty of 1863, Joseph might 
have agreed, in 1876, to make some 
compact with the commissioners? 

The way in which the war was pre- 
cipitated, can be stated in very few 
words. The Indian Bureau, after the 
report of the commission, decided to 
force Joseph, though still peaceful and 
friendly, upon the reservation, Gen- 
eral Howard’s troops were put under 
marching orders for this purpose. 
Given thirty days in which to get out 
of the Wallowa valley, Joseph seems 
to have hesitated between home and 
peace; but before the appointed time 
ran out, joining in a common cause, 
the non-treaty Nez Percés plunged in- 
to war. 

How well they quitted themselves 
the country knows. Our gallant and 
generous army have been foremost to 
recount the praises of that body of 
Nez Percés, who turned a new leaf in 
Indian warfare by scalping no dead, 
killing no wounded, treating captives 
with kindness, generally sparing wo- 
men and children, invariably respect- 
ing the flag of truce. They have lost 
their homes, but no one can deny that 
they fought for them bravely. 

F. L. M. 
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AM Elfrida Hope, and besides me 
there are but three in the family 
—all men—at least all‘ but Harry, who 
will be a man some day if he lives. 
At present he is in the hobbledehoy 
stage, and the plague of my life, al- 
though of course I am rather fond of 
him. But it is a little hard to have 
no mother or elder sister to aid 
one, when one is not much over 
twenty, and has Tom, Dick, and 
Harry to watch. For my dear father 
(Thomas Hope) has always been like a 
great heedless boy in his ways, and to 
be cared for like the rest. Richard, 
or Dick, though he resents any one 
else calling him so, is a very grand 
young gentleman, my senior by a few 
years, and inclined to look after me 
spasmodically, when there isn’t some- 
thing else (and there generally is) 
on his mind. Not that I need it. 
Girls who are young and foolish and 
susceptible may, perhaps; but I am 
old, wise, and hard before my time. 
This is partly the effect of having 
had to pull my father and brothers out 
of a number of ill-advised love affairs. 
Women are keener-sighted than men, 
where women are concerned anyway. 
I have found that out, and become ut- 
terly unsympathetic, both concerning 
my sex and theirs, where matters 
of the heart (so called) are in question. 
My father is handsome, youthful 
for his years, and quite charming in 
his manner to ladies. Richard is like 
him, only with more gravity and de- 
portment. The two are in receipt of 
a comfortable income, and have a 
little surplus besides for a rainy day. 
Now I am neither mercenary nor sel- 
fish, at least I hope not; and I do not 
at all remember my own mother, who 
died in my infancy. Moreover, it 
would be a positive advantage to 
me to have a lady companion in the 
house, were she only of the right 


sort; but of the wrong! non, merci, 
mesdames and mesdemoiselles ! 

I consider it one of my bounden du- 
ties to prevent the over-susceptible 
feelings of papa and Dick from de- 
stroying their future peace and com- 
fort. And there are so many taking 
women (not worth their salt intrinsic- 
ally) who have made agreeability an 
art, nowadays—were there always, I 
wonder?—and men are so easily taken 
in by them. The worst of it all is, 
that my experience is making me hor- 
ribly skeptical concerning matrimony 
in general, as being a more illusory 
form of happiness than any other. 
Orange blossoms should be mixed 
with rue and bitter herbs, for the most 
part, considering the unsuitability of 
the people whom they condemn to 
wear away life in each other’s weary- 
ing society. 

No! Llove my Tom, Dick,and Harry 
well, and respect them for their worth 
outside of those opinions and judg- 
ments about my own sex, which are 
nearly always mistaken ones; but I 
should like to be at their elbows to 
choose for them when they marry. 
And yet, though successful in nipping 
afew past matrimonial schemes in the 
bud, I sometimes feel that it is be- 
cause neither father nor brother has 
been seriously interested, and should 
he ever be so, that all my ‘best 
laid plans might gang agley.” But 
very well, say I; one can only try 
one’s best. 

However, it is very certain that 
all this duennaship over my three boys 
(for Harry is like the rest, young as he 
is) will prevent the necessity of any 
being exercised over me. For if men, 
the best (among which class are papa 
and Dick, I’m sure), are so blinded by 
assumed graces and pretty, artfully 
artless ways, my uncompromising 
bluntness (for seeing all this has 
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driven me to the opposite extreme 
perhaps) will obviate all danger of my 
being too attractive. But at least I 
can cry quits there, for that want 
of jinesse in divining the true from 
the false in woman is not at- 
tractive to me. I may wonder or 
smile at, but cannot fall in love with 
it. And where one does not admire 
one ought to de well able to do with- 
out admiration, Notwithstanding 
this, I do not set myself against 
Scripture, tradition, or the world’s 
belief. There is no doubt in my mind 
that men on the whole are nobler and 
better than women. They have more 
responsibility, which always ought to 
develop more character, I am no 
cynic; on the contrary, have a sort of 
indulgent pity for both men and wo- 
men in the abstract. Perhaps, in par- 
ticular or individual instances, it may 
be that ‘‘ man delights not me, nor wo- 
man either”; but that might very 
well be from some fault in myself. I 
don’t pretend to say, or care to ana- 
lyze. Analysis of one’s self is a mor- 
bid sort of thing, in my opinion, and 
I hate it. We are what we are, and 
can only try to do our duty each in 
our own way. Cela va sans dire? 

‘*A piece of news for you, Elf,” 
said Harry, rushing in boisterously, 
and swinging the cat by the tail out 
of the arm-chair, in which he proceeds 
to establish himself. ‘‘The Browns 
have actually come home to live. 
The old house is to be all made over, 
and—-” 

‘*But poor Mr. Brown—how can 
he? I thought he could not stand 
this climate?” I interrupt, amazed, 
rescuing my worsteds, that Harry’s 
restless hands are beginning to en- 
tangle. 

‘Dead, you know, some months 
since. Haven’t you heard? It is the 
widow and St. Lawrence and Miriam 
who are to return. Oh! won’t it be 
jolly! I say, this country’ll seem odd 
to ’em after living in Cuba solong. I 
wonder if they have foreign ways.” 

‘““Why should they have? There 


were plenty of Americans in Cuba to 
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associate with—that is, where they 
were,” I say. 

**And they’ve actually come back 
to Carolina! What a lark to have 
such a new sensation in this quiet 
town!” 

‘*Every one who has ever lived in 
Carolina wants to return,” I remark 
patriotically; then, ‘‘Have you seen 
them, Harry? Are Miriam and St. 
Lawrence much changed?” 

‘“*Changed! I should think so— 
grown up, you know. No, I haven't 
seen them—only heard papa and Rich- 
ard talking about it. But Miriam 
was older than Richard, wasn’t she? 
She must be getting along.” 

‘*T wish you would get along,” I ex- 
claim impatiently, putting my hand 
on the stocking basket to protect it 
from his use of it as a magazine 
whence to draw missiles to fling at 
the cat. 

‘* Say, Elfrida, do take me with you 
when you go to call to-morrow. I 
would so like to see what St. Law- 
rence has become. He used to be 
great fun. I liked him a great deal 
better than the younger fellows of my 
own age.” 

‘*How do you know I am going to 
call to-morrow?” 

‘Papa said so. He said Elfrida 
must call immediately on the ladies, 
for the recollections of his friendship 
for Mr. and Mrs. Brown were of the 
pleasantest, and Miriam had been his 
particular pet in days gone by.” 

** Another matrimonial rock ahead,” 
my prophetic soul warns me; aloud I 
only say remindingly, ‘‘ Harry, where 
is Blackstone?” for that young gentle- 
man is ostensibly preparing himself 
to be examined for the bar, and my 
sisterly solicitude is apprehensive of 
failure. 

Harry with a grimace indicates 
the whereabouts of that legal reposi- 
tory of information, and inquires po- 
litely: ‘* Do you think of reading him, 
Elfrida? because f advise you to wait. 
Cherry is bringing in the tea things, 
and I hear papa and Richard outside.” 

And in they come—-papa, Richard, 
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tea things, and all. The former is 
teasing the latter concerning a certain 
Miss Alston whom he has been raving 
over of late—a blond-haired, soft- 
voiced nonentity of a girl, made up of 
winning ways and three grains of 
sense to a bushel of chaff, in my opin- 
ion. Dick looks very conscious, and 
I, judiciously or injudiciously, repeat 
some remark made by Miss Alston at 
a late party, calculated, as I think, to 
repress Richard’s too evident admira- 
tion. 

‘‘Elf scents danger in our talk, 
Dick,” papa says with sly amusement. 
‘**T don’t think there’s much fear that 
any of us may marry while she is to 
the fore.” 

‘*Qur only hope of being allowed is 
in case of her own capture from that 
watchful sentry-post of hers.” 

‘* Your hope resolves itself into the 
strongest doubt then,” I say, handing 
to papa his cup of tea. ‘But I won- 
der at Dick about Miss Alston.” 

**You will not have to marry her. 
It is none of your funeral,” Harry 
says saucily, for which he is properly 
checked by papa, who always exacts 
deference to me. 

‘*T say, papa, it is too bad to allow 
Elf to rule me with a rod of iron in 
this fashion,” he remonstrates, not 
too much subdued by the reproof. 
‘*She is a little in awe of Dick, but 
when it comes to me” (here his 
shoulders are shrugged), ‘‘ there’ll be 
no chance at all. Actually she 
wouldn’t invite Little Pussie King 
(that harmless little juvenile, of whom 
I'm awfully fond) to our croquet party 
the other day, because she said my 
talking to her put nonsense into her 
head.” 

‘* Quite right, Elfrida,” said papa in 
a discipline-must-be-preserved tone, 
although his eyes twinkled; ‘‘but I 
hope you won’t refuse to show Miriam 
Brown and her mother some atten- 
tion, now that I think to request it of 
you. I suppose you have heard of 
their return?” But even as I assented, 
trying to cover a slight reluctance, 
Harry, whose mischievous eyes noted 
the hesitancy, broke out again. 
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‘¢Men fight shy of Elfrida. She is 
so hard on them. But I still have a 
lingering hope of this St. Lawrence, 
who used not to be afraid of her airs, 
when we all played together, What 
a jolly lot of bachelors we might be, 
should he only fancy and capture her. 
Not even his ancient namesake, the 
martyr of gridiron memory, should be 
better toasted.” 

But here papa, who did not fancy 
the idea of losing his only daughter, 
or sol flattered myself, even in jest, 
although unable to help smiling at 
Harry’s nonsense, rather peremptorily 
advised him to go about his studies. 

The next day I set out to call upon 
the ladies recently arrived after so 
long an absence. On the way I tried 
to recall Miriam and her mother, but 
their images had faded from my mind, 
for the former's seniority had made 
our companionship of infrequent oc- 
currence in those early days of past 
acquaintance. A somewhat quiet, 
slenderly made, pale, dark-haired girl 
of fourteen or thereabouts, was my in- 
distinct idea of her. Not so of the 
brother, who, of an age between Rich- 
ard and myself, had been the most 
constant playmate of our childhood, 
always leading in fun and frolic, of a 
daring and wilful, but generous and 
warm-hearted temper. What he might 
be now, how time might have altered 
him, I could not guess; but the im- 
pression made upon my memory by the 
boy’s active, agile form, and bright, 
eager-eyed, dark face, was a distinct 
enough one, I thought, to ensure some 
chance of recognition. 

Should I see him? I asked myself, 
And would he know me again? In- 
voluntarily, as the thought occurred, I 
glanced down at my modern, regula- 
lation, young-lady costume of black 
silk, and remembered the white aprons 
in which I had played with Dick, 
Harry, and St. Lawrence, carrying in 
summer their surplus fish-hooks and 
boxes of bait, and gathering in au- 
tumn the chinguapin burrs they had 
climbed the trees to shake down in 
that convenient catch-all. And look- 
ing down at the glossy folds, I seemed 
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to feel very prim, sober, and dignified 
all at once. Was I not the mistress 
of a house and the careful guardian of 
three great boys, of widely differing 
ages? And need I, so accustomed to re- 
sponsibility generally belonging to 
maturer years, feel at all shy concern- 
ing this meeting with—two ladies old- 
er than myself? For I indignantly de- 
nied that my unusual sense of hesita- 
tion had anything to do with St. Law- 
rence, putting him as I did in the same 
category of indulgent patronage with 
my three troublesome charges at home. 
He was probably only a slight mascu- 
line variation of the species to which 
I was best accustomed. Ladies were 
more out of my ken. 

I had never had an intimate friend, 
partly from the prudence always insti- 
gating me concerning my father and 
brothers, partly because I had yet to 
see one who could fill my romantic 
girl’s notion of what such a friend 
might be. Would Miriam Brown prove 
this rara avis? I did not disguise to 
myself a little hope and fear in the 
mental query. It would be very, very 
pleasant for me, even if involving a 
little danger in its consequences to 
others. And yet, were she all I hoped, 
would it be a danger? Would it not 
be quite desirable, since papa or Dick 
would possibly marry some one in 
time, to know and approve beforehand 
of the person? But although pretend- 
ing to be rational on this point, I 
was of course secretly jealous of their 
preferring any other to me. 

‘*Here we is, Miss Elfrida,” said 
Cicero, pulling up the horses, I 
alighted and opened the gate. ‘* What 
a delightfully quaint old place!” 
I thought, as I had done many 
times before. ‘* Surely they won’t be 
vandals enough to destroy it with their 
pretence of improvement.” The house 
I approached was of no architecture 
at all, or perhaps so composite as to be 
a negation, according to the old pro- 
verb of the meeting of extremes. It was 
all one-storied in height, with a wing 
in this direction, an addition in that, 
a piazza thrown out here, an inclosed 
veranda or porch there, with unex- 
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pected nooks of flowers and shrubbery 
in the angles. 

There was a spicy odor of sweet 
shrubs in the air, and a luxuriant 
multiflora vine in full bloom, half veil- 
ing the front piazza, for it was about 
the middle of April. 

I was conducted by the servant who 
answered the bell across a wide hall 
covered with cool matting to an east- 
ern room with lace curtains, and a 
cheerful abundance of bright sunlight 
and flowers. There were vases, great 
and small, on the hearth, in the sills of 
the long windows opening to the floor, 
on brackets, tables, and mantlepiece, 
all with such fresh, tasteful embellish- 
ment as to make me instantly conceive 
an admiration for the workers of this 
grace and beauty, and resolve, appre- 
hensively lest this parlor might prove 
more attractive to my mankind than 
their own, to profit by this example 
of making home pleasant to the eye. 

‘* But then there are two women to 
one man here,’ I think with some 
soothing of my self-esteem, ‘‘ and with 
me only one woman to do everything 
for three. The case is different. Be- 
sides, I dare say St. Lawrence, heed- 
less as he used to be, does not put 
things out of order as Harry does, for 
he is a good deal older.” 

Absorbed in these cogitations, Mi- 
riam Brown was half way in the room, 
and had begun a soft-voiced apology 
for her mother’s indisposition, before 
I saw her: a woman not too young 
looking for her years (she was about 
twenty-eight or thirty), yet at whom, 
looking once, you would turn to look 
again and again, and then rest 
unsatisfied without a further acquaint- 
ance. At least so it seemed to me. 
And this without any wonderful share 
of beauty. But there was an irresisti- 
ble charm about her, in the sound of 
her exquisitely modulated voice, in 
each turn of a graceful head, every 
movement of a slight, rather tall fig- 
ure. There was both sweetness and 
strength in that face, full sometimes of 
an indescribable repose, a bright, se- 
rene calm that quite compensated for 
a want of mobility. No, I can never 
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describe the effect that Miriam Brown 
produced upon me then and ever after- 
ward: the earnest, sympathetic listen- 
ing that drew me to talk of myself 
and my life as never before, the gen- 
tle, playful suggestiveness of replies 
or remarks, often so painlessly re- 
buking my young egotism, while 
stimulating my interest in her who 
had made them. Truly if papa or 
Dick were to be captivated by this 
new comer, I could not blame them 
when I myself was so in love at sight. 
And yet, I thought, with a keen look 
into the clear, frank eyes that remind- 
ed me somehow of the boy St. Law- 
rence, though without his quickness of 
expression, there is not a shade of co- 
quetry here, not enough even to war- 
rant any hope of my ever claiming re- 
lationship with this lovely Miriam. 
For such is the inconsistency of men, 
that although railing at that sort of 
thing, they are generally entrapped 
by it; on the principle of time and 
trouble saved, I suppose, not to 
throw into account flattered vanity, 
of which they believe that women 
have the monopoly. With this dis- 
respectful thought concerning his sex 
in my mind, I turn, following in- 
stinctively my companion’s move- 
ment, to see my quondam playfellow 
St. Lawrence. For it must be he, al- 
though so changed—darker than ever 
from the glow of the Cuban suns, as 
tall as Richard, with a moustache 
curved over his upper lip, that gives a 
slight foreign fiercenéss to his frank 
face. There is nothing foreign in the 
cordial manner of his greeting. 

‘**T could not wait longer to see my 
old playmate when I heard through 
my mother of her being in the house,” 
he said, shaking hands, and giving me 
the benefit of a somewhat scrutinizing 
glance that a little nettled and restored 
to me an old childish desire—often in- 
dulged in once—of lecturing him for 
rudeness. But this last word would 
have been a great exaggeration and 
misnomer applied to his manner, for 
although perhaps a little audacious, 
there was no visible ground for offence 
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in the quiet looking me over, which 
resulted in the smiling statement: 

‘*You are somewhat taller than 
when we parted. Otherwise there is 
not so much change as I expected.” 

‘* That is because you have forgot- 
ten how I once looked,” I retort rath- 
er bluntly. ‘‘I must be very much 
changed. Iam sure that you are.” 

St. Lawrence pulled his moustache 
toconceal a smile, as I suspected, from 
his glance as he replied, ** Your re- 
mark has so much the ring of old 
times, not to say of the old metal, 
that you must excuse me if I venture 
to repeat the assertion. In one thing 
at least you see you will find no change 
in me; that is, in standing in great 
awe of your displeasure.” 

‘*T hope so,” is my rather doubtful 
response. But there was always some- 
thing contagious in the bright good 
humor, the merry, mocking mischiev- 
ousness of St. Lawrence when a boy; 
and I begin to feel its old influence 
upon me as we three continue talk- 
ing. Miriam almost discontinues in 
the amused pleasure with which she 
listens to the gay exchange of old 
reminiscences between us, and leans 
back in her chair watching us with 
serene smiling eyes. 

St. Lawrence’s glance often wan- 
ders to catch this look; evidently they 
are very fond of one another. I rise 
to go, at last, almost reluctantly. 

** You will come soon, Miriam,” I 
entreat. ‘* You will not let this,” and 
I touched her deep-mourning dress, 
‘* prevent you from visiting us. We 
are such old friends, you know, and it 
will be such a boon to me, for I have 
neither mother, sister, nor aunt for 
companion.” 

‘* Yes, I will come,” she said, gen- 
tly kissing me. ‘Many changes have 
occurred since we last met,” and here 
a wistful look was in her lovely eyes, 
as if some memory saddened her, ‘‘ but 
neither time nor change should break 
the ties of old affection.” 

‘* No,” I say, squeezing ber hand 
with a sincere warmth, feeling as 
if I would give much for the privi- 
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lege of sharing and sympathizing in 
whatever sorrow that expression in her 
eyes might hint of. 

I had quite forgotten St. Lawrence, 
who looked on at this little scene. 
Some way, in spite of my past assever- 
ation, I felt that he was no novelty to 
me, so much was he woven with my 
past; but this Miriam, whom I was too 
young to understand or appreciate 
once, had the fascination of a new 
study. 

‘*Dick and your father have prom- 
ised to call this evening,” he said as 
he put me in the vehicle called in our 
country a rockaway, and leaned over 
the step for a few last words. ‘‘ I hope 
Harry will not be too much engrossed 
with his law books” (here his eyes 
twinkled) ‘*‘to come too, for [have not 
yet seen him, and am anxious to renew 
our former acquaintance. Besides, he 
will be a brother in the profession. 
But I am sure he will not come with- 
out your permission, so I now request 
you to urge it upon him.” 

The courteous gravity of this last 
sentence could oniy pave been equalled 
by some Spanish Don. St. Lawrence 
was ot his old trick of teasing, it was 
easy to see, and [ would not have it. 
It suited, as I felt, neither my age nor 
dignity of position. I reply with a 
touch of sharpness: 

‘He certainly cannot come with 
my permission to-night, for I cannot 
be left entirely alone, you know. 
Some other time I will bring him.” 
(He shall not come without me to keep 
his tongue in check, is my unspoken 
thought, remembering Harry’s out- 
lawed speeches of the past night.) 
**Good morning, St. Lawrence.” 

The old familiar name has slipped 
out unawares, to my vexation, that is 
increased by the burning felt in the 
tips of my ears as a result. 

** Adios, Elfrida, till our next meet- 
ing,” replied St. Lawrence, with a 
slight significant pause before my 
name, to make me aware that he had 
noticed and accepted the advantage of 
this lapse, and touching his hat with 
a gay and decidedly saucy smile, he 
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returned to the house as we drove 
away. 

As time went on Miriam and I be- 
came better acquainted. I learned too 
to know her mother, who, something 
of an invalid, and much confined to 
the house, was yet full of talk and plea- 
sant energy. She was dark, like St. 
Lawrence, and had his bright, dark 
eyes and brilliant smile, almost un- 
touched by time; but her hair was sil- 
very white, which fact, in connection 
with unusual height, made her quite 
an imposing picture in her sombre 
mourning. I felt almost afraid of her 
at first. She gave me a sense of in- 
significance; but there was no need, 
for she welcomed and made much of 
me, often making me regret my own 
loss of a mother, when I saw what she 
was to her children. St. Lawrence 
resembled her not a little. I had yet 
to see whom Miriam was like, for I was 
more captivated by her than ever, and 
was not even miffed when informed 
by Richard in his grandiose way that 
he thought my own style really im- 
proved by my intercourse with Miss 
Brown. Nor was I jealous of papa’s 
evident partiality for my friend. One 
need not fear such a step-mamma, 
were the thing probable, which I 
shook my head over, convinced that 
Miriam suffered from the memory of 
some one loved and lost. 

For I had discovered once in roam- 
ing about her room (shut in a clasped 
Bible) a photograph and some faded 
immortelles. On the back of the like- 
ness (which was of a distinguished 
looking man in foreign uniform) were 
the words: ‘‘Obit, June 3, 187-,” 
and ‘‘ Dulce est pro patria mori.” 

I was sure that it must have been 
some Cuban patriot who had lost his 
life in the long struggle not yet end- 
ed, but would not have asked, for the 
world. Nor have I ever done so. 
That there were some wounds too sa- 
cred and deep for the tenderest touch 
of friendship, I felt instinctively from 
my knowledge of Miriam's deep, ear- 
nest character. But it was my fancy 
that I better understood afterward the 
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shadow sometimes in her clear eyes 
and the family avoidance of the topic 
of the Cuban war. It was quite pret- 
ty to see the tenderness and devo- 
tion always shown to her by her moth- 
erand St. Lawrence. Had the latter 
been half as deferential to me, I would 
have been better pleased with him; 
but his tone to me actually bordered 
upon the familiar assurance of Harry’s. 
Conversation between us consisted 
principally of easy, mocking banter 
on his part, a talking down as to some 
child who amused him, and of much 
necessary (as I esteemed it) outspok- 
en candor on my own. 

Much provoked one day, I did not 
scruple to tell him that I had not too 
great an admiration for many of the 
characteristics of his sex; but if there 
was one more detestable than another, 
it was its levity. 

‘Tt is such a pity you are not more 
like Miriam,” I wound up. 

‘“*Why a pity?” asked St. Lawrence 
nonchalantly. He was sitting on the 
lower step of our piazza. Miriam, who 
had been spending the day with me 
to give counsel and aid concerning 
some meditated household improve- 
ment, had just walked down the gar- 
den with Dick to look at a rare flower 
in our conservatory. It was twilight, 
and St. Lawrence had come over to 
take her back with him. 

‘* Because,” he went on, with his 
eyes turned up at me bright and watch- 
ful as a robin’s, ‘‘ there are various 
tastes fortunately in the-world, and 
some people might even have the bad 
taste, as you would think it, to prefer 
me to my sister. Are you speaking 
generally, or from your own stand- 
point? Perhaps you are sorry that you 
cannot adore me as you do Miriam.” 

**No, indeed,” I say, unable to he!p 
laughing at his calm audacity. ‘* You 
know very weil that is not it.” 

‘“*What then?” But Harry, coming 
in through the back entrance, and 
greeting St. Lawrence with his usual 
boisterous heartiness, prevents my 
reply. 

“Tm sure that I come as a happy 





diversion,” he says, with cheerful cer- 
tainty, throwing himself beside St. 
Lawrence, who has regained the old 
place of prime favorite with him. 
‘*Elf is quarrelling with or lecturing 
you as disagreeably as ever, I know.” 

‘It is always flattering to be quar- 
relled with by a lady, is it not?—im- 
possible that it should be disagree- 
able,” St. Lawrence says. 

Upon this Harry glances up at my 
face of dignified indignation, and 
shouts. Indeed, I feel certain that 
only the slight restraint of St. Law- 
rence’s more settled deportment pre- 
vents him from rolling over in his 
merriment, an undignified schoolboy 
antic frequently indulged in by kim. 

‘* Where is papa?” I inquire, ignor- 
ing in disdain both remark and the 
laughter excited by it. 

**He caught sight of Dick and Miss 
Brown in the conservatory, and stroll- 
ed that way,” Harry says with a de- 
mureness for which I long to box his 
ears. What would St. Lawrence, with 
his chivalric reverence for his sister, 
think of this?) For Harry continues 
provokingly, ‘‘ Would you like to join 
them? Don’t let St. Lawrence and 
me stand in your way.” 

St. Lawrence actually laughs, and 
with an evident appreciation of the 
hidden malice in the remarks, to judge 
from the intelligence of his glance 
from one to the other of us. I feel 
myself color to the roots of my hair. 

‘*Or perhaps you want papa for 
your own champion, thinking two 
against one not fair play,” pursues 
the merciless boy. 

Is St. Lawrence a little sorry for 
me? For he says with a clear, dis- 
tinct emphasis: 

‘“*Certainly she should need no 
champion with two of her stanchest 
old ones by. Harry, you go too far”; 
and making a little graceful, apologet- 
ic gesture, more expressive than words, 
he looks up at me with the old warm- 
hearted, winning sweetness of glance 
that has often before inclined me to 
pardon him too readily after his vex- 
ing. There is a touch of wistful en- 
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treaty too. I could almost~fancy he 
wished to assure me of a true regard 
hidden under all his persiflage. 

Well, I should be very sorry to have 
St. Lawrence really dislike me. After 
my father, brothers, and Miriam, there 
was no one I liked so well, or feel so 
much at home with. I hoped he 
might always live near us, even when 
he married. But why should I felt so 
uneasy as this last idea suggested it- 
self—so intolerably annoyed? Was 
I really learning to be as anxious con- 
cerning his matrimonial future as 
about my father’s and Dick’s? Certain- 
ly I could not hope, nor had I the sha- 
dow of aright, to influence his choice. 
Already he had all the prestige and at- 
tention that a handsome and interest- 
ing stranger, with a slightly foreign 
air, can so easily command among the 
ladies of a quiet inland town. There 
was every probability—but folly! what 
business was it of mine? One could 
only hope the best for him. 

My father was just now coming to- 
ward the house, talking in his animat- 
ed way to Miriam, whose face seemed 
lighted with genuine interest. Dick 
followed sedately a few steps behind. 
Was Harry’s mischievous innuendo 
really so unfounded, and such treason 
to my friend’s constancy as I had 
deemed it? I asked myself momenta- 
rily in looking at them. A couple 
not ill suited to one another in appear- 
ance, I thought, secretly proud of my 
dear father's gallant port, his hand- 
some head, deferentially uncovered 
as he walked beside Miriam. Ah, 
well, changes were uncomfortable 
things till one got used to them, but 
this might only be a pleasant one (my 
loyalty to friendship forbade indeed 
any other belief) ; but that other which 
would involve the loss of St. Law- 
rence’s society! How I wished the 


thought of it would cease to haunt 
me! 

‘*Elfrida,” said Dick, coming into 
the breakfast room where I sat read- 
ing, a few evenings after, ‘‘ put down 
your book, will you? I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 
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His manner betokened some little 
agitation, and an excitement unusual 
for him shone in his eyes. What was 
coming? I felt a cold chill, as I ac- 
ceded to his request, and threw the 
blind of the window near which I sat 
wider open, for a better survey of his 
countenance. 

‘*That is unnecessary; the room is 
light enough,” he said, as if a little 
embarrassed by this movement. ‘‘ El- 
fin” (this name, a very uncommon to- 
ken of his being in a caressing mood, 
further alarmed me. ‘‘ Mercy! I hope 
not Fanny Alston,* was my rapid 
thought), ‘‘I have something to tell 
you.” 

‘*So you said before, Dick,” I re- 
mark without enthusiasm. Indeed, I 
feel a great sense of dryness upon me. 

‘**Pray be quiet and listen,” he said, 
unable to restrain a short laugh, 
though apparently a little put out with 
this. ‘*It is of importance.” 

**It must be from the length of the 
preface,” Isay; then break out impul- 
sively, my fear coming to the surface, 
‘*Oh, Dick, you do not mean to tell 
me you are engaged to be married, or 
anything of that sort?” 

‘*Truly you are not a very sympa- 
thetic person to tell it to, which 
makes it a little difficult,” returned 
my brother, coloring somewhat, ‘‘ but 
the fact remains the same.” 

‘*Oh, I am so sorry! I mean, of 
course, that I congratulate you with 
all my heart; that I am glad if you 
are; and I suppose of course you 
are,” I say with rather hesitating pen- 
itence for my sudden candor, which 
seems to be taken much amiss; ‘‘ but 
only do say that it is not Fanny Als- 
ton!” 

My hands are wrung with the fer- 
vency of this entreaty. 

“*T regret your prejudice, which I 
hope you will see fit to alter,” my 
brother replied, more coldly than he 
had ever before addressed me; ‘‘ but 
it is Miss Fanny Alston”; and rising 
abruptly, he walked away without pre- 
ferring the request first alluded to. 

Dick has left me to a fit of passion- 
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ate weeping, for how can I ever care 
for that horrid girl, as I call her in my 
impotent wrath? She has not enough 
in her to make him happy, and I— 
oh! how remorseful I feel for my re- 
cent neglect of him. And how quiet 
he has been about it! I have al- 
ways heard when people were quiet 
they were in mischief. Calming down 
a little, and fecling a craving for sym- 
pathy, I bathe my eyes, shade my face 
with a round hat, and set out to find 
Miriam. Iam anxious to see no one 
else, but St. Lawrence is on the piazza, 
and comes to meet me. In vain my 
hat is tipped further forward to avoid 
his noticing the traces of my past dis- 
turbance. His gay tone alters to one 
of kind anxiety. ‘* What is the mat- 
ter, Elfrida?” 

‘‘T want to see Miriam,” is my un- 
steady, evasive reply, while my lip 
quivers and my head is turned a little 
away from him. 

‘*She has gone with my mother for 
a drive,” he says, ‘‘but they will re- 
turn directly. You will wait? ” 

I shook my head, and turned to re- 
trace my steps. 

‘*Indeed you must,” he said, draw- 
ing my hand through his arm authori- 
tatively, and conducting me toward 
the piazza. ‘‘I cannot Jet you take 
that long walk back without resting, 
and I look for Miriam every moment 
now.” 

I was too much subdued by past in- 
dulgence in grief, and a threatened 
return of it, to care to resist, but 
allowed him to put me in a chair 
and bring a glass of water. Then he 
sat down upon the step to look out for 
the carriage, and there was a long, 
quict pause. 

‘It is very unkind of you,” he said, 
turning and breaking silence at last, 
**to treat me so. What have I ever 
done to deserve so little confidence? 
But I am going to guess—for I believe 
I can—the cause of your distress. It 
has something to do with Richard. 
He is my friend, you know, and it is 
just possible ” (here was a slight smile 
at my evident surprise) ‘‘that I may 


have been informed of his contem- 
plated marriage, even before the sister 
of whose want of sympathy he was a 
little afraid.” 

‘“‘And why did you not prevent 
him?” I asked indignantly. 

‘‘Why should I,” returned St. 
Lawrence calmly, ‘‘even were such a 
thing possible, which I do not believe? 
You do not in the least comprehend 
how strongly a man may feel in such 
a case, or you would sce the folly of 
such a remark.” 

‘*The folly!” I repeat, rather stung, 
and considerably taken aback. 

‘*Exactly; and then perhaps you 
may be mistaken in disliking Miss 
Alston,” was further suggested in a 
reasoning tone. ‘‘It is possible that 
you have judged her too much on the 
surface, from a limited observation, 
and that your brother may know her 
better than you.” 

‘*Tmpossible; men never do,” I say 
scornfully. 

‘* Have you ever been thrown with 
her much?” he asks in the tone of one 
cross-examining a witness. 

**T suppose not—not very much,” is 
my rather reluctant acknowledgment, 
‘*but small things are the test of char- 
acter, and one knows by _ instinct 
sometimes what one will dislike.” 

‘*What an Elf-ish reason,’ retorted 
St. Lawrence a little maliciously. 
‘**Did you ever read any of St. Beuve’s 
criticisms? ” 

“ No.” 

‘*Let me advise a course of them 
then.” 

‘*They will not help me a bit to like 
Fanny Alston,” I insist stoutly. 

‘*Perhaps not, but they may influ- 
ence you to greater impartiality and 
consequent correctness of judgment. 
Yours just now strikes me as the 
wilful prejudice of a spoiled child.” 

‘*St. Lawrence!” 

‘*Elfrida!” 

I color deeply. In some way I feel 
more wounded than even by the de- 
sertion of my brother. St. Lawrence 
has never before ventured on this 
mentor-like tone. It is a new phase 
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of his character, yet evidently a seri- tion of man. But he suspected and 
ous one. was distressed over my opposition 
‘*But Iam sure you will think bet- doubtless, for we had always hercto- 
ter of it,” he continued, looking at fore been a harmonious family. And 
me steadily, ‘‘and that you will not after the tea things were taken away 
hurt poor Richard by a want of cordi- I walked resolutely over to Richard, 
ality to the lady whom he honors by as he sat in his armchair apparently 
his choice.” unperturbed, but secretly, I know, re- 
‘*T suppose not,” I say, forced into senting myconduct. Papa was buried 
reluctant assent to this plain setting in a newspaper and Harry in a law 
forth of my duty. ‘*But I do not book; that is, he was supposed to be. 
know what right you have to say all I was always a little skeptical about 
this. I had not meant totell youany- him. 
thing. I only wanted to talk to Mi- ‘*Richard,” I whispered softly, 


riam.” ‘*will you take me to see Fanny to- 
‘*Do you want to make me jealous morrow?” 
of my sister?” he asks saucily. In an instant my hand was clasped 


‘*Nonsense!"’ I say shortly. ‘‘As warmly, and a grateful glance repaid 
I do not see any signs of her, it is time my effort. After all, Dick was very 
to go,” and I gathered up my dress to amiable. I swallowed my distaste for 
descend the step. his ‘‘ future,” and listened with toler- 

‘*Not without me. May I not able grace to his whispered eulogies of 
come?” says St. Lawrence following. her, resolved to hope for the best. 

‘*Pray do not,” I return, without Yet I was not cordially reconciled 
considering the bluntness of my words. afterall. Perhaps—in time—I might 
But glancing back to say ‘‘Good even- be. 
ing,” I perceive that they have been It never rains but it pours. This 
taken more seriously than they were old saying was exemplified a fortnight 
meant. He looks thoroughly offended; later. During this time I had been 
the outline of his face, cut with dis- not a little grieved by a marked 
tinctness against a lurid background change in St. Lawrence, who, though 
of sunset sky, is pale and severe. disclaiming offence, and visiting us 

‘*Pray come then. Don’t you be an- with almost the same frequency, was 
gry with me too,” I exclaim with im- far from the same in his manner to 
pulsive regret. ‘‘Of course Idonot me. And yet he had seemed pleased 
care really whether you come or not,” to learn through Richard of my duti- 
blunderingly added. ful cultivation of Miss Alston's socie- 

‘In that case I will stay,” he said ty. But this real or fancied altera- 
courteously, but quite inflexibly as I tion in him made me so shy that I al- 
found, for I had not thought himinear- most avoided him at last from a dis- 
nest at first, until his hat was lifted like to meet his distant look and to 
with stately adieu at the gate, towhich hear the new constraint in his tone to 
point only he had accompanied me. me. 

I do not know when [d ever felt Papa came to me one morning, af- 
meeker or more dispirited than upon ter the boys had gone, and affection- 
that evening. Supper seemed adole- ately asked that I would intercede for 
ful meal. I sat subdued and silent. him with Miriam. He thought that 
Papa talked with Harry, but every she did not dislike him, and he loved 
once in a while cast uncomfortable her. This was so simply and sweetly 
glances from Richard to me and back said, with such an evident trust in my 
to Richard again. Did he like this sympathy, that my heart quite melted, 
contemplated match? I dare say, for and my arms were flung about his neck 
he thought all ladies more or less ami- with the vehement protest that I loved 
able, and marriage the normal condi- no, adored both him and Miriam, 
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and that she must—she should—con- 
sent. If she were hesitating on my 
account, I would go with him to en- 
treat her not todo so. I was taken at 
my word, and so strong was the force 
of our united pleading that Miriam, 
who had really learned, as it seemed, 
to love my father, consented to his suit. 

But, this matter settled, a certain 
sadness on my own account fell upon 
me. Papa would (he could not help 
it) love Miriam now better than me. 
Dick was gone from me, and St. Law- 
rence was hopelessly alienated. All 
my world seemed crumbling away— 
all my occupation gone. I stole away 
to the summer house to have a good 
cry, a selfish one, no doubt, but un- 
avoidable. Does any one like deposi- 
tion after long reigning, even though 
the deposer be one’s dearest friend? 
She would reign better than I, I felt 
humbly, but alas! I would fain have 
held the rod of empire longer if only 
to give myself a raison d’étre. I sat 
with face buried in my hands in the 
rustic flower-scented spot for a long 
while. The evening rays of the June 
sun danced in and out and about the 
flickering leaves that screened its 
windows, and the odor of new-mown 
hay wooed invitingly forth; but every- 
thing seemed to have lest attraction 
for me. My revery was cut short at 
last by Harry, who had, it appeared, 
been looking for me. 

‘*Hello, Elf!” he exclaimed, as I 
raised my tear-stained face. ‘*‘ Any- 
thing the matter?” and as I shook my 
head, a little impatient to have been 
caught in this indulgence of feeling, 
he continued in a gayer tone, relieved 
of immediate fear: 

‘“*What’s the row then—a fit of the 
blues or a brown study? Truly, it 
might be a Brown study,” he added 
with a hearty laugh over his own pun, 
‘*for that family has proved a great 
attraction to ours. But it is about 
something like that I come to talk to 
you.” 

‘*You do not mean to say,” I cry, 
facing him in sudden alarm, *‘ that 
you too are engaged to some one. 1 

53 
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really think papa and Dick are enough 
for one year, and you—you—are but a 
boy.” 

Harry looks at me as if apprehen- 
sive of my reason. ‘‘I do believe you 
have been crying over these engage- 
ments, Elf,” he says, as if disgusted 
with me; ‘‘and I did think you loved 
Miriam! It’s all very jolly, und even 
Fanny Alston is more of a brick than 
you take her to be.” 

‘* Brick! Yes—very common clay,” 
I say, unable to resist this bit of spite- 
fulness in retort, whereat Harry laughs 
again, and puts his arm around me 
with a rough, bearish hug. 

‘**Cheer up, old Elf. Perhaps you'll 
be off the carpet too some day, who 
knows? and seriously, I’d like to put 
in my oar just there. You can’t do 
better than to take St. Lawrence, you 
know. He isa famous fellow. You'll 
not find another like him. Why did 
you vex him, and what was it about?” 

‘*T don’t in the least know what 
you mean, nor do you,” I say, con- 
founded, 

‘*But Ido though. Why else does 
he talk of returning to Cuba, when 
his sister’s marriage shall give his 
mother and herself a protector? He 
expected to settle here when he came, 
I know it. And why should he have 
hooked your photo out of my room? 
And when I taxed him with it i 

**You taxed him with it,” I inter- 
rupt aghast, feeling my head in a diz- 
zy whirl of amazement and conjecture. 

‘*Of course,” returns Harry coolly. 
‘*T wasn’t going to have my things 
carried off without inquiring into it, 
and I thought to spy it out in his room 
one day.” 

‘*And what did he say?” I asked 
with mingled anxiety and shame in 
the question. 

‘*Say? What could he say, but 
come out like a man with the truth?” 
cried Harry indignantly for his friend. 
‘That he loved you, but was unwil- 
ling to distress you with telling it, 
since you did not seem to care for him. 
I declare, you'll be hard-hearted as an 
—ostrich if you don’t.” 
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And with this extraordinary orni- 
thological simile Harry paused for a 
moment out of breath, but looking at 
me persuasively, ‘*Come now,” he 
added as I was silent, ‘‘talk about 
giving you sisters that you can like, 
suppose you give me a brother. I'll 
never care for another fellow half so 
well.” 

A sudden suspicion that this is one 
of Harry’s wicked and unscrupulous 
hoaxes, with which he often seeks to 
play upon my credulity, seizes me at 
this moment. St. Lawrence love me, 
and so dearly that he will go away for 
my sake! Impossible! 

‘* Harry,” I say angrily, and feeling 
humiliated by a hidden conscious- 
ness of joy in his pretended revela- 
tion, ‘‘it is not true. You know it. 
St. Lawrence has never said that he 
loves me.” 

My eyes flash; my voice is raised 
excitedly. A shadow caused by a fig- 
ure just entering the door of the sum- 
mer house falls between us. Another 
voice than Harry’s answers me: 

**It is quite true, Elfrida, and I am 
quite at your mercy. Will you tell 
me what I am to expect? ” 

I look from St. Lawrence, who 
stands pale and collected awaiting his 
sentence, to Harry, and back again, 
in painful uncertainty and bewilder- 
ment. 

** She will, St. Lawrence. I give her 
to you with my blessing,” said Harry, 
impatient of my silence. 
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‘*Let your sister speak for herself,” 
was St. Lawrence’s short reply. ‘‘ Will 
you marry me,” he asked softly, as 
if pitying my confusion, and ap- 
proaching a step nearer, ‘‘or do you 
condemn me to go back to Cuba?” 

‘**Do not go back there,” I cried in 
alarm. 

‘“*That fetched her,” quoth Harry 
in quite an audible sotto voce, as he 
looked about for a way of escape, 
which was not easy, as St. Lawrence 
stood between him and the door. ‘‘I 
say, look here. Isn’t this highly im- 
proper fer me to be listening to this? 
I thought these things were always 
done without an unlucky third pres- 
ent”; and putting his broad hand un- 
ceremoniously upon St. Lawrence’s 
shoulder, he made room for a flying 
leap past us out of the door, causing 
us to laugh, in spite of our agitation, 
like two children. 

‘“‘Do you mean it, Elfrida?” St. 
Lawrence asked a moment after, tak- 
ing both my hands and compelling 
me to look at him. How clear and 
true were the dark eyes, liow noble 
the earnest face bent over mine! 
How good it was to be reconciled 
again to him! 

‘*It was bad enough to have you es- 
tranged,” I murmur brokenly. ‘I 
cannot let you go away.” 

** And you love me then?” 

“Yes.” 

L. W. Backus. 
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THE WAR. 

MuscoviTE bulk is at last telling on 
the Turk, who gives way in Armenia, 
while in Bulgaria he is straining every 
nerve to hold back his burly antagonist. 
The upshot of this struggle cannot—bar- 
ring alliance and intervention—be doubt- 
ful; it is an arithmetical problem. The 
victories of the brave Mussulman do not 
hide the underlying fact that Russia is 
on Turkish ground, and is there to stay. 
She has driven her armies like a wedge 
into Bulgaria, and they stick—a wedge 
whose broad base is on the Danube, 
while its apex pierces the Balkans. 

The coming of winter has seen neither 
pause nor preparation for pause in the 
struggle; for the old traditions of ‘* cam- 
paigning seasons” are nowadays, espe- 
cially in low latitudes, abandoned. An 
army as close to its objective as the Rus- 
sian at Plevna is expected to do its work 
without regard to thealmanac. Russia 
will prolong the campaign for another 
reason; namely, that so far its laurels too 
largely belong to the Turks. End when 
and how it will—short of dismember- 
ment—Turkey will come out of this war 
with great gain of prestige; because she 
will have cast off the hospital badge she 
so long wore in European politics, and 
will rise from the position of a despised, 
decrepit dotard to that of a power 
whose alliance is to be courted and its 
enmity feared. A gain in prestige equal 
to that of Turkey’s defeat can hardly 
crown Russia’s Cadmean victory. Sh 
will no longer be dreaded by Germany or 
England. There is this analogy between 
the campaigns of 1870 and 1877, that 
Turkey at the outset knew she was 
ready, as Germany did; and like Ger- 
many, she shrewdly suspected that her 
enemy had been overrated. The propor- 
tion of cotton stuffing that went to Mus- 
covite military bulk was quickly shown 
up. Russia had been largely travelling 
on a title—the Colossus of the North— 
just as France had been travelling on the 
title of the Leader of Civilization. Rus- 
sia has a kindlier fortune than France, 
for her greater numbers are her safety 


against her enemy; meanwhile, she 
learns much in the schoo! of adversity. 
The chief honors of the month’s oper- 
ations at Plevna were not for Turks cr 
Russians, but for Roumanians. Never 
did a people more nobly wipe out a gra- 
tuitous slur on their prowess. The pub- 
lic is rather given to unfounded general- 
ization upon the military capacity of 
this or the other nation. When an im- 
pression of that sort has been mysteri- 
ously sent out, it sometimes seems to be 
confirmed by the peculiar chances of 
war. Servians, we know, were last year 
set down as cowards by the omniscient 
knights of the quill, although their re- 
peated struggles with the tremendous 
and cruel Ottoman power, in the past 
two centuries, do not show’special timid- 
ity. In the same summary fashion, and 
fortified by the tokens of many genera- 
tions of peace, these gentry were dealing 
with the Roumanians, when lo! the 
splendid valor with which they dash 
against the outworks of Plevna, again, 
again, again, as the sea dashes itself to 
spray on the shore, checks the slander, 
and stirs a general hum of admiration. 
Their first feat was to take a redoubt 
from which a force of Russian veterans 
had been repulsed several weeks before, 
under a terrible fire; having taken, they 
held it fast, day after day, week after 
week, despite a feu d'enfer from the 
Turkish interior forts, built to command 
it, and they repulsed the desperate 
storming parties that repeatedly sought 
to recapture it. We saw, too, their gal- 
lant, bloody, but unsuccessful stormings 
of the second Grivitza redoubt. The ° v- 
my of 60,000 Roumanians is said by fair 
authority to have lost 20,000 in killed 
and wounded before the middle of Octo- 
ber, while the regiments engaged in the 
hottest service have been torn to shreds. 
The untiring energy and marked milita- 
ry skill with which they instantly began 
to sap up to the redoubt whence they 
had been repulsed, are also noteworthy. 
Good judges say that the Roumanians 
are particularly alert in their picket and 
outpost duty. If we dwell a little dis- 
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proportionately on these Roumanians, 
the error is pardonable, for they are 
fighting to-day their war of indepen- 
dence—a sort of war which somewhat 
arouses American sympathy, when it may 
not be stirred by a war of greed or of fa- 
naticism. 

Should Russia make a Sedan of Plev- 
na, perhaps even should Kars or Erze- 
roum surrender, there would be offers of 
mediation by the great powers; but we 
can hardly conceive of a peace honorable 
to Russia which should not establish the 
independence of Roumania, and secure 
protection to the Christians of Bulgaria. 
That Turkey would readily yield home 
rule to the province north of the Bal- 
kans is doubtful, because, having a very 
natural incredulity as to the govern- 
mental capacities of its Christian popu- 
lation, she will suspect that an ungyved 
Bulgaria would instantly be Russia- 
ridden—that the Muscovite would be 
lodged at the base of the Balkans wait- 
ing to do next for Roumelia what he had 
already done for Roumania and Bulgaria; 
so that with Bulgarian independence and 
Roumelian home rule, the Faithful would 
be shoved by easy stages inte the Bos- 
phorus. Should this fear cause Turkey 
to reject the terms of peace imposed by 
the powers, Germany may possibly aid 
Russia to enforce compliance. 

We used to hear much of anti-German 
feeling at St. Petersburg, and of anti- 
Russian feeling at Berlin; as though 
these powers were to be pitted against 
each other in the next European war. 
Their time for antagonism plainly has 
not come, nor perhaps is there much 
need of anticipating it while Russia has 
ample room for stretching herself south- 
ward and eastward, leaving Germany 
free to stretch herself southward and 
westward, Thiers,a student and prophet 
in continental politics, made, nearly ten 
years ago, just aftcr Austria’s downfall 
at Sadowa, some memorable predictions 
of the immediate future of Europe, which 
he regarded as pivoting on a community 
of interest between Russia and Prussia. 
‘* What,” he said, ‘‘has the European 
equilibrium in the future to fear? Not 
the ambition of Austria or England— 
England and Austria are satisfied. What 
are the ambitions we have to dread? 
Those of Russia in the east and Prussia 
in Germany. Ambition for young na- 
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tions is the principle of their vitality—it 
would be puerile to blame them, still 
more so not to be on our guard.’”’ He 
predicted that whenever Prussia marched 
against the French frontier, as one day 
she would, Russia would take the oppor- 
tunity to break the Treaty of Paris and 
increase her power on the Black sea, 
Pointing out the danger of Constantino- 
ple falling into the hands of Russia, he 
held that western Europe should com- 
bine, if needful, to prevent it. He de- 
nounced as chimerical the plan of erect- 
ing a Christian empire at Constantinople. 
**I could wish,”’ he said, ‘‘ there were a 
power there more congenial to our views 
and customs, but common sense enjoins 
us to accommodate ourselves to circum- 
stances. Common sense indicates that 
we should keep the Turks at Constanti- 
nople—not that we like them, but be- 
cause the; are there.” It was the part 
of a wise statesman, said M. Thiers, to 
ask himself whether a secret understand- 
ing did not exist between Berlin and St. 
Petersburg. ‘‘That I do not know,”’ 
he added, ‘‘ but I know that there is 
something more grave than a treaty of 
alliance—a unison of interests, the foun- 
dation of a true alliances.” We have :ince 
repeatedly seen this unison of interests 
at work—we saw it in Russia’s success- 
ful pressure upon England to alter the 
Black sea restrictions during the Franco- 
German war; we see it to-day in the pro- 
Russian tinge of Bismarck’s policy and 
in the care he takes that Austria shall 
give not a jot of aid to the Porte. 

The vaticinations of the French states- 
man were those of a period when France 
stood at the head of European politics; 
pushed from her place, she looks on the 
war to-day with as little personal anx- 
iety as though it were the brawl of two 
African tribes. Held in check by Ger- 
many, any attempt of hers to actively 
take either side would probably result in 
Germany’s taking the other and invading 
her again. Save for that, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, a Crimean soldier, might haply 
have sought to divert domestic discon- 
tent by foreign war—to disarm the pop- 
ular hostility directed against his Gov- 
ernment by aiming to recover, on the 
scenes of old glories, the fallen prestige 
of France. France is less likely to take 
part in the war even than Italy, whose 
military policy so often reveals Berlin 
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influence. And should Turkey one day 
be dismembered, like Poland, even Eng- 
land, able to count little on France, not 
yet ready to fight the battle of Dorking, 
and shy of attacking Russia backed by 
Germany, might console herself for 
Russia’s rapacity by accepting a prof- 
fered share of the spoils. Enough of 
speculation based on the double supposi- 
tion of vast Russian successes and of a 
Turkish fatuity which would reject a 
rational peace in order to fight on to 
ruin. 
THE FOURTH ESTATE AND THE FIRST. 

Tue striking speech of Bishop Dudley 
at the Church Congress recently held in 
New York drew its strength from its 
being so well put and so true. All the 
traditions of journalistic We-dom forbid, 
of course, any public acknowledgment 
of the justice of his criticisms. precisely 
as all clerical traditions compel the pul- 
pit at all times to magnify its office; but 
if the Jupiter who daily shakes the 
world from his awful throne could be 
got at in his private capacity, when he 
talks in the first person singular, under 
the mild influence of the cloud-compel- 
ling pipe and a pot of beer, no doubt he 
would own that the Bishop of Kentucky 
spoke truly and spoke well. 

Bishop Dudley put his argument into 
a nutshell when he simply paraphrased 
the topic of discussion, which was ‘‘ The 
Relation of the Popular Press to Chris- 
tianity "—that is, said the Bishop, “ its 
relation to whatsoever is pure, and true, 
and lovely, and of good report.” The 
very language at once suggested the 
strict impartiality with which a large 
portion of the press also prints what is 
impure, untrue, unlovely, and of ill re- 
port, on the ground that these things 
also are news, and that people want 
them. Such lies, slanders, and impuri- 
ties, said the speaker, come from 10,000 
veiled prophets, hearkened to chiefly 
because they are nameless; the press is 
a knight with visor down, that none 
may know him; its rancorous harangues 
inflamed the hostility of North and 
South; it publishes what is of good re- 
port, but also “‘ brings to the breakfast 
table all the disgusting details of yester- 
day’s adulterous drama, and eCucates 
ether actors for a new repetition of it”’; 
nor does it fail to ‘‘ gloat over the fall of 
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the erring man,” provided only he was 
once conspicuous in the service of the 
Church, 

Insisting on the discrimination which 
the Bishop of Kentucky admits to be 
fair—for his proposed ‘‘remedy”™ is to 
“‘expel from Christian homes journals 
that outrage honesty and decency, and 
pour contempt on the Christian reli- 
gion,” and to take, in their places, jour- 
nals that ‘‘can give the world’s history 
for a day without contaminating the 
purity of your children’’—we may also 
point out that the evils are largely those 
of thoughtlessness. The lawyer has his 
court rules to guide his professional con- 
duct, the minister his synod or associa- 
tion, and even the workman his trade 
union. The journalist, like the physi- 
cian, has only his clientage to consult, 
and can ply his business in his own way, 
with only the statute book to restrain 
him. 

Such shocking ribaldry as Bishop Dud- 
ley cites from a paper of vast circu- 
lation in the Northwest is commonly 
the work of underlings, often of young 
men who mistake profanity for wit, and 
who are carried away by their profes- 
sional opportunities of putting into print 
the irreverent jests or cynical scoffings 
which less favored companions must 
reserve for the limited admiration of the 
club-room. It is commonly the case 
that the most offensive sacrilege and the 
least defensible jeers at what is sacred to 
many come from men of a narrow range 
of experience, who possibly will one day 
disown their thoughtless contributions 
to this sort of literature. Bishop Dud- 
ley, to be sure, is not obliged, in or- 
der to justify his criticism on the ribald 
language that he cites, to show that the 
editor wrote it; enough that it is in the 
paper. Still, it is something to know 
that this sort of work is commonly done 
either by an inveterate railer, cursed 
with a native antipathy to anything of 
good report, or else by some ambitious 
person who has a mistaken idea of what 
the community wants in the way of hu- 
mor. For of course it is a blunder to 
suppose that ‘‘ gloating ” over the news 
that some church-goer has just proved 
a forger is the attitude that the commu- 
nity respect or like. At such a discov- 
ery many people are sad, many others 
angry or disgusted; but very few, besides 
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the newspaper writer, feel gleeful, or 
bask and wallow in the news as some- 
thing mighty regaling to the feelings. It 
is bad judgment to take that tone, no 
doubt; still, if there be commonly too 
little care to keep scurrility, lies, and 
prurient gossip out of the ordinary news- 
paper, it must also be remembered that 
protests like Bishop Dudley’s have hith- 
erto been rare, and that editors are apt 
to judge from their circulation whether 
their readers are delighted or dissatisfied 
with the style of the paper. 

Newspapers, as everybody knows, have 
to be got together daily with a great del- 
egation of authority, not always well 
used. The subordinate feels that the 
final responsibility for correctness of 
view and fairness of statement is on the 
editor; while the editor, knowing that he 
cannot write the whole paper, leaves 
much to the judgment and good faith of 
subordinates. Work which gets itself 
done in this way is naturally open to 
criticism. Even the simplest item of 
news may be distorted by the person who 
prepares it for publication, and the most 
serious sermon can be turned into ridi- 
cule by the sheer method of printing. 
Jenkins, who has a genius for sensation- 
al sub-heads, and breaks up the news 
columns with them at two-inch intervals 
—that being, it is supposed, as much 
continuity of type as the intelligent pa- 
trons of the “ Daily Thunderbolt ” will 
stand—when he sees the cable news that 
‘‘The health of Consul John Smith was 
drunk yesterday at the mayoralty ban- 
quet in,” etc., immediately disjoints the 
despatch by marking Joun SMITH was 
DRUNK, for a sub-head, and gives these 
four words the honors of capitals and a 
line all alone. 

By the way, as to the criticisms upon 
head lines in American papers, which the 
English journalists have just been mak- 
ing, we surely must confess that these 
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staring prefaces are rather overdone. It 
is a poor compliment to the reader's in- 
telligence to have some unknown person 
forestall bis comment on a plain bit of 
news by some prejudiced head-line criti- 
cism. For one, I confess that I should 
like my ‘‘ Morning’s Mare’s Nest,’’ now 
the delight of the breakfast table, even 
better would it allow me to do my own 
commenting on the current news, with- 
out the aid of terse prefatory distor- 
tions and misrepresentations, which 
ought to be saved for elaboration ia the 
editorial columns, where we could more 
easily avoid them. Let the news col- 
umns at least be free from tampering. 
To return to our theme—the pulpit 
would do well to limit its criticisms on 
the press to the points which Bishop 
Dudley took up. There are many topics 
of public morals, and even of ecclesiasti- 
cal observance, which the fourth estate 
is quite as competent to discuss as the 
first, and for which the former neverthe- 
less is absurdly taken to task. For ex- 
ample, the pulpit cannot possibly expect 
a monopoly of debating what the Sunday 
laws should be, and how they should be 
enforced—whether parks, and libraries, 
and museums should be open or closed 
that day, whether cars should run and 
newspapers be printed. This is a matter 
of public importance, on which the hon- 
est opinion of the press must be heard. 
So it is with such topics as the reading 
of the Bible in the schools, the amend- 
ment of the Constitution so as to intro- 
duce into it an acknowledgment of God, 
and many others. Yet we often hear 
the press complained of as irreverent, 
sacrilegious, and infidel because some 
particular journal does uot chance to 
take on these topics the view of some 
particular pulpit—very likely, too, a pul- 
pit not competent to judge. This arro- 
gance tends to provoke the retaliation of 
which the pulpit complains. 
PuHILip QUILIBET. 
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THE ARTISTIC HAND. 

Some months since we referred to a 
discussion of the proportions in the hu- 
man hand, which had been made by 
Prof. Ecker of Freiburg university. It 
will be remembered that he found the 
ideal hand, as represented by the great- 
est artists, ancient and modern, differed 
from the majority of living hands in one 
respect. The artists’ ideal has the in- 
dex, or forefinger, longer than the ring 
finger. Nature often reverses this pro- 
portion, and makes the index finger the 
shorter of the two, and this not in com- 
mon, but in hands of the most beautiful 
shape. New interest attaches to this 
subject from the fact that an Italian, 
Prof. Mantegazza of Florence has pur- 
sued the inquiry, and made several hun- 
dred observations on the hands of his 
countrymen and women. The total re- 
sults must be expressed in tabular form, 
for he found that a difference exists be- 
tween the sexes, men being more inclined 
to short forefingers than women, and 
also that they are somewhat more in- 
clined to variability in the two hands 
than women. His results were: 


Index finger longer— 
Men.... 270r 6.7 per cent. 
Women, 64 or 20.71 sed 
Ring finger longer— 
Men....309 or 76 67 ad 
Women. 194 or 62.78 sa 
The two hands dis- 
similar— 
Men.... 57 or 14.14 ed 
Women. 450rl4.56 “ 
Index and ring 
fingers equal in 
length— 
Men.... l0or 2.48 “ 
Women, Gor 1.94 S 


712 
The percentages as given above are 
calculated on men and women separate- 
ly. The proportions of the two together 
are as follows: 


Index finger longer..... ... 91 or 12.77 per cent. 
Ring finger longer ........ 503 or 70.65 it 
The two hands dissimilar...102 or 14.32 » 
Index and ring fingers equal 
| een or 25 
The character is therefore a fluctuat- 


ing one, and examination proves that all 





forms of it are found in hands of the 
most striking beauty. To prove this we 
will quote from an article in ‘‘ Nature,” 
by Dr. J. C. Galton, who is bringing this 
subject to the attention of the English 
people, the following examples: 

‘1, A pretty Piedmontese girl with 
the most lovely hands, In both the in- 
dex longest. 

“2. A Jewess of Modena, very lovely, 
and with beautiful hands. Ring finger 
much the longest. 

**3. A Tuscan lady with a most lovely 
hand. Index the longest. 

**4, A lady of Ferrara, pretty, and 
with a hand of rare beauty. Ring finger 
the longest.”’ 

And so the list might be extended, 
and a long row of shapely hands arrang- 
ed that would exhibit the ring and in- 
dex fingers alternately longer and short- 
er. In nature the type is not positive, 
but in art it seems to be so. The hands 
designed by Canova, Titian, and Ary 
Scheffer have been entirely or partially 
examined to test this question, and they 
uniformly make a long forefinger in a 
beautiful hand. Prof. Mantegazza sus- 
tains them in this decision. He recog- 
nizes the danger of elevating one’s own 
personal peculiarities, or those of per- 
sons we esteem, to the position of a 
standard in taste, and therefore says that 
the two critical fingers are of equal 
length in one of his own hands, and the 
ring finger is slightly the longer in the 
other hand. After thus premising, he 
says: ‘‘ But if artists wish to deduce a 
practical lesson from this very brief dis- 
sertation, I would advise them to give to 
the more perfect creations of their tool 
or pencil an index somewhat longer than 
the ring finger, without, however, wish- 
ing to deny to human nature the liberty 
of making very beautiful hands with a 
‘ring’ longer than the index.” He has 
been able to settle the question of hered- 
ity in this characteristic by examining a 
number of families in which the parents 
differed in the proportions of the two 
fingers. He found that the children 
also varied, taking the characteristic of 
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that parent they most resembled in other 
respects. 





VERTICAL JETS AT NIAGARA, 

White Mr. W. H. Barlow, F. R. S., 
was in this country as one of the English 
judges at the Centennial Exhibition, he 
visited Niagara and noticed the vertical 
jets or puffs of water and mist which rise 
from the base of the fall at Niagara, and 
sometimes lift themselves as high as the 
edge of the fall itself. He noticed also 
that the windows of his hotel (the Clifton 
House) shook, and not with a steady tre- 
mor, but with impulses that varied in 
time and degree. These impulses were 
evidently atmospheric, for they were not 
perceptible in the ground, He refers all 
these phenomena to one cause, As the 
water passes the crest of the fall it car- 
ries down large quantities of air, and it 
is inevitable that masses of air should 
sometimes be so enclosed by heavy sheets 
of water that upon reaching the bottom 
the air would act like a stationary piston 
with a movable cylinder pressing down 
upon it. It would be strongly compress- 
ed, until finally, by the work stored up 
in it, the steadily weakening sheet of wa- 
ter would be broken through. An ex- 
plosion would occur which would in all 
respects resemble the explosion of any 
fulminate under water. Water itself 
would be carried up, a jet being formed 
that would rise to a height proportioned 
to the force used. Mr. Barlow observed 
them to be of a ‘ pine-tree” shape—that 
is, pointed at the top and widening down- 
ward—and says they ‘‘ were not formed 
of a compact mass of water, but had that 
appearance which is seen in large foun- 
tains, of being composed of lumps of 
water of various sizes, decreasing in the 
lower part, until they were lost in the 
general mist which surrounded the lower 
part of the falls.’’ These observations 
are no doubt applicable to all volumi- 
nous waterfalls, 


FTILD 

Lovers of puzzles may derive some 
pleasure from guessing at the meaning 
and origin of these letters, which are said 
to be cut into the rocky face of Clarke 
mountain, in the basin of the Colorado, 
The characters are of the ordinary Ro- 
man type, and the presence of the cross 
would readily account for the occurrence, 
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but for one circumstance—the size of 
the letters. The rocky cliff is two hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, and the letters 
are sixty feet long and no less than two 
and a half feet deep if the reports can be 
trusted. In the year 1631 a Jesuit mis- 
sion was established on the Gila river, 
and there were others in New Mexico, 
but it is almost incredible that men la- 
boring for the cure of souls should think 
it wise to stop long enough to carve out 
this Herculean work. Still the work is 
as undoubtedly Christian as it is foolish. 





A REPORTED ABORIGINAL IMAGE. 

Tue Colorado papers report the discov- 
ery by Mr. W. A. Conant of a remarkable 
stone image which was found near Pue- 
blo, Colorado. That region is always an 
interesting field to the archeologist, from 
the existence of extensive ruins whick 
prove the former occupation of the coun- 
try by a considerable people. The spec- 
ulations as to their age, the date of their 
departure or decay, and the means by 
which they maintained themselves, in a 
now rainless and arid country, have giver 
rise to many interesting questions and 
suggestions, some of which have been ex- 
plained in this Miscellany. The genu- 
ineness of the figure which is now report- 
ed to have been dug up is very doubiful, 
and the papers published in that neigh- 
borhood do not seem to be capable of 
dealing with such a problem. The story 
is that as Mr. Conant was eating his 
lunch he noticed an odd-looking stone 
projecting from the ground. Knocking 
the earth from it, he found that it re- 
sembled a human foot, and digging with 
a shovel, quickly uncovered the whole 
figure, which, like the Cardiff giant, ap- 
pears to have been very superficially cov- 
ered. The image is evidently a work 
of art, and is said to be cut from ‘‘a 
sort of slate rock colored a dirty yellow 
on the outside.” It represents a man 
reclining, one arm being crossed over his 
breast, and the other lying along his side, 
with the hand resting on his leg. The 
height is seven feet six inches, and great 
doubt is thrown upon the whole affair by 
the efforts to throw a prehistoric air over 
the statue, if a statue has been found. 
The arms are said to be remarkably long, 
the hands and feet ape like, and the back 
bone is continued in a ¢ail two or three 
inches long. The secular papers appear 
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to consider this “‘ suggestive of the truth 
of the Darwinian theory,” but if any 
such image has been found,and with such 
a tail, it is more suggestive of fraud than 
of any theory whatever. 


PROF. DRAPER’S DISCOVERY OF OXYGEN 
IN THE SUN. 

Tue force of our remarks concerning 
the remarkable successes which Ameri- 
can scientific men have had in astronom- 
ical work is strengthened by Prof. Henry 
Draper’s discovery of oxygen in the sun. 
The announcement of this important 
work was made in August in the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Journal of Science and Art,” which 
publishes a photographic print of the 
spectra of the sun and air, so applied to 
each other as to establish the certainty 
of Prof. Draper’s discovery. It is ob- 
servable that the oxygen lines are bright 
and not dark absorption lines like those 
of the metals. Referring to this, Prof. 
Draper says: ‘‘ We must therefore change 
our theory of the solar spectrum, and no 
longer regard it merely as a continuous 
spectrum with certain rays absorbed by 
a layer of ignited metallic vapors, but as 
having also bright lines and bands su- 


perposed on the background of continu- 


ous spectrum. Such a conception not 
only opens the way to the discovery of 
others of the non-metals, sulphur, phos- 
phorous, selenium, chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, fluorine, carbon, etc., but also 
may account for some of the so-called 
dark lines by regarding them as intervals 
between bright lines.” He thinks that 
his photographs of the solar spectra al- 
ready prove the existence of nitrogen in 
the sun, but does not publish the spectra 
taken especially for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating the fact, and indeed he does 
not consider it fully established. He ex- 
plains the previous failure of observers 
to note these lines on the ground ‘* that 
in eye observations bright lines on a less 
bright background do not make the im- 
pression on the mind that dark lines do. 
When attention is called to their pres- 
ence they are readily enough seen even 
without the aid of a reference spectrum.” 
The fact that an ignited gas gives bright 
lines instead of obeying the well known 
law that “‘a gas when ignited absorbs 
rays of the same refrangibility as those 
it emits,” he explains by supposing that 
the non-metals may behave differently 
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from the metals. He compares the ex- 
isting state of things to a candle flame 
shining through a yard thickness of ig- 
nited sodium vapor. In that case the 
observer would see bright, and not dark 
sodium lines, and just so he thinks we 
may look upon the sun as containing a 
great mass of intensely ignited oxygen 
the light of which shines through the 
surrounding photosphere. This expla- 
nation requires that a large part of the 
sun’s light should come from ignited 
gases. Prof. Draper describes the con- 
ditions of research in this field as very 
troublesome and difficult. He uses a 
Gramme electrical machine driven by 
Brayton’s petroleum motor, which he 
says is admirable for laboratory work. 


A NEW SOURCE OF ROCKS. 

Pror. NorDENKSJOLD carries his de- 
ductions from the discovery that the 
earth is constantly receiving a rain of 
meteoric dust so far as to suggest that 
some rocks now considered as eruptive 
may really owe their origin to the accu- 
mulation of this dust. Many circum- 
stances, he says, indicate that these 
rocks, which in remarkably regular lay- 
ers cover extensive regions of the earth’s 
surface, often, but not always, consist of 
stratified tuff-like formations, which dur- 
ing the enormous duration of geolo- 
gical periods have assumed a crystalline 
structure. The resemblance between 
them and various constituent parts of 
meteorites is so striking that the ques- 
tion must be seriously and impartially 
discussed whether a part of the pluton- 
ic rocks are not of cosmic origin. By 
this is meant that the material of these 
rocks gradually fell to the earth even 
after its surface formed an abode for 
animals and plants. To the accumula- 
tion of this material in quantity and the 
pressure and consequent heat produced 
by it may be attributed the formation of 
centres of eruptive action. The Profes- 
sor, whose views were explained in an ad- 
dress before the Royal Swedish Acade- 
my of Sciences, says that many observed 
facts may be quoted in support of this 
view. It affords perhaps the true solu- 
tion of the questions raised by the dis- 
covery of meteoric iron at Ovifak, in 
Greenland, a simple explanation of the 
occurrence of magnesia in some forma- 
tions, and of other disputed problems, 











The strangeness of the suggestion will 
not repel scientific men in this age of the 
world, but there are real difficulties in 
accepting it. The fall of cosmic dust 
is so extremely small, and probably so 
uniform in quantity over the various 
quarters of the globe, that it is hard to 
understand how enough could collect to 
form rocks of recognizable thickness, or 
how it could be concentrated on chosen 
areas. So far as we now know, the dust 
that falls is completely masked by the 
accumulation of local material. 
MICHIGAN LAKE WATER. 

THE novel conditions under which 
Chicago obtains its supply of potable 
water give its board of health an oppor- 
tunity to study the subject of sewage 
pollution from a point of view never ob- 
tainable before the lake tunnel was cut 
in the clay bottom of Lake Michigan. 
The end of the tunnel is three miles from 
the shore and the city, and whatever im- 
purities the great city pours into its lake 
have a considerable time to settle, and 
also a very large body of water for their 
dilution. Theslaughter-houses send five 
hundred tons of animal matter every 
week into the lake, but this is so diluted 
by the fifteen square miles of water over 
and through which it would naturally 
spread as to become in the end innocu- 
ous. The report of Dr. J. Suydam 
Knox, who has examined this subject, 
says that if this slaughter-house refuse 
should reach the crib where the water 
enters the tunnel, it would be so diluted 
that the water would show only 0.45 
grain to the gallon. But he also gives 
the still more cheering information that 
the water at the crib shows hardly a 
trace of it. There is some slight fouling 
of the water, for analyses of samples 
taken at various points from two miles 
beyond the crib to close in shore show 
that the impurity decreases as the dis- 
tance from the shore grows greater. At 
five miles from the city the amount of 
organic matter was 0.0688 grain per 
gallon; at the crib it was 0.108 grain, 
and 300 feet from the pier it was 1.6728 
grain. Chicago, therefore, has a water 
supply of the best kind, and likely to re- 
main so for a long time in spite of the 
city’s rapid growth. The flatness of the 
land about it makes sewering a very dif- 
ficult task. The canal, which was cut to 
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change the current of the river, has so 
little fall that the river flows alternately 
toward its source and toward its mouth. 





FRENCH HYDRAULIC WORKS. 

A Frencu engineer has suggested a 
plan for irrigating the valley of the 
Rhone, which in its scope and cost sur- 
passes any of the startling undertakings 
to which hydraulic engineers in our 
Sierra Nevada mountains are accus- 
tomed. He proposes to tap the Rhone 
near Vienna, and lead the water through 
a canal 310 miles long. The Rhone will 
furnish 6,600 gallons per second, and 
the same quantity can be obtained from 
other rivers in the course of the canal; 
and the latter will reach a territory of 
about 544,000 acres, and containing half 
a million people. The water would be 
used in winter for irrigating the vine- 
yards, and in summer the meadows. It 
is thought that at least 560,000 gallons 
of water yearly will be required for each 
acre of ground, the charge for which is 
fixed at about twenty-five francs. The 
cost of the work will be twenty-four 
million dollars, 

This is by no means the only project 
of the kind under consideration in 
France. Five great schemes are broach- 
ed for collecting the waters of all the 
rivers and spreading them over the land. 
We are accustomed to look on France as@ 
a remarkably fertile and productive 
country. So it is, but there are also ex- 
tensive regions within it which are sterile 
in the last degree. In its much less 
extended area, it seems to embody a 
region which resembles in dryness and 
aridity the great interior districts of the 
West. The fact that these have not 
been brought under cultivation, in spite 
of the great advance in farming during 
the last century, is good proof that 
strong reasons exist for their present 
barrenness. If France were a country 
that increased in population, this ques- 
tion of extending the arable lands would 
long ago have pressed upon the Govern- 
ment. As it is it has only now become 
urgent, but it is highly probable that 
the next dynasty which establishes sway 
over the French, be it republic or mon- 
archy, will find its greatest glory in ex- 
tending the area of arable lands. This 
will require a series of great works, and 
demand large outlays in the beginning, 
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but it will be one of the greatest bless- 
ings that can be extended to the coun- 
try. Europe has on its northern border 
one country that keeps the sea out of 
one-third its area by incessant pumping, 
and on its southern border another coun- 
try that needs to save every drop of 
water in its river beds to moisten its 
rainless hills. 





STANLEY'S LATEST DISCOVERY. 

Mr. Srayey has increased the list of 
his important additions to geographical 
knowledge by solving, in the most con- 
clusive manner, the most important 
question left in general African topog- 
raphy. By actually navigating the 
stream, he has proved that Livingstone’s 
Lualaba is in reality the river Congo, as 
Cameron conjectured. Stanley's second 
journey to Africa is now completed. He 
entered upon it in 1874, starting from 
Bagamoyo, on the east coast. He spent 
a year and a half in reaching and explor- 
ing the lake region, and the account of 
his meeting with the chief M’Tese, of 
his numerous fights with the natives, 
and of some minor discoveries on the 
lakes formed the burden of his first re- 
port, received about a year ago. He 
went from the lakes westward to Nyang- 
we on the Lualaba, the course of which 
he followed, through almost impenetra- 
ble jungles and tribes always hostile, 
until the desertion of a large part of his 
force compelled him to take to the river. 
The journey was pursued in canoes and 
in a boat, the Lady Alice. Just at the 
equator a series of cataracts was encoun- 
tered, and a portage had to be estab- 
lished through the jungle for thirteen 
miles. The natives were hostile as usual. 
Two degrees north of the equator he 
found the river already called the Congo 
by the natives. Soon after, in a fight 
with one of the river tribes, he found 
they were firing muskets, and knew that 
he was within the circle of coast trade. 
Stanley left Nyangwe on the Lualaba in 
November, 1876, and reached Cabinda 
on the coast August 14, 1877. Stanley’s 
propensity to fight with the natives he 
encounters is universally regretted. His 
method of forcing his way wherever he 
wants to go has no doubt resulted in 
giving to him the credit of geographical 
discoveries that would certainly be made 
at some time by some explorer. But it 
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entirely shuts him out from the confi- 
dence of the people he travels among, 
and his journeys are remarkably barren 
in ethnological and similar studies. 





A CHOICE IN COWS, 

A Frencia chemist thinks he has found 
some very remarkable differences in the 
effect of climate upon cows, the differ- 
ences being between the various breeds. 
The Salers breed gives milk that has less 
butter and more casein in summer than 
in winter. The Ferrand breed, on the 
contrary, produces a milk that contains 
more butter in summer than in winter. 
The milk of the Charollais breed differs 
but little. These breeds are all from 
Auvergne. Normandy cows, according 
to this authority, give a milk that con- 
tains much butter and little casein, If 
such differences could be fully estab- 
lished, a selection would have to be 
made for localities that depend upon 
cheese-making or butter-making, for in 
the modern way of producing these arti- 
cles in large factories it will evidently 
make a considerable difference whether 
the milk for a cheese factory is drawn 
from butter-making or from cheese-mak- 
ing cows. Some doubt has been thrown 
upon this chemist’s methods of study, 
but the subject certainly deserves atten- 
tion, and nowhere more than in America, 





THE PERMEABILITY OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

EXPERIMENTS have been made by Prof. 
Mircker and Dr. Berthold to determine 
the penetrability of building materials 
by gases. Brick, sandstone, and Shelby 
tufa—the latter being an especially po- 
rous substance—mortar and cement not 
kept under water, allow the passage of 
gases very freely, while granite, porphy- 
ry, slate, limestone, marble, and alabas- 
ter are impermeable. As houses are 
usually built of brick or sandstone, and 
cellar floors are almost invariably laid 
with brick or cement, it is quite plain 
that we live between walls that are no 
protection against noxious gases. But 
protection can easily be had, even with 
these porous walls, Thin paper hang- 
ings reduce the penetrability of mortar 
seventeen per cent., and thick glazed 
hangings lessen it forty per cent. A 
double coat of oil paint makes all kinds 
of building material impermeable. The 
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application of water also serves as a tem- 
porary check to the passage of gas, and 
ground that is wet is comparatively free 
from this action. These studies are val- 
uable, for it has been proved that the 
gases of a sewer can find their way 
through a considerable thickness of earth 
inte dwellings. 


PHOTOGRAPHING METALLIC SPECTRA. 

Mr. J. Parry of the Ebbro Vale iron 
works, whose researches into the consti- 
tution and analysis of iron and steel and 
their ores have been unremitting, in- 
forms the ‘‘Chemical News” that he has 
the best success in photographing spark 
spectra. He says: ‘*The spark spec- 
trum from a six-inch spark induction 
coil may be very easily photographed, 
and by moistening platinum points with 
HCl solutions of the metals very beauti- 
ful spectra may be obtained. I have the 
whole apparatus so arranged as to render 
it easy to photograph the spectra of HCl 
solutions of steel, pig iron, and iron ore 
very quickly, the whole process first to 
last not exceeding thirty minutes, In 
this way I have obtained spectrum pho- 


tographs of Bessemer steel and iron.” 
His battery consists of fifty Bunsen cells, 
using a mixture of two-thirds undiluted 
sulphuric and one-third nitric acid for 
the inner porous cell, and water only for 


the outer. This battery lasts six days, 
at the end of which time it is only neces- 
sary to renew the acid in one-third of 
the inner cells. He uses a single prism 
spectroscope, and by the usual combina- 
tion of lenses photographs an enlarged 
image of the spectrum. The light from 
the spark alone being very feeble, it re- 
quired prolonged exposure to obtain a 
clear image, and he now burns small 
lengths of magnesium wire just behind 
the spark. This reduces the time of ex- 
posure to fifteen minutes, Uranium dry 
plates are used, wet ones having been 
discarded. The former have the advan- 
tage that they can be left in the camera 
for hours, and several spectra taken on 
one plate. 


THE TELEPHONE. 

Tne telephone has been steadily and 
rapidly improved since it was first 
brought prominently to notice in France 
about a year ago. Instead of a large 
box with a wide mouthpiece for receiv- 
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ing the vocal sounds, Mr. Bell has now 
condensed it into a small hand instru- 
ment, which can readily be applied to 
the ear. Instead of a resonator differ- 
ent in construction and principle from 
the enunciator, the two parts of the in- 
strument are now identical, and both are 
in effect a modification of the old enun- 
ciator. The electric magnet with its 
coil of insulated wire is retained, and 
also the thin metallic diaphragm. But 
these are both made much smaller, and 
a very simple arrangement makes the 
magnet adjustable to the diaphragm. 
When the distance between these two 
parts is correctly adjusted, the vibra- 
tions in the metallic diaphragm pro- 
duced by the voice are sufficient to close 
the circuit of the magnet and induce 
electric currents in it. The whole action 
is dependent upon the law discovered by 
Faraday, that any disturbance of the 
magnetic condition of the core of an 
electro-magnet induces a current of elec- 
tricity in the coil. The vibrations pro- 
duced by speech, acting on the dia- 
phragm, which stands like en armature 
in front of the magnet, produce these 
disturbances, and in exact proportion to 
the number and force of the vocal vibra- 
tions. The last of Prof. Bell’s improve- 
ments has no doubt greatly increased 
the “ definition’’ of the telephone, for 
the close application of the instrument 
to the mouth of the speaker and ear of 
the hearer necessarily excludes disturb- 
ing sounds. It has been proposed to 
introduce them into mines, which, sin- 
gularly enough, considering the great 
age of mining as an industry, remain to 
this day without the means of direct 
communication with the surface. All 
demands of the men below are commu- 
nicated to the top by means of bells, of 
which a very limited series of signals are 
in use. But the projected introduction 
of the telephone is not very promising. 
Electrical signals have never been found 
safe, and only two or three months ago 
a man was killed because an electrical 
bell sounded of its own accord the sig- 
nal to hoist. The engineer obeyed, and 
a man who stood in the way of the car 
was crushed to death. Electrical sig- 
nals are not in favor with mining men, 
and they have constantly proved them- 
selves untrustworthy. The telephone 
may be a convenient adjunct to ordinary 
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mining signals, but it should not be al- 
lowed a post of confidence. 


THE BLUE GUM TREE. 

Tue wide extension of malarial dis- 
eases in this and other countries is con- 
tinually calling attention to the cause of 
these diseases, but with little result. In 
fact the knowledge on the subject is so 
indefinite that it would be hard to get a 
good definition of what is ordinarily 
meant by the word “ malaria.’’ Never- 
theless remedies for its removal are ur- 
gently recommended, and at present the 
planting of the Hucalyptus globulus, or 
blue gum tree, is in high favor, and ap- 
parently with good grounds in a favor- 
able experience. It is now suggested 
that the function of trees is to maintain 
a healthy circulation of the moisture, 
which, if allowed to lie dormant, will 
encourage decomposition and the pro- 
duction of gases that may be unhealthy. 
The tree absorbs an enormous quantity 
of water from the soil, assimilates 
the organic substances it may contain, 
and distils the pure water in the form 
of vapor from its leaves, It may be 
that this moisture is quickly redepos- 
ited, so that the ground is kept wet, 
and the region is no drier for the tree 
than it would be without it. But 
the circulation established, prevents a 
stagnant fermentation, and the products 
of the slight decay that is continually 
going on are at once removed and reso- 
lidified in healthy form by the assimilat- 
ing powers of the tree. The accumula- 
tion of water in the soil and the conse- 
quent noxious emanation of gases from 
it is prevented. The trees really drain 
the ground, and it is from this action 
that good results are looked for in the 
tree-planting operations on the Roman 
campagna. Of the blue gum trees which 
are being introduced there such wonder- 
ful stories are told that it fairly rivals in 
value some of those tropical plants 
which are ingeniously made to furnish 
food, drink, shelter, medicine, twine, 
and tools to the natives. The wood is 
free from parasites, its ashes contain an 
extraordinary amount of potash (as much 
as 21 per cent. in some cases), its leaves 
have value as a febrifuge and may serve 
as an antiseptic dressing for wounds. 
These virtues are in addition to the tree’s 
special power of draining the ground 
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and its remarkably rapid growth. One 
drawback will prove a serious stumbling 
block in the way of its introduction in 
this country. It cannot bear frost. 


INVENTIONS AT AUCTION. 

An auction sale of inventions was late- 
ly held in New York, and the fact was 
then made apparent that invention is 
most profitable when it aids manufac- 
tures. Inventions for the farm, the 
house, the garden, and the individual 
were mostly slow of sale, but anything 
that promised to add to the efficiency of 
a machine, or that afforded a manufac- 
turer a new way of making anything in 
the market, readily brought a respeciablo 
price. A dish washer brought $35, a 
combined filter and refrigerator $200, an 
adjuster for closing blinds without open- 
ing the window, $90; so much for the 
house. The only article in this category 
that did well was a bolt for fastening 
both blinds at once—price $425. As to 
the farm,a potato harvester sold for $200, 
a cotton and corn planter, warranted to 
plant eight or ten acres a day, $50. A 
self-locking and extension ladder may 
perhaps be put down as the high-priced 
article of this class of inventions. It 
brought $1,000 for the right of New York 
alone. When we turn from these to 
articles useful to manufacturers quite a 
change comes over the list of prices. An 
improvement in balancing piano keys 
sold for $700; a device in lard presses, to 
permit the ready removal of the pressed 
cake, $700; a machine to sharpen slate 
pencils, $1,000; a combination lock, 
$659: a machine for boring fence posts, 
$1,425; and the prize of the sale was an 
improvement in tanning which hastens 
the process, and increases the weight of 
the leather. For the right to New Eng- 
land $6,000 was bid, and $3,000 each for 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
These facts are of real importance to 
inventors. There is always a field for 
their labors, and probably always a fair 
return for the labor if not for the genius 
they have spent. But that reward is not 
often obtained by sending the peddler 
round to kitchen doors, It is to be had 
of manufacturers in the ordinary routine 
of business. The sale of course present- 
ed some curiosities, but we will only 
mention an overcoat pocket for a lady’s 
hand when walking with a gentleman, 
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which brought $350, with the State of 
Pennsylvania reserved, a double pocket 
to cheat pickpockets, and a machine to 
‘lick ” postage stamps. 








Tue expenditure by the English Gov- 
ernment for education, science, and art 
has increased from £26,750 in 1835 to 
£3,972,008 in 1875. 


A German chemist has extracted aco- 
nitic acid from sugar-cane juice, the pro- 
portion being 0.149 per cent. Formerly 
only malic and oxalic acids were known 
to occur in this product. 


Tue Agricultural Society of the Lower 
Seine (France) has offered a prize of 700 
francs ($140) for the invention of an in- 
strument that will indicate positively 
whether water has been added to milk. 


Amonea fiffy-seven candidates for ad- 
mission to the London Royal Society are 
two clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, one Wesleyan minister, one peer, 
one foreign baron, one baronet, eleven 
M. D.s, ete. 


Tue conditions under which diamonds 
are found in Australia and Africa have 
led to the conclusion that they have 
been formed in volcanic vents opened in 
sandstones and shales in which thin coal 
seams are intercalated. 


A very useful alioy, that is said to re- 
sist sulphuretted hydrogen and the vege- 
table acids, is Sideraphthite, composed 
of 66 iron, 23 nickel, 4 tungsten, 5 
aluminium, and 5 copper. It is pro- 
nounced to be cheaper than German sil- 
ver and more useful than the metal 


silver. 


Tue Paris geographers do not seem 
to be as sanguine about cutting a canal 
through the Isthmus of Darien by the 
methods which French genius knows so 
well as they were a few months ago. 
The expedition organized to investigate 
the possibility of doing so is announced 
to be a failure. 


Tne extreme accuracy which is reach- 
ed in modern surveying is illustrated by 
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the close correspondence of the difference 
in longitude between Paris and Algiers. 
By telegraphic comparisons it was deter- 
mined at 2 m. 50.211 s. Loewy and 
Perrier had made it 2 m. 50.217 s. by di- 
rect measurement. 


TuE following curious note appears in 
“Nature”: ‘We are informed that H. 
M. Government has just been pleased to 
sanction the necessary expenditure to re- 
place the important deep-soil thermome- 
ters of the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, 
which were so crue!ly broken by a 
madman last September.” 


Buryp fish are found in some Swiss 
lakes, but they are not as large as similar 
animals obtained from subterranean wa- 
ters. This fact is explained by the fact 
that in the illumination of the open lakes 
they encounter a rivalry from their bet- 
ter furnished brethren that prevents 
them from obtaining a full supply of 
food. 


OrricraL reports state that there are 
84,200 buildings in New York city. 
There are 198 houses arranged as ‘‘F'rench 
flats,” 172 hotels, 66 hospitals and asy- 
lums, 28 theatres, and 11 markets, The 
number of dwelling-houses is 67,156. 
The annual average number of new 
buildings for the last twelve years is 
1,585. 


Dr. ScoomBurRGK, who was naturalist 
to the Boundary expedition to British 
Guiana, says that at one settlement he 
saw a young woman nursing at one and 
the same time her baby and a young 
monkey! He also says that ‘‘ with the 
exception of the carnivorous, all kinds 
of animals are suckled and reared by In- 
dian women.” 


Tue wonderful magnitude of the least 
operations in nature is illustrated by 
the quantity of honey that can be gath- 
ered from flowers. Two hundred thou- 
sand pounds have been taken from bees 
kept within an area of ten miles, and on 
this basis it is plain that our continent 
might be made to produce thousands of 
tons yearly, and the honey crop outdo 
the sugar crop, 
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In the course of some of our former re- 
views of a class of books which is now 
assuming a very important position in 
the literature of science, we have used 
the phrase physiological psychology, in- 
venting it to express a department of 
scientific investigation for which we 
know no name. As physiology refers to 
man’s body and psychology to his soul, 
our phrase may have seemed to some of 
our readers a contradiction in terms, 
But we find support for it in a book be- 
fore us, which is of the highest authority 
upon the subject to which it refers.* 
Henry Maudsley, in the preface to his 
‘Physiology of Mind,” says that ‘‘the 
current of psychological thought having 
set so strongly in physiological channels, 
it is pretty certain that the reflections 
which one person has had, however ori- 
ginal they may seem to him, some other 
person has had, has now, or very soon 
will have.” Psychological thought in 
physiological channels is more briefly 
physiological psychology. And, by the 
way, we cannot see how the fact that one 
person has had, or even more, has now 
or even most, will soon have certain 
thoughts upon this or any other subject, 
can in any way affect their originality in 
the mind of another person, who derived 
them from no foreign source, particular- 
ly if that person was the first to give 
them expression. 

The philosophic study of man, of 
which Maudsley’s book is so important 
and interesting an exponent, is the result 
of the application to man of the induc- 
tive method of investigation. It rejects 
as folly all intuitive consciousness of 
the absolute, the unconditioned, the un- 
knowable, and applies itself to the ob- 
servation and study of what is known in 
regard to the human organization. It 
confines itself to facts; and these it com- 
pares and classifies, and from these and 
these only it makes deductions. As to 

*“* The Physiology of Mind”; Being the First 
Part of a Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and 
in Great Part Rewritten, of “ The Physiology and 
Pathology of Mind.” By Henry Mavpstey, 


M.D. 12mo, pp. 547, New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


the unconditioned and the absolute, in 
the words of our author, ‘‘such exis- 
tence has no more relation to us as con- 
scious beings than the moral feelings of 
mankind have to the sensibility of an 
oyster or of an infusory animalcule; it 
could be known only by a consciousness 
which had the power of transcending 
consciousness; and to affirm anything of 
it, either positive or negative, is simply 
nonsense.” This is the ground, the 
starting point of the new philosophy of 
man's nature. The conclusion thus far 
arrived at by those who pursue the meths 
od of investigation indicated above, is 
that man is not dual but single ‘in his 
constitution; that he is not a body in- 
habited by a soul, but that what has been 
called his soul or his mind is a mode of 
manifestation of his physical organiza- 
tion. Briefly it declares that psychology 
and physiology are one and the same 
thing, or different branches of one and 
the same subject. 

Even by those who hold that the mind 
is a thing by itself, entirely separate 
from the body, it has been long recog- 
nized, as we all know, that the brain is 
the organ of the mind, that through 
which it acts. This has been so long re- 
garded as established that the words 
brain and mind have become almost sy- 
nonymes. We say that a man has no 
brains, meaning that he has no mind; 
that he has a weak brain, meaning that 
his mind is weak. According to the new 
philosophy this use of the two words has 
more than a metaphorical correctness; 
and the brain, the spinal column, and 
the nervous ganglia, or at least what we 
call the mind, is the mere manifestation 
of their action. This opinion was held 
at one time by Robert Hall, the great 
Baptist preacher. ‘‘I am,” he said, as 
quoted in his memoirs, ‘‘and have long 
been a materialist. . . . My opinion 
upon this head is, that the nature of man 
is simple and uniform; that the thinking 
powers and faculties are the result of a 
certain organization of matter, and that 
after death he ceases to be conscious un- 
til the resurrection.” This opinion, we 
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are told, he afterward abandoned; but it 
is very important and significant as hav- 
ing been held by an evangelical Christian 
minister of Robert Hall’s ability, at a 
time when he was in the fu!l exercise of 
his ministerial functions. 

Dr. Maudsley’s book must be admit- 
ted, even by those who do not accept all 
his deductions(and we do not), to be one 
of very great ability. It shows wide and 
patient research, a candid spirit, clear 
perceptions, cautious method, and fine 
reasoning powers. We cannot review it 
in detail, but we can give our readers a 
just notion of its character by glancing 
at the view which its author presents of 
one of the most important, perhaps the 
most important, of man’s mental func- 
tions—memory. 

Memory is really the most wonderful 
and inexplicable of all those functions, 
and yet it is the most important because 
without it man would not be conscious 
of a continuous existence. If it were 
not for memory, a man would not know 
to-day that he is the same being that he 
was yesterday. On each awakening from 
the temporary oblivion of sleep he would 
have to begin a new existence, as if he 
were then first born, It is only by his 
memory that he knows that he has lived 
from infancy to any period of after life, 
that one of his days, or of his hours, or 
of his minutes has any relation to the 
other. And yet what memory really is, 
and how that so-called faculty acts, has 
heretofore been a mystery. Dr. Mauds- 
ley undertakes to solve this mystery, and 
to tell us how it is that we are conscious 
at one time of what has happened at an- 
other, and even how we are able to recall 
by an act of volition what had passed, 
as we supposed, utterly out of our con- 
sciousness, and was, as we siy, forgotten. 

The process, as he views it, is simply 
one of impressiun upon some part of the 
spinal column. It may be supposed, 
according to Dr. Maudsley (and we cer- 
tainly must all agree that it may be sup- 
posed), that the first brain action in re- 
gard to an event or a thing did leave 
behind it when it subsided some after 
effect, some modification of the nerve 
element, whereby the nerve circuit was 
disposed to fall again readily into the 
same action, such disposition appearing 
in consciousness as recognition or mem- 
ory. Here we have the unmitigated 
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materialism once avowed by Robert Hall. 
Knowledge, consciousness, is the mere 
reception of an impression by a nerve, 
and memory is the mere disposition of 
that nerve to resume that impression; 
recollection is a restoration of that im- 
pression. A startling and we must con- 
fess not altogether satisfactory theory. 
At the same time we must admit that 
psychology affords us not the least help 
in this matter, and that our author is 
quite right in saying that psychology, 
‘‘in describing memory as a faculty of 
the mind, or the conservative faculty, 
does no more than present us with a 
name in place of an explanation.” And 
there is so much of this in metaphysics, 
and even in science. Science, moral or 
physical, gives a thing a Latin name de- 
scriptive of its functions, classifies it and 
pigeonholes it, and plumes itself upon a 
successful investigation, leaving us as to 
the cause, the nature, and the mode of 
action of this learnedly named thing just 
where we were before, Dr. Maudsley 
marks clearly the distinction, too little 
regarded in speech, between remember- 
ing and recollecting. When an event or 
a thing is remembered, it occurs to the 
mind spontaneously; when it is volunta- 
rily sought for and found, it is recollect- 
ed. He maintains, however, that when 
a thing is recollected, there is conscious- 
ness of it, for it is impossible to exercise 
the will as to what we are not conscious 
of. His final conclusion as to memory 
is presented in these remarkable words: 
‘¢ First, memory is an organized product; 
secondly, it is an organization extending 
widely through the cortical layers of the 
cerebral hemispheres.” This reduction 
of what has hitherto been regarded as one 
of the most mysterious and subtly acting 
faculties of the mind into an organized 
product stored away like so much corn 
or coal is one of the most startling re- 
sults of the inductive system of reason- 
ing as applied to man by modern science. 

Dr. Maudsley remarks upon the fact, 
which is known to many other observant 
persons, that persons of a very low order 
of intellect have often surprising memo- 
ries. ‘‘I have seen,’’ he says, ‘‘an im- 
becile in the Eastwood asylum for idiots 
who can repeat accurately a page or more 
of any book which he has read years be- 
fore; . and I once saw an epilep- 
tic youth, morally imbecile, who would, 
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shutting his eyes, repeat a leading article 
in a newspaper word for word after read- 
ing it once.” Memory not only of this 
strength, but of this kind, is not common- 
ly associated with great intellectual pow- 
er. Men who can reason clearly, imagine 
vividly, who have brilliant fancy, or fine 
perceptive faculties, have rarely this kind 
of memory. They can remember the es- 
sential of what they see, or hear, or read, 
but the rest drops from them. Macau- 
lay was a rare exception to this rule, as 
Dr. Maudsley mentions. But here he is 
somewhat trenching upon the domain of 
pure psychological reflection; and here 
we leave him, commending his book to 
our readers as the most interesting of 
its kind known to us, if, indeed, there is 
another just of its kind in the language. 





PropaB.y no writer of her sex is or 
ever has been more widely known 
throughout the world than “ George 
Sand” (Mme. Dudevant). Her reputa- 
tion is justly such, however, that her 
books are excluded from the reading 
of the young, particularly of young wo- 
men, by those who are careful in regard 
to the literary influences to which their 
sons and daughters are subjected. Such 
persons would be surprised if, after 
reading the fourth of Messrs. Appletons’ 
collection of foreign authors* without 
knowing the name of the writer, they 
were informed that it was the dreaded 
‘*George Sand.’’ It is one of the sim- 
plest and purest little stories we remem- 
ber ever to have read; thoroughly good 
and safe in its moral tone and full of 
common sense. It is as unlike such 
books as “Indiana” and “ Leila” as 
the productions of the same author 
could be unlike each other. The story 
is presumed to be told by M. Chantabel, 
an eminent French advocate, and it re- 
lates to his family and that of Countess 
de Nives. This countess, although a 
real countess by marriage, is a kind of 
adventuress; that is, she enters the 
family of the Count de Nives as govern- 
ess to his daughter, the first Countess, 
who dies, leaving a beautiful and eccen- 
tric young daughter. The governess 
captivates the Count, who marries her, 
and she also has a daughter. The new 


* “ The Tower of Percemont.” A Novel. From 
the French of Gzorcz Sanp. 16mo, pp. 227. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Countess immediately sets herself at the 
task of oppressing her stepdaughter. 
Hatred grows up between them; and 
the Count, being entirely under the in- 
fluence of his new wife, sides with her, 
and begins to hate his elder daughter. 
He dies, and leaves his property, so far 
as he can do so, in the hands of his wid- 
ow. But he cannot put it completely in 
her power, because part of it is landed 
estate. Theelder daughter, Marie, Mlle. 
de Nives, has been placed in a convent, 
and there her stepmother, the dowager 
Countess, wishes to keep her and compel 
her to take the veil. She finally wishes 
to do more, however, to have Mlle. de 
Nives declared incompetent and placed 
in an asylum for the insane, in order 
that she, the Countess, and her daughter 
may have the full enjoyment of the prop- 
erty. To attain this end she seeks the 
assistance of M. Chantabel. The shrewd, 
sound-hearted advocate, however, sees 
through her, and he also discovers that 
her rights in the property are nothing. 
He tells her so plainly, and the Countess 
seeks other advice, and takes other mea- 
sures. M. Chantabel has an ambitious 
wife and a good son Henri, and to please 
the former he buys a little land contigu- 
ous to his country residence, on which 
land is an old turreted chateau, called 
the Tower of Percemont, and this he 
gives to hisson. The connection of the 
tower with the story is of the slenderest 
kind. A nephew of M. Chantabel named 
Jacques, a handsome, good-hearted fel- 
low, sees Mlle. de Nives while she is a 
novice, falls in love with her, and suc- 
ceeds in contriving her escape, she, how- 
ever, not yet being in love with him. He 
takes her to his house, near that of M. 
Chantabel, and leaves her there under the 
protection of his sister Miette, he retir- 
ing for French proprieties to another 
residence, a farmhouse which he owns. 
This sister Miette is loved by and loves 
Henri Chantabel, but there has a cool- 
ness grown up between them. The mo- 
tive of the story is to bring this two pairs 
of lovers together, to counteract the 
plans of the Countess de Nives, and to 
save the daughter of the latter from her 
mother’s evil influence. 

The story is almost altogether one of 
character. Of adventure there is only 
enough to give movement and incident 
sufficient for interest, and of society 
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scenes there are few. M. Chantabel re- 
veals himself in a very simple, naif way 
as he tells the experience of others and 
his experience with them. He is a kind 
of man much more common in France 
than in England or in America, or, we 
fancy, in any other country at the pres- 
ent day—a man who is reserved, not from 
hauteur, or shyness, or preoccupation, or 
any other kind of egoism, but partly 
froma habit of observing and studying 
others, and partly from a deliberate 
self-restraint; a man of great knowledge 
of the world, but of genial temper, and 
notwithstanding his reserve, of really 
open heart; an affectionate man, and yet 
one authoritative with his family and all 
his subordinates; of polished manners, 
and yet able to snub such a vulgar 
countess as Mme, de Nives; a sedate 
man, and yet with a fine appreciation of 
humor. There were such men in Eng- 
land and in this country a hundred or 
seventy-five years ago, but now they are 
very rare; the rush of the modern world 
has swept them out of existence, or left 
only a few of them circulating in the 
quiet little eddies of life. In France, 
owing to different social conditions, to 
the strong family organization, and to 
the immobility of the large rural popu- 
lation, such changes have not taken place 
so rapidly as with the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ples, aud men of M. Chantabel’s type, 
and others which have become foreign or 
obsolete with us, still survive. His wife 
isa not uncommon character even with 
us: a weak, loving, vain woman, who 
worships her husband, and dotes on her 
son, and who yet is imposed upon by the 
title and the fuss of such a person as the 
Countess de Nives. She has in full 
strength the foible of her sex, social am- 
bition, and wishes to take airs because 
of the old chateau of Pereemont; but 
her husband makes fun of her aristocrat- 
ic pretensions good-naturedly, and she 
has so much deference for him that she 
submits, The most striking personage 
in the story is Mile. de Nives, whose 
character is quite out of the common, 
and indeed seems to us to pass the 
bounds of nature. She has an indepen- 
dence which seems to be born neither of 
will nor of passion, but from a simple 
disregard of all self-restraint and of an 
unconsciousness ‘of sex. She does what 
she pleases, just as if she were a girl of 
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seven or eight years old, with a brain and 
body of eighteen or twenty. She accepts 
Jacques’s aid in eloping, and goes off 
with him with perfect sang froid, and 
yet seems quite unconscious that she has 
laid herself under any obligations to him 
as @ man, or assumed any relations to 
him as a woman; and when he kisses her 
hand passionately she laugks at him out- 
right. And yet afterward, when she is 
suddenly placed in a position in which 
she is asked to name her accepted lover, 
she points him out as coolly as if he were 
a new bonnet that she had chosen—per- 
haps far moreso. In fact, she is a young 
woman fit for marriage, and yet totally 
without the feminine instinct. There 
may possibly have been such women, or 
such a woman; but, thank heaven, they 
are so exceedingly rare as to make Marie 
de Nives, with all her beauty and intelli- 
gence, seem monstrous, and almost to 
justify her stepmother’s pretence that 
she is insane. 

Tue number of special dictionaries 
which has appeared of late years is one 
of the characteristic literary features of 
the times. Among these dictionaries 
none have received a heartier welcome 
than Fleming’s ‘‘ Vocabulary of Philos- 
ophy,” which was first published twenty 
years ago. It supplied a great need of 
the student of philosophy and of the 
intelligent reader of the higher litera- 
ture. But it was imperfect, and in some 
respects not quite correct. Its imper- 
fections were supplied and its errors 
corrected in two subsequent editions, the 
last of which appeared after the death of 
the author, under the editorial care of 
Prof. Calderwood of the University of 
Edinburgh. There still remained much 
to be added to make a really complete 
work of reference upon the vocabulary 
of philosophy, and the task left unfin- 
ished by Fleming was undertaken and 
has been ably performed by Prof. 
Krauth of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, in a volume now before us.* This 
comprehensive volume includes Flem- 
ing’s Vocabulary, of which it gives all 
the matter (corrections excepted) of all 
the editions, and it is supplemented by 
Prof. Krauth's own ‘‘ Vocabulary of the 

*“ 4 Vocabulary of the Philosophica! Sciences.” 
By Cuar.ies P. Krauts. 12mo, pp. 1,044. New 
York: Sheldon & Company. 
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Philosophical Sciences,” a work almost 
as large as Fleming's. The book as it 
now stands is as nearly as possible com- 
plete. Notwithstanding its being the 
work of two authors, it has perfect unity 
of plan, and the only apparent violation 
of that unity is the separation of the two 
vocabularies. This may make occasion 
for two references. What is not found 
in one vocabulary must be sought in the 
other. It would have been convenient 
for the student to unite the two in one 
alphabetic succession of terms; but this, 
from a literary point of view, was im- 
possible. Dr. Krauth has indeed edited 
Fleming; but his own matter could not 
have been mixed with Fleming’s without 
losing its individuality, a sacrifice hardly 
to be expected. Among the important 
peculiarities of the work—peculiar as 
compared with Fleming’s—are the in- 
creased number of the illustrations of 
ancient philosophy, which, as the editor- 
author justly says, are the basis of all 
real thinking, and the additions made to 
the terms of medieval philosophy. In 
Dr. Krauth’s part of the volume the 
most important distinctive terms of the 
German philosophy are given in Ger- 
man. This supplies the most noticeable 
deficiency of Fleming’s work—a deficien- 
cy of great moment considering the po- 
sition which the Germans now hold in 
all departments of philosophical inquiry. 
There is a copious bibliographical index, 
which indeed is not a mere index, but 
almost a critical and biographical cata- 
logue of philosophical literature. By 
consulting this the student may see at a 
glance what subjects each of the great 
philosophical writers of past and present 
time has treated. Another merit of Dr. 
Krauth’s work is its objectivity, or, as it 
might be called, its impartiality. It 
does not undertake to impeach or to de- 
fend any system, however bad or good 
in the judgment of the author or of any 
other writer upon the same subject. It 
merely gives impartial information upon 
all systems. This is what the student 
needs in a book of reference of this kind; 
and Dr. Krauth is to be congratulated, 
both upon his plan and upon its success- 
ful execution. Very copious informa- 
tion is given upon many subjects, not- 
withstanding the vocabularic character 
of the work. Among the articles which 
are remarkable in this respect we indi- 
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cate that on “‘Soul.’? Here we have 
eleven full pages, which present the con- 
ceptions of the soul as they have been 
presented in philosophical literature 
from Carus to the last German and Eng- 
lish philosophers of the day. This one 
article, which fills eleven pages, presents 
the results of researches through the 
whole field of philosophical literature, 
and is worth to the student, or to any 
intelligent reader who is interested in its 
most important subject, the price of the 
whole book, which cannot fail to take a 
place as an indispensable work of refer- 
ence in philosophy. 


WE have had the literature of gush; 
now we have the literature of swash. 
The present year has been distinguished 
by the appearance and the enormous 
success of a class of books in which 
drivel has attained a perfection and a 
consideration which is sufficiently puz- 
zling to thinking people. ‘ Helen’s 
Babies’”’ and other people’s babies, 
‘That Husband of Mine,” and that un- 
cle and that aunt, and people’s grand- 
uncles and grandaunts, and ‘They All 
Do It,” and what they all don’t do, are 
made the subjects of books, of volumes 
which it would seem could only be re- 
garded by sane people as silly gabble 
put in print. The number of copies— 
in two cases more than one hundred 
thousand—of these books which have 
been sold seems to be a depressing fact 
in the literary history of the time. But 
in truth it really shows only that a new 
class of readers has come into the mar- 
ket for the supply of its “intellectual” 
needs. The demand for good books will 
not diminish. These books are provided 
for those who otherwise would not read 
at all. And it would be better if their 
buyers were incapable of reading. 


Mrs. Ex:zanetu Stuart PHELPS’s new 
novel, “ Avis,’* is the story of a woman 
with a ‘‘career.”” As astudy of woman- 
hood it is unnatural and not attractive; 
as a readable, sellable book it is, like her . 
other efforts, an undoubted success. 
The scene is laid in a college town, Har- 
mouth, and Avis is an artistic, unpracti- 
cal genius, the daughter of an absent- 

* “The Story of Avis.” By Ex1zaBetu Srv- ; 


ART Pueps, author of “The Gates Ajar.”” Bos 
ton : James R. Osgood & Co, 
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minded, metaphysical professor; her 
mother, a ‘restless, glittering, inefli- 
cient thing, like a humming bird turned 
radical,”” who died early. Even then 
Avis (the luckless combination of her 
learned papa and the mother bird) sought 
to cheer the dying eyes with a little pic- 
ture, and shivering in her night gown 
called attention to the color in the east. 
*“*Oh, mamma, the wing! See the wing 
the sun has made upon the sky! It 
looks as if it meant to wrap us, wrap us, 
wrap us in.” The sole stay of the lone- 
ly home after this was the Professor’s 
sister, ‘‘a homeless widow of excellent 
Vermont intentions, and high ideals in 
cup cake,” who is ridiculed in a quiet 
way throughout the tale; but we really 
have a great respect and liking for the 
sensible, patient relative, and do not see 
how the household machinery could have 
moved at all without her efficient assist- 
ance, 

The heroine, on the contrary, must 
have been a trying person to educate or 
live with, but at sixteen an illuminated, 
‘*a phosphorescent ” hour came to Avis, 
perched in the highest, direst branch of 
the highest tree in all the orchard. She 
sat there, that perfect morning in June, 
with a blue and gold copy of ‘* Aurora 
Leigh” for ‘‘fibrine,” and solved the 
problem of her life. 

Three years after she went abroad with 
friends to study art, and remained seven 
years, working hard in a little attic stu- 
dio all alone, treading ‘‘the mazes of 
Florentine life with an innocent rapture, 
which protected her like a shining veil.” 
Only one event occurred worth chroni- 
cling. Once, when rising from her knees 
at vespers in the Madeleine, she found 
herself arrested by a pair of eyes fasten- 
ed upon her in the twilight, across the 
nave. She saw in a flash it was the face 
of a fellow countryman, and a remarka- 
ble face, set in a nimbus of bright hair, 
worn a little long; a beard which had 
never known a razor concealed the out- 
line of the mouth; but the black eyes 
were concentrated upon her like a burn- 
ing glass, At this admiring stare from 
the amber god she felt a great tidal wave 
of color sweep across her face, 

This is the first meeting of the heroine 
with her hero. The second occurs after 
her return to Harmouth, where she finds 
bim installed as tutor. 
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Mr. Ostrander found that the Sybil of 
the Madeleine must absolutely be sought. 
She did not join his German class, so he 
gained an invitation to tea from the 
aunt. ‘‘ After tea Avis went to her ac- 
customed seat upon a low cricket at her 
father’s feet; and sitting in the full fire- 
light, with bent bead, read the psalm 
for evening prayers. A beautiful woman- 
liness was upon her. She seemed to be 
wrapped in it like a Naiad in a silver 
shell.” Then he shrewdly proposed 
that she should paint his picture for his 
mother (a neglected party, used as a peg 
to hang an excuse for frequent visits), 
and the romance begins. Of course they 
marry, although it was a long struggle. 
Avis was wedded to art. Love was to 
her ‘‘like Death.” She resisted marri- 
age because of ‘‘ its consequences.” She 
told her lover, ‘‘I had rather not be 
happy than to be happy at such a cost as 
marriage demands of women.” At last 
he conquered, and ‘‘blindly, like the 
bird to the light-house,’’ she went to his 
waiting arms. That is, they were en- 
gaged. Another long struggle; then 
she said, ‘‘If I am ever to become your 
wife, let it all be over with as soon as 
possible”; and they were married in 
three weeks. The practical - part de- 
volved upon Aunt Chloe as usual. Avis 
painted her china exquisitely, a differ- 
ent feather on every piece, and would 
have pink doyleys. And her aunt, al- 
ways sensible, was troubled. ‘Mr. 
Ostrander may dine off painted feathers 
for a while, but he’s too literary to like 
it long. No men are so fussy about 
what they eat as those who think their 
brains the biggest part of them. And 
poor Avis knows no more what is before 
her than if she were keeping house with 
little stones and broken crockery in a 
huckleberry pasture on a Saturday after- 
noon.” 

For a time the man was so blessed, so 
blinded with love that all went well. 
First the drain got out of order, then 
unexpected company came to dinner, 
then a baby appeared for which she felt 
no maternal affection—“ not a bit ’’—it 
was simplyja disagreeable‘‘consequence, ’’ 
and the studio had to be neglected. One 
morning her husband, sitting with dis- 
turbed face at a disorderly table, com- 
plained that the cracked wheat was sog- 
gy again, the cream was sour, the steak 
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cold, the coffee vile. That caused their 
first quarrel, the rift within the lute, and 
the aunt proved a true prophet. The 
incompatibility is well described. Avis 
tried her best to please her showy, sel- 
fish husband, and our sympathies are 
with both. His flirtations seem very 
natural under the circumstances, and 
her struggles with family cares and her 
disappointment in her Norse god are 
piteous. He expected a good meal 
three times a day, and she had not 
dreamed that the ardor of the honey- 
moon would ever be less. ‘‘ With a ter- 
ror for which I do not feel at liberty to 
find speech or language, Avis watched 
departing love shake the slow dust of 
his feet against her young life. With a 
dread which shook to the roots of belief, 
she perceived that her own slighted ten- 
derness had begun to chill.” 

The painting as well as the cooking 
went on under difficulties. ‘* Aspiration 
had emaciated during her married life’’; 
her husband had grown thinner too! 
The children, whom she had learned to 
love though they were burdensome, had 
a way of using her palette for a cricket, 


injurious alike to colors and clothes, and 
on one occasion the boy tried ingeniously 
to cut his throat with the palette knife, 
while the baby was endeavoring to swal- 
low the tube of Prussian blue. 

It seemed while exiled from her studio 
that God had given her this talent in a 


mood of awiul, infinite irony. She 
wished she were like other women—con- 
tent to stitch and sing—to sweep and 
smile. She bowed her face on the soft 
hair of her children, but she could not 
forget that they had been bought with a 
great price. She thought of the husband 
whose love she had mislaid, and counted 
thé cost of her marriage in the blood of 
her soul, 

And when her husband died and she 
could return to her profession, the pow- 
er to create and charm had gone, but she 
had her little daughter to love and to 
train so that she might not repeat her 
sufferings. At the close Miss Phelps 
gives her idea of the model man and 
woman, Perhaps they may figure in her 
next novel. Like one of the characters 
in this story, *‘she changes the accent 
of her thougats as they pursue her,” 
and is therefore anything but a safe 
guide, 
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Her influence is dangerous when she 
urges young girls, who are too often 
restless and eager for excitement, to 
leave off giving tasteful touches to the 
old homestead and go out into the world. 
If the old parents fail to see the wisdom 
of such a course, let them grieve and go 
down to the grave without understand- 
ing the new day which has now dawned. 
And it is cruel as well as injudicious to 
advise girls to write when the public is 
nearly nauseated with feeble poems and 
weak novels already, and there is so 
much earnest work to be done at home 
by these ambitious tyros, 

She almost quarrels with her Creator; 
it is an unequal contest at least, whatever 
we may think of its propriety. She says in 
this last volume, ‘‘God may have beenina 
just mood, but He was not in a merciful 
one, when knowing that they were to be 
in the same world with men, He made 
women.”’ But not to criticise too severely, 
there are many quotable .sentences in 
** Avis,’? full of sense or humor or 
beauty. The book abounds in epi- 
grammatic touches like this: ‘‘.As a rule 
a man can’t cultivate his moustache and 
his talents impartially. There is apt to 
be something askew or deficient in hand- 
some men.’ The motif and moral of 
the story may be taken differently by 
different translators. The idea that a 
woman must be a failure in a home if 
she has a decided talent for art or lit- 
erature is a gross libel. If Miss Phelps 
wishes to indicate the entire unfitness of 
a girl for matrimony who resists it, pre- 
fers her profession, considers her engage- 
ment ring a fetter, abhors the ‘‘ conse- 
quences ” of marriage, and would rather 
retouch the sphinx in her studio than pet 
her babies, we for once heartily agree 
with her. 

**WomankinD,’* by Charlotte Mary 
Yonge, is a prim and eminently sensible 
book, which we fear will scarcely be 
sought with eagerness by the novel-de- 
vouring young American miss of flirting 
propensities, to whom its sober lessons 
would be especially valuable. It is so 
proper and precise, and the maidenly 
virtues it inculcates are so old-fashioned, 
that while there is a wealth of good ad- 


MARY 
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*“ Womankind.” By CHARLOTTE: 
Yoner. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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vice and serious counsel for those who 
will read, probably few young girls will 
be attracted to its pages. On the first 
page we find that the author has no hesita- 
tion in declaring her full belief in the in- 
feriority of woman, Here is her creed: 
**T believe as entirely as any other truth 
which has been from the beginning, that 
woman was created as a help meet to 
man. How far she was then on an 
equality with him, no one can pretend to 
guess; but when the test came, whether 
the two human beings would pay alle- 
giance to God or to the tempter, it was 
the woman who was the first to fail, and 
to draw her husband into the same trans- 
gression. Thence her punishment of 
physical weakness and subordination, 
mitigated by the promise that she should 
be the means of bringing the Redeemer 
to renovate the world, and break the do- 
minion of Satan.” 

This will not be relished by those Eng- 
lish women who are working so earnestly 
for the rights of franchise and control of 
their own property, but it must be agree- 
able to mankind in general to see that 
one woman of culture, fame, and posi- 
tion in these upstart, degenerate days 
knows how to value them and where to 
place herself and her sex. From “ Nurse- 
ry Training” to ‘*Old Age” Miss Yonge 
has a chapter full of the duties of each 
decade; no sparkle, no eloquence, but a 
deal of truth and wise suggestion. She 
has a wholesome horror of flirtation, 
false hair, mock jewelry, and boarding 
schools. She says: ‘‘Silly, vacant wo- 
men are, it is true, sometimes preferred 
by men, and obtain their affections; but 
what a fearful charge it is for a woman 
to have a man’s heart given her.’”’ To 
which most of the inferior creatures 
would respond that it was much more 
fearful not to be called to take such 
charge! Her ideas are so sensible, and 
expressed in such quaint language, that 
one can scarcely restrain a smile at their 
contrast with existing customs. For in- 
stance, ‘‘ Tumble-down hair, falling dis- 
hevelled on the shoulders, sounds grand 
in fiction, but it is disgusting in real 
life; and when once the melancholy mo- 
ment of ‘turning up the hair’ has come, 
no girl whose life is to be spent without 
a maid should be content till she has 
learned to make her edifice firm and 
graceful as nature will permit. But re- 
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finement as well as truth will forbid her 
eking out her own tresses with other 
peopies’ or changing the color.” 

The well-known and becoming scal- 
pette worn by the Princess of Wales, and 
adopted by many in England and this 
country, is a sad commentary on theo- 
ries in good books, as contrasted with 
practice, even in the royal family. Miss 
Yonge also abhors the so-called ‘‘ strong- 
minded woman,” who wants to make out 
that the woman is physically as well as 
mentally the superior creature, and that 
she should therefore be on an equality, 
and perhaps take the lead, ‘* The strong- 
minded literary woman generally writes 
up woman’s perfections and supcriority. 
Her world is a sort of beehive, ail the 
males drones, and the single sisters do- 
ing all the work.” And she again puts 
the searching question so often raised, 
**Mentally where has the woman ever 
been found who produced any great and 
permanent work? What woman has 
written an oratorio, or an epic, or built 
a cathedral? Jt is not lack of educa- 
tion.” The author is a pronounced 
Church *gman, inclining to confession, 
and advising a standing aloof from those 
got in their own communion, A well- 
written, carefully considered, and excel- 
lent book, but a little too idealized and 
severe for the mass of “ womankind” 
who do not belong to ‘‘ the Church.” 


‘*Srx Sinners’’* is a story for the 
young folks, interesting, lively, and true 
to nature. From the title we feared a 
triple imitation of those endlessly pla- 
giarized ‘‘ Babies” belonging to Mr. 
Habberton, but it is devoted to the expe- 
riences, joyous and adverse, of a win-* 
some, warm-hearted, and wide-awake 
little girl, who lived with her grand pa- 
rents, of the good old-fashioned kind. 
She was motherless, and her father, a 
business man, whom she seldom saw, de- 
cided that she would soon be past train- 
ing if she were not sent to a boarding 
school. There are a good many tears 
shed over this unexpected arrangement, 
and Dora becomes one of the eight pu- 
pils in Miss Jones’s select family school 
in Bantam valley, a little world in itself, 
as is every school, with its friendships 

* “* Six Sinners, or School Days in Bantam 
Valley.” By Camprett WHEATON. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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and rivalries, jealousies and ambitions. 
The history of one term is given in very 
pleasant fashion. Whether these lively 
accounts of various sorts of mischief and 
meanness, customary in most boarding 
schools, such as the predatory excursions 
of the ‘‘ Starvation Club,” and the charg- 
ing of guilt on an innocent child, will 
stimulate similar pranks in those who 
read, or whether homesick children, 
treated unjustly, will follow dear little 
Dora’s example and essay suicide with a 
penknife, or run away at midnight to see 
home once more, we cannot say. The 
book is certainly written with great spir- 
it, and is entertaining reading for older 
people than those for whom it is intend- 
ed. It is a lamentable fact that teachers 
often judge incorrectly of the character 
of a pupil, and have much to learn about 
the proper management, even of a small 
and select famiiy school, as Miss Jones 
nobly acknowledged after her sad mis- 
take. This is her own verdict in strong 
Saxon, as was her wont, but fuli of 
sense. Alluding to Dora’s grandparents, 
she says: ‘‘ The most perfect old couple. 
They look good as angels. No boarding 
school in the land can take the place of 
such influence as comes from people like 
them, and her father was an idiot to sep- 
arate them. I shall tell him so too. 
People never can let well enough alone.” 
The number of “sinners” in this story 
does not seem to be accurately counted. 


For twenty years T. Starr King* en- 
joyed a continental reputation, as well 
known and appreciated in San Francisco 
as in Boston, and wherever he addressed 
an audience crowds from all the sur- 
rounding country flocked to hear him. 
Had a tabernacle been reared for his 
use, he would have attracted as many 
hearers as Mr. Moody. As a preacher, 
lecturer,and reformer, no orator was more 
popular or more persuasive. His first 
public address was delivered at Medford, 
Massachusetts, on the 4th of July, 1845, 
when he was but twenty-one years of age, 
and he preached his first sermon at Wo- 
burn in the autumn of the same year. 

Boyish as he was in appearance, he at 
once became noted as a preacher of pe- 


* “ Christianity and Humanity.” A series of 
sermons by Tuomas Stann Kina. Edited, with 
a Memoir, by Edwin P. Whipple. Boston: J. 
R. Osgood & Co, 
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culiar attractiveness, and in 1846 accept- 
ed a call from the large and flourishing 
Universalist church in Charlestown te 
be its pastor. The Rev. Edwin H. Cha- 
pin was his immediate predecessor, but 
it was the same pulpit which his father 
had filled, and although loved and suc- 
cessful, he felt there was a certain incon- 
gruity in his position there. ‘I preach,” 
he said, ‘“‘to mature and aged men and 
women who have seen me as a boy in my 
father’s pew, and who can hardly con- 
ceive of me as a grown man. I neces- 
sarily cannot command in that pulpit 
the influence which a stranger would 
wield, and it is best for them that I vacate 
the office.” The least clerical, in the 
formal sense of the word, of human be- 
ings, his inborn joyousness of tempera- 
ment burst forth in all the social meet- 
ings of the society, which probably made 
certain staid people shake their heads 
at his display of animal spirits. ‘‘ But 
in the pulpit, by the beds of the sick and 
dying, in all the scenes which test a minis- 
ter’s helpful sympathy with grief, suffer- 
ing, penitence, or aspiration, he showed 
himself profoundly and tenderly serious. 
In his articles in the ‘ Universalist Quar- 
terly,’ and in his lecture on Goethe, he 
exhibited a seriousness the only fault of 
which was that it seemed to be beyond 
his years; but in ordinary intercourse 
with his parishioners he recognized no 
distinction between clergyman and lay- 
man, and never put on gravity when 
there was no gravity in the occasion.” 
Declining many flattering invitations, 
Mr. King accepted the call of the Hollis 
street church in Boston, a Unitarian con- 
gregation, which could number among 
former pastors such men as Mather, 
Byles, Horace Holly, and John Pierpont. 
When the anti-slavery reform occupied 
the public attention, he became an ardent 
reformer and a violent politician. Every 
breeze that rocked the old cradle of lib- 
erty filled his sails. He had a great 
work on his hands, to drive dogma from 
the pulpit, falsehood from the press, and 
slavery from the Constitution. In all 
these assaults he led the van. His church, 
which had for a long time been distract- 
ed by internal dissensions on the ques- 
tions of the day, naturally were disturbed 
by his fearless, ardent sermons on the 
free soil movement, the fugitive slave 
law, and the Dred Scott decision, but 
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they so loved and needed him asa pastor, 
that they agreed to differ on these 
themes, understanding that his intense 
sympathy with sufferiag and hatred of 
injustice led him to speak so strongly, 
and nothing was further from his main 
purpose than to criticise political parties 
from his pulpit. As a natural conse- 
quence of his power and popularity, he 
was constantly receiving calls to other 
churches. Indeed, from the time of the 
second year of his ministry to the day of 
his death, he may be said to have had 
constantly in his pockets tempting invi- 

tions from all parts of the country to 
leave the society he so faithfully served. 

At last he was convinced that it was 
his duty to undertake the charge of the 
depressed church at San Francisco which 
so earnestly begged him to help them. 
The members of his own church could 
not consent to part with him permanent- 
ly, and granted him a vacation of fifteen 
months. Mr. E. P. Whipple, who has 
had the charge of editing his sermons, 
and has prefaced them with a memoir in 
his happiest style, wrote at the timo of 
this parting to a Boston paper, endea- 
voring to state the feelings of that large 
number of Mr. King’s friends who were 
not members of his soviety, while oc- 
casionally listening to his discourses, 
‘** They could point to a long service as a 
Christian minister, in which the pulpit 
had never been controlled by the pews, 
and in which the pews could never com- 
plain that any opinions, however un- 
palatable, had been tainted by acrid 
passions unbecoming a minister to feel. 
They could bear their testimony that he 
had always been bold and independent, 
and at the same time been free from the 
wilfulness and malignity into which bold- 
ness and independence are sometimes 
stung by opposition. They could appeal 
to thousands in proof of the assertion 
that though in charge of a large parish, 
and with a lecture parish which extend- 
ed from Bangor to St. Louis, he still 
seemed to have time for every good and 
noble work, to be open to every demand 
of misfortune, tender to every preten- 
sion of weakness, responsive to every call 
of sympathy, and true to every obliga- 
tion of friendship; and they all indulge 
the hope that California, cordial as must 
be the welcome she extends to him, will 
still not be able to keep him long from 
Massachusetts.” 
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These are grand, generous words, a 
noble tribute to a living friend, and show 
plainly how Mr. King was loved and ap- 
preciated. He preached his first sermon 
in San Francisco April 29, 1860, and at 
once became a power there in theology 
and politics, having no peer in the State. 
The breaking out of the rebellion called 
for intenser efforts, for more fiery ora- 
tory. He was young, fearless, zealous, 
and if need be denunciatory. Every sen- 
tence iu his political addresses was a log- 
ical arrow tipped with fire. His career 
in California and his early death, caused 
no doubt by overtaxing that brilliant 
mind and sensitive organization, are 
known to all. 

The volume of published sermons 
which called forth this notice are select- 
ed from two hundred manuscripts, and 
probably exhibit his best modes in pul- 
pit oratory. They are not controversial; 
their object seems to be to inculcate 
Bible truths as he understood them. 
Many of them might have been written 
by the most bigoted of those clergymen 
whom he calls ** orthodox.’’ In the ser- 
mon entitled ‘‘The Supremacy of Je- 
sus” no reader would infer that the 
writer regarded Christ as a mere man. 
Other discourses inculeate not only the 
purest morality, but the most spiritual 
devotion; all are thoughtful, earnest, 
and practical. All denominations may 
be profited by a careful reading of this 
volume, which will be so warmly wei- 
comed by hosts of friends, by whom Mr. 
King is remembered with affection and 
reverence. 





Ir isa relief to turn from the frothy 
inundation of summer reading to such a 
book as the third series of Froude’s 
‘Short Studies on Great Subjects.”* 
Whatever may be the defects of Mr. 
Froude, he always commands, and al- 
ways deserves, the whole attention, and 
always repays the careful student. He is 
a positive, decided writer and a profound 
thinker, with opinions strongly biased 
by his prejudices; an author whom you 
must follow or resist. Few are compe- 
tent to criticise his works. His researches 
are beyond their studies, his theories pe- 
culiar, and enforced by unanswerable 
arguments. As an essayist he is more 


* “Short Studies on Great Subjects.” By 
James ANTHONY FroupgE. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 
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logical, though less brilliant, than Mac- 
aulay. He illumines every topic he 
touches, and makes no assertion without 
presenting proofs. The *‘ Revival of 
Romanism ” is a valuable contribution 
to the ecclesiastical history of the times. 
Most men think that popery is declining. 
Many scorn its claims to universal em- 
pire, as did Dr. Arnold, who said, ** Be- 
lieve in the Pope? I should as soon be- 
lieve in Jupiter.” But Froude demon- 
strates that Romanism is rapidly advanc- 
ing in England and America. ‘‘ Her 
clergy are energetic, bold, and aggressive. 
Sees long prostrate are reistablished; 
cathedrals rise,and churches with schools, 
colleges,convents, and monasteries. She 
has a literature of her own. Her politi- 
cal influence exacts and commands re- 
spect.’’ And} he asks eagerly, “ Why is 
Protestantism standing still while Rome 
is advancing? Why does Rome count 
her converts from among the evangeli- 
cals by tens, while she loses to them but 
here and there an exceptional and unim- 
portant unit? Is it that science is creep- 
ing like the snake upon the ground, eat- 
ing dust and bringing forth materialism, 
that the Catholic church, in spite of her 
errors, keeps alive the consciousness of 
our spiritual being, and the hope and 
expectation of immortality?” ‘* We may 
look down as much as we please on our 
grandfathers’ ideas, but their notions on 
some subjects were more rational than 
ours. It is better that a boy should 
learn to make a shoe excellently than to 
write bad exercises in half a dozen lan- 
guages. The wider we make the area of 
superficial cultivation, the more we de- 
stroy the power of perceiving what gocd 
cultivation means, the more we are con- 
demning the generations which are to 
succeed to creative barrenness and intel- 
lectual incapacity. Our men of science 
are fast satisfying themselves at last that 
mankind are highly developed apes. 
This theory could find no hearing while 
religion and intellectual culture retained 
their old dominion. The Gospel of St. 
John, the Antigone, or Hamlet, lie ex- 
ternal altogether to the sphere of the 
ape’s activity. The achievements of the 
nineteenth century, of which it boasts as 
the final efflorescence of the human soul, 
lie a great deal nearer to our newly-re- 
cognized kindred.’”? The whole discus- 
sion of this subject is deeply interesting 
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to every Protestant denomination and 
wide-awake thinkers of any creed. 

If Mr. Froude fails to look back with 
proper tenderness on his hairy ancestry, 
he is equally skeptical as to the purity 
of convent life, and his researches have 
deepened his distrust, The ‘‘ Annals of 
an English Abbey ” shows with startling 
distinctness the corruption and humbug- 
gery practised for ages at ‘*St. Alban’s.”’ 
** As in science, if we would know the 
nature of any plant or animal, we can 
learn much, if not the whole of its char- 
acter from a single specimen, so the ca- 
reer of a distinguished abbey, from its 
beginning to its end, can hardly fail to 
indicate what other abbeys are likely to 
be, if we are again to have them among us. 
Planted in the same soil of human life, 
surrounded by the same temptations, 
and nourished by the same influences, 
the idea will naturally develop in the 
same direction.” St. Alban’s was 
founded by a murderer to appease the 
remorseful anguish which haunted his 
day and made the night unbearable. 
Froude traces the career of the different 
abbots, verifying with quotations from 
the original Latin. Once in a while a 
really good man takes the position and 
isan honor to it; but the genuine saint 
was rare. The abbot “John of the 
Cell” was truly good, and his beautiful 
life and death are dwelt on with sincere 
satisfaction. Not so much can be said 
for Brother Pygon, who, having forged 
a deed, stole the abbot’s signet and seal- 
edit. ‘* He was sent to expiate his sins 
by penance in a dependent priory. His 
allotted diet was meagre. One night, to 
console himself, he secreted a pasty and 
a flagon of wine, and not daring to enjoy 
himself where he would be seen, he car- 
ried his spoils to the cloaca, There 
seated, he got drunk and fell asleep, and 
the night. being cold, he was frozen to 
death. In his joviality he had trolled 
catches, which the frightened brothers 
conceived afterward to have come from 
a chorus of devils; voices had been even 
heard shrieking, ‘Catch him, Satan! 
catch him, Satan!’ ”’ 

Mr. Froude is as merciless upon the 
Friars Mendicants as Chaucer himself, 
who so enjoyed giving a sly hit at their 
hypocrisy and sensuality: 


Thof he lours under his hode 
With semblaunt quante and mylde, 
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If thon him trust or dos him gode, 
By God, thou ert begy!4. 

Of the nine articles in the book, four 
are devoted to Greek and Roman studies. 
For six weeks Froude read Euripides by 
the sea, and was enchanted, as Aristotle 
and Goethe had been before him; and 
‘*the Grecian world was raised from the 
dead into a moonlight visibility, with 
softest lights and shadows black as Ere- 
bus.” ‘The Last Days of the Roman 
Republic,” ‘‘ Lucian,’’ and ‘* Divus Cx- 
sar’’ are the titles of the other three. 
Then comes a disquisition ‘‘On the Use 
of a Landed Gentry,” which institution 
he believes in, followed by an essay on 
**Party Politics,” expressing a dissatis- 
faction with Liberalism. The volume 
closes with ‘* Leaves from a South Afri- 
can Journal,” written in a familiar 
style, a chatty record of his visit to 
South Africa in the summer of 1874 to 
study the workings of an English colony 
and decide whether the chances in after 
life of the waifs and strays that were 
overcrowding the great cities would be 
more favorable there. It is fresh, never 
having been printed before, and is full 
of comments, both humorous and wise, 
on what he saw. He speaks of ‘‘a thir- 
ty miles’ drive over roads as rough as 
Browning's poetry, having been jostled 
into idiotcy, and having’ three times 
fainted (or very near it), from the con- 
tinued odor of negroes and molasses,” 
And of a dining room ‘‘so stiff of aspect 
that the peit modern waiter seems sub- 
dued by the atmosphere of it into old- 
fashioned politeness,”’ 

After reading ‘Little Dcrrit” he 
writes: ‘‘ Dickens wine has an excellent 
flavor, but it is watered for prosent con- 
sumption, and I doubt it will keep.” 
He compares a tedious sermon he heard 
on board ship to the motion of a squirrel] 
in a cage, “the repetition of a single 
idea, with scarcely a variation of words, 
without natural beginning and without 
natural end, and capable if necessary of 
going on for ever.” Those who know 
Froude only as a historian will find a 
very amusing and sparkling satire, ‘‘ The 
Cat’s Pilgrimage,” in the first volume of 
this series. He left Africa with this 
conclusion: ‘*‘ Every day [ grow more 
convinced that colonial and all other po- 
litical questions resolve themselves into 
one: what object do the ruling powers 
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set before themselves? Is it to produce 
a noble race of men, or is it to produce 
what they call wealth? If they aim 
chiefly at the second, they will not have 
the first. Let wealth be the sublime end 
of our existence, and no new English na- 
tions will be born in the Cape or in Aus- 
tralia. England itself will be a huge 
grazing farm, managed on economical 
principles, and the people, however rich 
they may appear, will be steadily going 
down to what used to be called the 
devil.” In various reviews of this book 
by learned critics, great pains has evi- 
dently been taken to pick out here and 
there an error in spelling, carelessness in 
looking over proofs, etc., and the article 
on Euripides is said to be hastily writ- 
ten. It may be so; Froude, like all 
other great writers, has his faults, and 
must make enemies. But there is much 
more to admire than to condemn. 





Tne timely publication of this little 
book* will delight many amateurs who 
are struggling to learn by themselves the 
art of decorating porcelain. It is de- 
signed as a guide to all, whether they 
understand painting of any kind or not, 
and the directions seem as clear and 
comprehensible as it is possible to make 
them. Books of this class are so apt to 
take it for granted that every one is ac- 
quainted with the minor details of the 
art they describe, that it is refreshing to 
see one that is worded so that all can 
read it understandingly. Those who al- 
ready understand the use of either oil 
or water colors will find in this pamphlet 
all the instruction they can desire on 
china painting; while to those who have 
not this advantage, it will be of interest 
and use, although no printed directions 
will supply the place of a hand practised 
in the use of a brush. In the introduc- 
tion the writer says that some knowledge 
of drawing is necessary to success in this 
as well as in other kinds of coloring, a 
fact which is too often forgotten by 
those who wish to adorn their homes 
with their own work. The author very 
wisely warns beginners, that although 
the ever convenient tracing paper may 
be used by a practised hand to ensure 


* “China Painting: A Practical Manual for the 
use of Amateurs in the Decoration of Hard Porce- 
lain.” By M. Lovtss MoLaveaiin. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clark & Co, 
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exactness, the novice will find it very 
difficult to preserve the outline so made. 
The book is divided into six chapters, 
the first of which is upon firing. This 
will be the most interesting of all to 
artists who are not so fortunate as to be 
near any place where their work can be 
properly baked. The author describes 
two ways in which painted china may be 
baked at home. She, however, says that 
neither of these methods is to be recom- 
mended except to those who find it im- 
possible to have their firing done by a 
regular decorator. The next chapter 
gives a list of all necessary materials, 
describing the new colors which come in 
tubes, instead of the inconvenient powder 
which was formerly used for china paint- 
ing. Considerable space is devoted to 
directions for mixing the colors. This 
will be most welcome to beginners, for 
unless the colors are “mixed with 
brains,” as Joshua Reynolds said, they 
are liable to change in the firing, and so 
surprise the aspiring artist on their re- 
turn from the furnace by combinations 
of golor which he never designed. The 
remainder of the book is devoted to di- 
rections for applying the color: first 
in flower painting, then in landscapes, 
heads, and monograms. What makes 
the entire contents the more interesting 
is, that it is the result of the author's 
own experience, and so contains many 
little hints on the care of the colors, use 
of the brushes, etc., which only an ex- 
perimental knowledge of the art can 
give. As the materials are not very ex- 
pensive—ten or twelve dollars giving the 
entire outfit—the publication of this lit- 
tle book will undoubtedly give a fresh 
impetus to china painting. An art so 
well suited to the home, which gives 
such charming results with so little la- 
bor, ought to find many votaries among 
those who have leisure and taste. 





Tue appearance of this book* sc near 
the holiday time will decide in many 
families the pending question of what 
present will please the boys. About fifty 
pages of printed matter, with the designs, 
make up the entire volume. The large 

* “4 Manual of Sorrento and Inlaid Work for 


Amateurs.’ With Original Designs by ARTEUR 
Hops. Chicago: John Wilkinson. 
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spaces and wide margins have made quite 
a sizable book of what might easily have 
been contained in a small pamphlet, a 
more suitable manual for a boy’s work- 
shop. The first chapter describes a 
dozen kinds of wood, with remarks on 
each. The author neglects to warn the 
beginner that Spanish cedar, which he 
recommends, is very apt to split, and so 
can only be used for coarse work, and 
even then requires great care. In the 
chapter on saws he describes and illus- 
trates the old-fashioned saw frames dis- 
carded for years, which have many de- 
fects and only one recommendation, their 
cheapness; while the one he mentions 
last, that of the Sorrento Wood Carving 
Company, of which he has no cut, is the 
only one fit for fine work. Even the 
treadle saws which he recommends are 
not as appropriate to the finest work as 
the sorrento saw. 

The chapter on sandpaper is excellent, 
as in fact are all his remarks on finishing, 
and should be closely studied by ama- 
teurs, who are apt to neglect this impor- 
tant part of the work. Considerable 
space is occupied by minute directions 
on inlaying with various colored woods, 
an art not often understood ; also sugges- 
tions are made with regard to shading 
inlays, which makes them much more 
effective. Several patterns are given for 
fret sawing, most of them very simple. 
Then follow a few pages of silhouettes, 
which should have been distinctly cred- 
ited to the artists from whom they were 
borrowed. Most of them are from Paul 
Konewka’s ‘‘ Pictures in Black.” A sil- 
houette alphabet at the end is very inge- 
nious, a comical picture for each letter, 
but is far too difficult to be sawed out by 
any but the most accomplished workers in 
wood. An equally ingenious method is 
given of taking silhouette likenesses of a 
suitable size to be sawed. On the whole, 
this book has many good suggestions, 
but a cheaper edition would be better 
suited to the purpose for which it is de- 
signed, as the author says in the preface 
his ‘attempt has been to make every- 
thing clear, so that children can teach 
themselves, to show ladies how they can 
beautify their homes, to tell those with 
scant means how few tools are neces- 
sary.” 
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— Tae news which has come on from 
Washington day by day since the open- 
ing of the extra session of Congress has 
not been of a kind that might have been 
reasonably looked for under the circum- 
stances. The country is in a condition 
that demands prompt and wise measures 
on the part of the Administration. The 
political condition of the South is dis- 
couraging from any and every point of 
view; the finances of the country are in 
need of adjustment upon a wise and sta- 
ble policy; the perplexing labor question 
could be much benefited by sound legisla- 
tion; the army and navy need immediate 
provision of the supplies required for their 
very existence; and the civil service 
question should be settled one way or 
another and ‘taken out of politics.” 
President Hayes’s message was a sensi- 
ble and business-like document, and 
gave ground of reasonable hope that 
public affairs would receive the imme- 
diate attention of the Cabinet and of Con- 
gress. But after all the subject of deep- 
est concern at Washington has seemed 
thus far to be what men should have 
certain offices, what “ interest’’ or ‘* sec- 
tion” should be represented or conciliat- 
ed. Who was to be Collector of the 
Customs here, who Minister there—these 
have been the important questions over 
which the Cabinet and the Senate have 
apparently spent most of their time, and 
as to which the newspapers have had 
despatches daily, each one indicating 
deep concern and deplorable uncertainty 
on the part of the men in high places at 
the national capital. The principal of- 
fices in the New York Custom House 
seem to be subjects of a profounder con- 
cern than all the perplexing questions of 
national policy. One day we were told 
that it was decided in the Cabinet that 
Messrs. A, B, and C should be nomi- 
nated, the next that it was to be Messrs. 
D, E, and F, and the third that a com- 
promise had been effected, and that a 
selection would be made from the six. 
The ‘slate’? has been made up and 
broken again and again, and meanwhile 
the country has waited, sitting on the 





“ragged edge” of uncertainty as to 
what would be done upon this subject or 
upon any other. It seems to have been 
taken for granted that the question of 
the offices must be settled before any 
other could be taken up. This is dis- 
heartening. Are we never to be rid of 
this miserable business of office hunting 
and office giving? Is the “ distribution 
of patronage ’’—to use a lovely phrase in 
vogue among politicians—to be for ever 
in one way or another the most interest- 
ing of all subjects to our legislators and 
to the public? Until it ceases to be so 
our politics will never have externally 
that unity which properly belongs to the 
administration of the affairs of a great 
nation. But we do not believe that 
there is the interest in these questions 
which the prominence given to them 
would indicate. To judge from the 
Washington correspondence of most of 
them, and even from their editorial col- 
umus, it would seem as if the general 
public was standing on broken bottles of 
uncertainty and anxiety to know who is 
to have this collectorship or that Post- 
mastership. Now we are sure that this 
is not the case. These matters are of 
interest only to comparatively small 
bodies of professional politicians; and so 
long as the pubiic business is well and 
honestly performed, the general public 
cares little who performs it. The news- 
papers themselves are in a great measure 
responsible for the degrading aspect of 
our politics in this respect, in which we 
compare very unfavorably with any other 
people. 


— Tue mission to Great Britain has 
been made the occasion of the applica- 
tion of a mischievous principle which 
has,long obtained in our public affairs, 
It was announced that it had been de- 
cided in Cabinet council to give it to ‘‘a 
Pennsylvanian.” Let us say at once 
that we would quite as soon see it given 
to a Pennsy!vanian as toa Massachusetts 
man, to a New Yorker, or to a Virgin- 
ian, and that the gentleman who has 
been nominated is, as far as we know 
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anything of him, likely to prove a very 
creditable representative of his country. 
But this notion that in the ‘distribution 
of patronage” the ‘*claims” of the sev- 
eral States and “ sections” of the coun- 
try must be considered is a pernicious 
one, and one which tends to the post- 
ponement of that national unity which 
is now the most desirable end to be at- 
tained in our national politics. What 
we were told from Washington was that 
Pennsylvania’s claims to this mission 
were recognized because of her impor- 
tance as a State and of the strong Re- 
publican vote which she polls. But it is 
not Pennsylvania that is to be repre- 
sented at the Court of St. James’s, nor 
is it the Republican party; it is the 
Government of the United States; it is 
America. The man to be sent is the 
best man for that purpose, without re- 
gard to the State in which he was born 
or where he happens to be. We need in 
our ministers men of high intelligence, 
of knowledge of affairs, men of discre- 
tion, of judgment, of education, and of 
good manners; and to these qualifica- 
tions should be added, if possible, that 
of experience in public affairs. Indeed, 
this last is a prime qualification; but it 
is perhaps too much to hope that it shall 
be insisted on at Washington until we 
have, if we ever are to have, a regularly 
organized diplomatic service. But this 
notion of the distribution of offices 
among States might be improved away 
before the coming of that desired, but, 
we fear, remote, perfection of our civil 
service, if it were not for the watchful- 
ness of our Washington legislators over 
the interest of their ‘* sections ’—that is, 
of the professional politicians upon 
whose activity they depend for their re- 
election and their advancement. The 
Treasury register presents this subject 
in a light of ridiculous fulness. That 
book contains the names of all persons 
connected directly or indirectly with that 
immense department, and opposite each 
one of these is not only his salary, but 


_the State “where born” and_ that 


“whence appointed.” This enables 
every Congressman to make the calcula- 
tion by which he may see that his “‘ sec- 
tion” has its *‘share.’’ It not only il- 
lustrates, but it perpetuates this petty 
and degrading notion of the equal dis- 
tribution of patronage. Until we rid 
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ourselves of this our politics will be con- 
taminated by the bane of office-seeking, 
by ‘“‘dickering,” and “swapping,” and 
**log-rolling.”’ Let it once be under- 
stood that men are to be appointed to 
office because of their fitness, regardless 
of the State or county in which they re- 
side, and one deteriorating influence will 
be removed from our civil service. 


— Tue affair at Rutgers college was 
disgraceful; and it directs attention to 
a practice which has lately been much in 
vogue among our police officers in vari- 
ous parts of the country—that of using 
firearms on every slight provocation. 
The rowdyish capers of a few lads about 
a plank walk was made the occasion of 
firing upon them by some of the mem- 
bers of a rural police. Every man of 
the latter who used his pistol upon those 
college boys should be first dismissed 
and then tried in the civil courts for his 
offence. It is right, and perhaps in the 
end wise and prudent, that every male- 
factor who offers forcible resistance to 
an Officer of the law should know that he 
does so at the risk of his life. The first 
duty of a citizen is submission to the law 
and to its executive officers; and such 
submission must be enforced at whatever 
cost. But this in no way justifies a po- 
lice officer or a county constable in draw- 
ing his revolver upon every unruly per- 
son who does his best to elude arrest. 
It is a last resort in case of violent resist- 
ance to the execution of the law; it isa 
permitted defence to the officer of the 
law when his own person is put in dan- 
ger by the malefactor. The circum- 
stances in which the use of deadly wea- 
pons by a police officer, a deputy sheriff, 
or a constable is proper are of the rarest 
occurrence; and this firing upon run- 
aways because they can’t be caught is 
infamous and barbarous. It would hard- 
ly be tolerated in Turkey or in China, 
Among the qualities which are of the 
first importance in a police officer aro 
discretion, good judgment, patience, and 
even good nature. He should be consti- 
tutionally able and willing to endure a 
great deal without losing his temper or 
his self-possession. He is not a belliger- 
ent sent out to make war or destroy; his 
duty is to preserve the peace; and the 
circumstances are very rare in which he 
is justifiable in breaking the peace in the 
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most formidable and terrible manner by 
firing leaden bullets into the bodies of 
disorderly persons. And yet the prac- 
tice of doing so is of late become notice- 
ably prevalent. This last occasion of it 
is such a flagrant outrage, that we may 
hope that it will result in the taking of 
some order in the matter that may effec- 
tually restrain such acts in the future. 
If policemen may shoot disorderly stu- 
dents, we may next see them firing up- 
on boisterous newsboys or insubordinate 
bootblacks. 


— Tue defeat and exposure of a 
**blackmailer” is always a matter of 
congratulation; and from the nature of 
the case it so rarely occurs in a complete 
and public manner, that an instance 
of its thorough accomplishment should 
not be passed over without notice. Ac- 
tors and singers are peculiarly liable to 
the impositions of the blackmailer. They 
are dependent for their success upon 
public favor. That which places them 
before the public in an attractive light 
tends greatly to their advantage; any- 
thing that disparages their abilities or 


prejudices the public against them is in- 


jurious. They are therefore peculiarly 
sensitive to public praise or blame, and 
very desirous to secure the former. This 
peculiarity of their position is taken ad- 
vantage of by certain infamous persons 
connected with the press, who hold their 
pens over them in terror, promising 
praise for money, and threatening de- 
traction if the bribe is withheld. Few 
of them have the courage to refuse pay- 
ment to the extent of their ability, and 
to save themselves from the serious in- 
jury that they fear, they submit to be 
fleeced. Recently one of these persons 
met his match in a young and reputable 
artist, who happened to have a friend 
who understood instinctively the man- 
agement of such cases. His demand was 
not large—fifty dollars—but for making 
it he was turned out of the house, and he 
has since been thoroughly exposed. Art- 
ists should rejoice at this and learn in 
all such cases to do likewise. And none 
the less should respectable journalists be 
glad, for it tends to relieve their profes- 
sion from a reproach brought upon it by 
its unworthiest members. It is common 
in Europe, and particularly in France, 
for critics to be paid for their good opin- 
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ion, and in a country in which the claque 
is a recognized institution, this is not 
surprising or abnormal. But in Eng- 
land and America claques are not tole- 
rated, and critics are supposed to express 
an independent opinion, and to be paid 
only by the journals who employ them. 
This is as it should be. A critical opin- 
ion has real value only in proportion to 
the ability of the critic, and to his inde- 
pendence and fairness. He sits‘as a 
judge, and does not appear before the 
public as a paid advocate. He should 
first be just and impartial; if he is not 
this, he isanimpostor. Every artist who 
is approached by a journalist with a de- 
mand for money as the price of his 
praise, or a preventive of his censure, 
should be defied and exposed. 


— Bracxmartrna however, as we all 
know, is not confined to the region of 
art. It is pursued by some infamous 
persons almost as a business; and some 
others are tempted into it in desperate 
circumstances to relieve themselves from 
distress, and sometimes to get what they 
believe to be their dues. There are some 
people who seem to think that they may 
use any means to get payment of what 
they call an honest debt. They will use 
intimidation to the debtor; they will 
threaten to put him in a disreputable po- 
sition before the world if he does not 
pay; and if they cannot get ‘their 
money ” from one person, the real debt- 
or, in this way, they will try to get it 
from another if circumstances favor such 
amancuvre. All this is blackmail; no- 
thing more nor less. There are but two 
ways of getting payment of money due 
which are recognized as proper by the 
law and by decent people; one is direct 
application to the person who contracted 
the debt; the other a suit at law if he is 
able to pay and will not pay. Advertis- 
ing debts, although not illegal, is rather 
worse than dunning by postal card, which 
is regarded as so base a proceeding that 
it is far more injurious to the dunner 
than tothedunned. But the most frequent 
blackmailing, and generally the most suc- 
cessful, is that which is practised by wo- 
men—adventuresses more or less clever 
and desperate, who by craft and unscru- 
pulous lying fasten some disreputable act 
upon & man; and then threaten to expose 
him if he does not comply with their de- 
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mands. In some cases the imputed act 
is not disreputable, only weak and fool- 
ish; it makesno matter, if the man only 
dreads public exposure. How much of 
this is going on constantly no one knows; 
but lawyers, physicians, and even clergy- 
men get some information upon the sub- 
ject. It is an equally base and ingen- 
ious mode of torment, a diabolical way 
of extortion. Men of wealth have had 
moderate fortunes racked out of them in 
this way; poor men have been driven in- 
sane and into their graves. And all for 
the lack of a little courage and of a reli- 
ance upon the general sense of justice 
that after all is in the world. The 
blackmailer who is defied is beaten; 
and defiance instant, positive, unyield- 
ing is the only safe and sure course for 
the man or woman who would not be 
bound in an abject and miserable slavery. 
This is particularly true with regard to 
the female blackmailer; for a woman 
who uses her personal attractions and 
allurements for this purpose when once 
defied and exposed is regarded as the 
enemy of mankind. There is no infamy 
so black, not even that of common har- 
lotry. Whoever will not shrink from the 
dread of a little public notoriety is safe; 


whoever plays the coward in this re- 


spect is lost. The recent case of a 
clergyman. who was subjected to this 
treatment by a young woman of personal 
attractions, intelligence, and highly re- 
spectable connections, and who crushed 
his assailant and drove her into igno- 
minious retirement, although she had 
the best legal support attainabie, will be 
remembered by most of our readers. 
In all cases, therefore, whether the at- 
tempting blackmailer is a journalist, a 
woman, # ‘‘shyster,” or a detective, the 
only safe course, and the sure one, is un- 
compromising refusal and defiance. 


— A CORRESPONDENT, “‘ which his name 
it is Riggs,” writes us a savage letter and 
requests us to ‘‘ accept the expression of 
his contempt,” because of the expression 
of an opinion in the last ‘‘ Galaxy,” that 
altogether too much had been said on 
oceasion of the death of Mr. E. L. 
Davenport, the tragedian. He—our cor- 
respondent—is insolent enough and fool- 
ish enough to attribute our opinion that 
Mr. Davenport did not stand on the 
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same plane as an artist with Garrick, 
Kemble, Kean, or even Macready, to 
motives of personal spite. This on its 
face is simply ridiculous. In the very 
nebula in question we spoke of Mr. 
Davenport, both as an actor and a man, 
with an appreciation which must have 
shown to any sensible person a kind feel- 
ing and some admiration on our part. 
The fact is that the writer of that para- 
graph, although he had seen Mr. Daven- 
port play a few times, had no personal 
relations or even acquaintance with him, 
and would probably not have recognized 
him if he had met him in the street. The 
only purpose of the paragraph, which 
was couched in most respectful terms, 
was to point out a great and growing 
tendency in our public, and particularly 
in our writers for the press, to exagger- 
ate the merits of such artists as we have, 
to be extravagant in praise of merely re- 
spectable abilities, to make great occa- 
sions of comparatively small events, and 
so to lower our standard of art and to 
vulgarize and enfeeble the tone of the 
public mind—something not at all need- 
ed, as the letter of our correspondent 
shows. A similar mistake was made on 
occasion of the death and funeral of Mr. 
Adams. Only praise could be bestowed 
upon the manner in which Mr. Adams’s 
fellow artists came forward in his last 
sad days and organized and carried out 
with admirable success a scheme for 
quieting the apprehensions of his dying 
hours by providing for his wife and fam- 
ily. The generosity of actors in this re- 
spect is touching to every humane heart, 
and highly honorable to their profession 
—a profession, it may here be remarked, 
which, notwithstanding its temptations 
and its vicissitudes, furnishes fewer 
criminals in proportion to its numbers 
than any other, even that of ministers of 
religion. But we have no hesitation in 
saying that when Mr. Adams did die 
there was far too much made of the 
event in the newspapers. His ‘ obse- 
quies ” were recorded and described as if 
they had been those of a great statesman 
or an eminent man of letters. We were 
told even of all the “floral tributes” 
which were sent by friends; and the 
names of the senders were not withheld. 
All this is too much for a man of his po- 
sition in his art. It tends to belittle 
what is really great. That the Riggs’s 
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of the world cannot see this is the very 
reason for our pointing it out. 


— Our innocent and nebulous sugges- 
tion that there is something worthy of 
remark in the fact that a woman may 
* have multitudinous clocks and a gor- 
geous watch, and yet when she wants to 
know the exact time be obliged to ask it 
of a man, has brought us from one of the 
sex a sprightly letter of protest, which 
presents a point or two worthy of re- 
mark. In the first place we are told 
that if a woman has, or has had, a valu- 
able watch, her husband has probably 
appropriated it to his own use; for 
** husbands do such things often.’”? This 
is positive testimony; but it only excites 
the inquiry from what manner of men 
the husbands with whom our correspon- 
dent is acquainted were taken. Next 
we are informed that if a woman keeps 
an appointment, she probably does so un- 
der protest; because a man who is will- 
ing that his wife should leave the house 
while he is in it, is ‘*an anomaly in na- 
ture.”’ Surely this is no ground of com- 
plaint, if we are to believe what women 
themselves say of women. For what 
proof of appreciation and of love could 
be higher than that a husband should 
wish to keep his wife at home while he is 
there? If he wished her to stay there 
while he was away, and to go out while 
he is there, she might with some reason 
feel that she was slighted and neglected. 
Then, too, her asking the time of him, 
her clocks and her watch to the contrary 
notwithstanding, as the lawyers say, is 
set down as a delicate piece of flattery; 
** for we all know that the sun, and the 
moon, and all the planets, to say noth- 
ing of her array of clocks, may go 
wrong, but a watch wound by the uner- 
ring wisdom of man, and carried right 
side up with care that only his masculine 
way of doing things may take, will not, 
cannot. The mistress of the clocks hav- 
ing no logic to speak of, being a woman, 
but having clear intuitions, knows that 
he is pleased to be asked’’; and then 
‘*men must be propitiated, managed, 
taken by guile.” Our fair correspondent 
has hit the fact on one point. The mas- 
culine watch keeps time because it is car- 
ried right side up with care. Carrying 
watches wrong side up without care, in 
the feminine manner, does not tend to 
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accurate time keeping. It is an amazing 
thing to man to see a woman catch up 
ker watch, wind it up as if she were driv- 
ing a corkscrew through it, and then hit 
it a smart tap on the table to start it. 
But this is of minor and temporal impor- 
tance. The point of our correspondent’s 
communication is, that men must be 
managed, taken by guilee Why? Why 
must men be managed? Why should 
women want to ‘‘manage*’ them? Why 
not be fair, candid, frank, and above- 
board with them? In all the freema- 
sonry of the sex there is not one more 
pernicious doctrine or practice than this, 
in which so many of them agree, and si- 
lently support each other, that men are 
to be *‘managed.” It would seem that 
@ woman could have little love and less 
respect for a man that she must manage, 
and that she can manage. Our corre- 
spondent has exposed the weak side, and 
the worst side of her sex—craft, deceit, a 
love of stratagem. If women would but 
love their husbands, respect them, and 
assume that they love them when they 
conduct themselves in a loving manner, 
they would find that the supposed need 
for managing them would disappear, and 
with it no little of the pain and sorrow of 
married life. 


— A PARAGRAPH is going the rounds 
of the newspapers, with evident belief on 
the part of the public and of the editors, 
in which it is said that an eccentric Eng- 
lishman bequeathed to his two daugh- 
ters their weight in £1 notes, and that 
the elder got £51,200 and the younger 
£57,344. Now an English bank note is 
@ large and rather stout piece of paper, 
but it certainly does not weigh more than 
a quarter of an ounce, which, reckoning 
sixteen ounces to the pound, makes sixty- 
four bank notes te the pound. Dividing 
51,200 by 64, we have eight hundred 
pounds as the weight of the elder daugh- 
ter; and as to the weight of the younger, 
let the man who marries her calculate 
that. There is the slight objection also, 
that there are no Bank of England notes 
for less than £5. This is a very pretty 
example of the way in which stories are 
made up for the benefit of those who 
read newspapers for the sake of the lit- 
tle interesting gossipy paragraphs, you 
know. 





